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the  THIRD,  by  the  Grace  of  GOD,  KING  of 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  and  IRELAND,  DEFENDER 
of  the  FAIT  H>  &c.  To  all  to  whom  thefe  Prcfents  ftfcll  come, 
greeting.:  Whereas  JOHN  FIELDING,  of  Paternofter-Rovv,  in 
the  City  of  London,  Bookfeller,  and  JOHN  JAR  vis,  of  the 
Strand,  in  the  Liberty  of  Weilminfter,  Printer,  have  by  their 
Petition  humbly  reprefented  unto  Us,  That  the  Petitioners 
have  been  at  great  Expence  and  Labour  in  preparing  for  the 
Prefs  an  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  of  the  WAR  with  AMERICA, 
FRANCE,  SPAIN,  and  HOLLAND,  commencing  in  the  year 
1775,  and  ending  with  the  Definitive  Treaty  in  the  Year  1783  ; 
written  by  JOHN  ANDREWS,  Doctor  of  Laws  :  thajttre  Opera- 
tions of  Our  Fleets  and  Armies  having  been  more  catenated  than 
in  any  War  carried  on  under  the  aufpices  of  a  Britifli  Monarch, 
and  the  Petitioners  being  unwilling  to  conceal  any  Fame  juiUy 
acquired  by  Our  Subjects,  have  fought  for  and  obtained  Infor- 
mation Military,  Naval,  and  Political,  from  all  the  four 
Quarters  of  the  Globe  :  That  the  Petioners  have  alfo  employ- 
ed the  firft  Artifts  of  our  Kingdom  to  Engrave  the  Copper- 
plates, (a  part  of  the  Work)  from  original  Drawings,  and  from 
the  beft  Charts  ;  and  the  Petitioners  are  defirous  of  repeating 
the  Fruits  of  their  Expences  and  Labour,  and  of  enjoying  the 
full  Profit  amd  Benefit  of  Printing  and  Vending  this  Work, 
without  any  Perfon  interfering  in  their  juft  Property,  and 
which  the  Petitioners  cannot  prevent  without  Our  Royal  Li- 
cence and  Privilege  ;  the  Petitioners  therefore  moil  humbly 
pray,  We  will  be  pleafed  to  grant  unto  them  Our  Royal  Li- 
cence and  Privilege,  for  the  fole  Printing,  PuWiftiing,  and 
Vending  the  faid  Work,  in  as  ample  manner  and  form  as  has 
been  done  in  cafes  of  the  like  nature.  We  being  willing  to  give 
all  due  Encouragement  to  this  Undertaking-,  are  graciotifly 
pleafed  to  condefcend  to  the  Petioners  Requeft  ;  and  We  do 
therefore,  by  thefe  Prefents,  as  far  as  may  be  agreeable  to 
the  Statute  in  that  cafe  made  and  provided,  grant  unto  them 
t"he  faid  JOHN  FIELDING  and  JOHN  JARVIS,  their  Execu- 
tors, Adminiftrators,  and  Affigns,  OUR  ROYAL  LICENCE  AND 
AUTHORITY,  for  the  fole  Printing,  Publifhing,  and  Vending 
the  faid  Work  for  the  term  of  fourteen  Years,  to  be  computed 
from  tne  Date  hereof  ftridtly  forbidding  all  our  Subjects 
within  our  Kingdoms  or  Dominions,  to  Reprint  or  Abufe  the 
fame,  either  in  the  like,  or  in  any  fize  or  manner  whatever  ;  or 
to  Import,  Buy,  Vend,  Utter,  or  Dijjribute  any  Copies  there- 
of, Reprinted  beyond  the  Seas,  during  the  fuid  term  of  four- 
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teen  Years,  without  the  confent  or  approbation  of  the  fai<J 
JOHN  FIELDING  and  JOHN  JAR  vis,  their  Executors,  AdminU 
firators,  and  Affigns,  under  their  Hands  and  Seals,  firft  had 
and  obtained,  as  they  will  anfwer  the  contrary  at  their  peril. 
Whereof  the  Commiflioners  and  other  Officers  of  our  Cuftoms, 
the  Matter  Wardens  and  Company  of  Stationers  are  to  take 
notice,  that  due  obedience  be  rendered  to  Our  Pleaiure  herein 
declared.  Given  at  our  Court  at  St.  James's,  the  firft  Day  of 
June,  1785,  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Year  of  Our  Reign. 
JJy  His  Majefty's  Command, 

SYDNEY. 


INTRO* 


INTRODUCTION. 

NO  Nation  ever  terminated  a  war  more  to 
its  advantage  and  glory,  than  that  which 
Great-Britain  carried  on  againft  the  united 
powers  of  France  and  Spain,  and  concluded  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  fixty- three. 

The  ftrength  of  the  Britim  nation  had  been 
conduced  by  the  moft  fpirited  and  fortunate 
Minifter  that  ever  prefided  over  its  councils, 
and  had  been  exerted  with  a  vigour  and  energy 
unexampled  in  any  preceding  sera  :  an  uninter- 
rupted ieries  of  fuccefles  attended  it  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  victories  followed 
each  other  by  fea  and  land,  that  aftonifhed  all 
Europe,  and  thoroughly  fubdued  the  fpirit  and 
broke  the  ftrength  of  the  enemy. 

The  terms  of  the  pacification  that  ended  this 
memorable  conteft,  though  not  fo  advanta- 
geous, in  the  opinion  of  ibme,  as  the  ftate  of 
this  country  on  the  one  fide  feemed  to  claim, 
and  to  expect,  and  the  depreft  fituation  of  its 
enemies  might,  on  the  other,  have  fubmitted 
ftill  they  were  fuch  as  exalted  the  Britifli  monar- 
chy to  a  degree  of  fplendour  and  power,  that 
rendered  it  equally  the  envy,  the  admiration, 
and  the  terror  of  Europe. 

By  this  treaty  Great-Britain  remained  en- 
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tire  miftrefs  of  the  immenfe  continent  of  North 
America,  from  the  banks  of  the  Miffifippi,  to 
the  fhores  of  Greenland.  She  acquired  feve- 
ral  valuable  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
eftabliihed  her  power  in  the  Eaftern  parts  of 
the  world  on  fuch  extenfive  foundations,  as  left 
her  a  decided  fuperiority  over  all  the  European 
nations  that  have  any  trade  or  fettlements  in 
thofe  diftant  countries. 

But  there  were  no  few  politicians  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  who  thought  they  perceived 
in  this  fplendid  conclufion  of  her  difpute 
with  .France  and  Spain,  infallible,  though 
perhaps  latent  caufes  of  much  future  mil- 
chief.  The  entire  ceflion  of  the  French  pof- 
feflions  in  North  America,  an  immenfe  tract, 
opened  a  wide  field  of  fpeculation  to  people  of 
a  thinking  difpofition. 

While  this  prodigious  extent  of  land  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  France,  though  it 
might  feem  a  heavy  curb  to  the  induftry  and 
enterprizing  temper  of  the  Britim  nation,  it 
was,  in  fact,  a* boundary  to  the  ambitious  fpirit 
of  its  Colonies.  By  restraining  them  within 
determinate  limits,  and  keeping  them  in  per- 
petual alarms,  it  obliged  them  to  look  conti- 
nually for  aid  to  the  parent  ftate,  and  obviated 
all  ideas  of  difobliging  a  people,  of  whofe  friend- 
{hip  and  prote&ion  they  ftood  in  perpetual 
need. 

It  has  even  been  furmifed,  that  France  itfelf 
fully  faw  the  confequences  of  her  ceffion  of 
Canada   to  England,    and  that  fome  of   the 
fhrewdeft  of  the  'French  Miniftry  did  not  re- 
frain 
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frain  from  dropping  fome  hints  to  this  pur- 
port. However  that  might  be,  it  may  with 
great  truth  be  faid,  that  no  profound  penetra- 
tion was  neceffary  to  difcover,  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  French  North  American  poffef- 
fions,  by  delivering  the  Britifh  Colonies  from 
all  apprehenfions  on  that  dangerous  quarter, 
gave  them  immediately  an  eafe  and  fecurity  irt 
their  domeftic  tranfadions,  to  which  they  muft 
for  ever  have  been  ftrangers  ;  and,  of  courie 
excited  a  train  of  ideas,  which  they  would 
not,  and  could  not  otherwife  have  harboured. 

While  the  dread  of  France  was  prefent  to 
their  minds,  ages  would  probably  have  elapfed, 
before  they  would  have  thought  of  facing  fo 
great  a  power  iingly,  and  unsupported.  The 
long  habit  of  depending  on  the  affiftance  of  the 
parent  ftate,  would  have  been  retained  ;  and  as 
protection  and  obedience  are  reciprocal,  the  con- 
ne&ionthat  had  fo  long  fubfifted  bet  ween  Great- 
Britain  and  her  Colonies,  would,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, have  remained  the  fame  as  before,  un- 
impaired, and  unaltered,  in  every  circumftance 
attending  it. 

To  thefe  considerations,  others  might  be 
added  of  equal  weight : — The  ftate  of  the  Bri- 
tiih  Colonies  at  the  sera  of  the  general  pacifica- 
tion, was  fuch  as  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
the  politicians  in  Europe.  Their  flourishing 
condition  at  that  period  was  remarkable  raid 
ftriking  ;  their  trade  had  profpered  in  the  midfl 
of  all  the  difficulties  and  diftrefies  of  a  war,  in 
which  they  were  fo  nearly  and  fo  immediately 
concerned.  Their  population  continued  on  the 
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increafe,  notwithftanding  the  ravages  and  de* 
predations  that  had  been  fo  fiercely  carried  on 
by  the  French,  and  the  native  Indians  in  their 
alliance.  All  this  (hewed  the  innate  ftrength 
and  vigour  of  the  conftitution  of  the  Britifh 
Colonies. 

The  conclufion  of  the  quarrel  between 
Great-Britain  and  France,  placed  them  imme- 
diately on  fuch  a  footing,  as  could  not  fail  to 
double  every  advantage  they  already  pofleft. — 
They  abounded  with  ipirited  and  active  indi- 
viduals of  all  denominations.  They  were 
flufhed  with  the  uncommon  profperity  that 
had  attended  them  in  their  commercial  affairs, 
and  military  tranfaftions.  The  natural  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  a  difpofition  was,  that  they 
were  ready  for  all  kind  of  undertakings,  and 
faw  no  limits  to  their  hopes  and  expectations. 

As  they  entertained  the  higheft  opinion  of 
their  value  and  importance,  and  of  the  immenfe 
benefit  that  England  derived  from  its  connec- 
tion with  them,  their  notions  were  adequately 
high  in  their  own  favour.  They  deemed 
themfelves,  not  without  reafon,  entitled  to  every 
kindnefs  and  indulgence  which  the  mother- 
country  could  beftow. 

Though  their  pretenfions  did  not  amount  to 
a  perfect  equality  of  advantages  and  privileges 
in  matters  of  commerce,  yet  in  thole  of  go- 
vernment, they  thought  themfelves  fully  com- 
petent to  the  talk  of  conducting  their  domeftic 
concerns,  with  little  or  no  interference  from 
abroad.  Though  willing  to  admit  the  fupre- 
macy  of  Great-Britain,  they  viewed  it  with  a 
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fufpicious  eye,  and  with  a  marked  defire  and 
intent  fpeedily  to  give  it  limitations. 

Their  improvements  in  all  the  neceffary  and 
ufeful  arts,  did  honour  to  their  induftry  and 
ingenuity.  Though  they  did  not  live  in  the 
luxury  of  Europe,  they  had  all  the  folid  and 
fubftantial  enjoyments  of  life,  and  were  not 
unacquainted  with  many  of  its  elegancies  and 
refinements. 

Acircumftance  that  places  them  in  a  very  me- 
ritorious point  of  view,  is,  that  notwithftand- 
ing  their  peculiar  addition  to  thofe  bufinefles 
and  occupations  of  which  lucre  is  the  fole  ob- 
jeft,  they  were  duly  attentive  to  cultivate  the 
field  of  learning.  They  have  ever  fince  their 
firft  foundation  been  particularly  careful  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  the  rifing  progeny. 
This  is  ftrikingly  applicable  to  thofe  Colonies 
that  are  properly  called  New  England,  and 
among  them  to  that  of  Maflachufet. 

Their  vaft  augmentation  of  internal  trade* 
and  external  commerce,  was  not  merely  owing 
to  their  polition,  and  facility  of  communica- 
tion with  other  parts  ;  it  atofe  no  lefs,  if  not 
more,  perhaps,  from  their  natural  turn  and 
temper,  full  of  fchemes  and  projects  ;  ever 
aiming  at  new  difcoveries,  and  continually 
employed  in  the  fearch  of  means  of  profpering 
and  bettering  their  circumftances. 

This  difpofition  carried  them  into  every 
quarter  from  whence  profit  could  be  derived. 
There  was  hardly  any  port  of  the  American 
hemifphere  to  which  they  had  not  extended 
their  navigation ;  they  were  continually  ex- 
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ploring  new  fources  of  trade,  and  were  found 
in  every  fpot  where/  bufmcfs  could  be  tranf- 
afted.  " 

To  this  extenfive  and  inceffant  application  to 
commerce,  they  added  an  equal  vigilance  in 
the  adminiftration  of  their  affairs  at  home.™ 
Whatever  could  conduce  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  foil  they  poffefled,  to  the  progrefs  of  agri- 
culture,—in  mort,  the  improvement  of  their 
domeftic  circumftances  was  attended  to  with 
fo  much  labour  and  care,  that  it  may  be  ftri<3> 
ly  faid,  that  Nature  had  given  them  nothing 
of  which  they  did  not  make  the  moft. 

In  the  midft  of  this  folicitude  and  toil  in 
matters  of  bufmefs,  the  affairs  of  government 
were  conduced  with  a  fteadinefs,  prudence,  and 
lenity,  feldom  experienced,  and  never  exceed- 
ed in  the  beft  regulated  countries  of  Europe. 

When  the  Britiih  American  Colonies  arc 
confidered  in  thefe  various  points  of  view,  it 
is  not  furprifing,  that  feeling  their  own  worth 
and  confequence,  they  Ihould  cherifh  the  moft 
partial  fentiments  in  their  own  behalf,  and 
look  upon  themfelves  with  that  efteem  and  re- 
fpeft,  which  confcioufnefs  of  great  worth  na- 
turally ingenders,  and  that  they  fhould  at  the 
fame  time,  betray  impatience  and  difcontent  at 
whatever  might  feem  to  place  them  in  an  hum- 
ble and  inferior  light. 

All  thefe  were  fufficient  motives  to  induce 
Great-Britain  to  treat  them  as  ftates  whofe 
friendfhip  and  good-will  were  highly  to  be 
prized,  and  which  now  were  only  to  be  retain- 
ed by  the  wifcft  and  moft  temperate  meafures? 

after 
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after  their  total  emancipation  from  thofe  dan- 
gers to  which  they  had  fo  iqng  been  liable,  from 
the  proximity  of  a  formidable  and  enterprizing 
enemy. 

But  independent  of  thefe  divers  confidera- 
tions,  a  caufe  had  long  fubfifted,  of  which  the 
effects  had  been  foretold,  whenever  the  ob- 
flru£lions  that  flood  in  their  way  fhould  be  re- 
moved. This  was  the  republican  fpirit  that 
carried  the  firft  emigrators  to  the  ihores  of 
New  England,  in  the  laft  century.  Perfecu- 
ted  at  home  for  opinions  in  religion,  ill  agree- 
ing with  the  eftablifhed  tenets  in  church  and 
ftate,  their  adherence  to  their  own  was  fo  root- 
ed and  invincible,  that  fooner  than  part  with 
them,  they  chofe  rather  to  abandon  their  na- 
tive country,  and  fly  to  the  remoteft  and  moft 
inhofpitable  regions,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  un* 
reftrained  and  public  profeffion  of  their  own 
fentiments. 

Such  a  refolution,  though  produced  by  en- 
thuiiaf  in,  was  neverthelefs  great  and  heroic : 
it  fupported  them  in  difficulties  of  the  moft 
ferious  magnitude  ;  it  carried  them  through  a 
%vorld  of  obftacles.  To  fay  that  in  leaving 
England,  they  had  deprived  themfelves  of  thofe 
comforts  that  are  moft  grateful  to  human  na- 
ture, the  pleafures  and  delights  of  the  home 
we  are  born  and  bred  in>  is  not  doing  juftice  to 
the  courage  and  magnanimity  of  the  firfl  fet- 
tlers  in  New  England.  To  fpeak  with  truth, 
we  fhould  acknowledge  they  had  every  hard- 
fhip  to  encounter  that  can  ailail  the  heart,  and 
ftagger  the  fgrtitude  of  man,  The  climate 
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xvas  againft  them  in  every  fhape ;  it  was  en- 
tirely new  to  their  conftitutions  ;  the  winter 
cold,  and  fummer  heat,  equally  infupportable; 
the  produ&ions  of  the  earth  miierable  and  (can- 
ty ;  the  foil  ftubborn,  and  of  little  value  :  Sick- 
nefs  and  death  were  the  deftiny  of  an  alarming 
proportion  of  the  firft  adventurers. 

When  through  unconquerable  perfeverance 
they  had  weathered  the  firft  ftorms  that  await 
all  great  undertakings,  they  had  ftill  a  moft 
arduous  talk  to  undergo  in  feeuring  themfelves 
from  the  malevolence  and  jealoufy  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  land,  whofe  native  fe- 
rocioufnefs,  inflamed  with  indignation  at  fee- 
ing a  foreign  people  in  pofleffion  of  a  country 
of  which  they  were  once  the  fole  mafters  and 
occupiers,  impelled  them  to  exert  their  whole 
rage  and  fury  for  the  deftruction  of  theie  new- 
comers. 

Thus  they  had  every  obftacle  to  furmount 
that  could  try  their  patience,  and  prove  their 
firmnefs.  The  victories  they  obtained  over 
thcfe  complicated  obft  ructions,  railed  their 
character  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  braveft 
people  recorded  in  hiftory,  in  the  eftimation  of 
the  few  who  can  conlider  facts  diverted  of  that 
fplendour  which  time,  place,  and  circumftan- 
ces,  are  apt  to  bcflow  upon  them,  and  from 
which  they  derive  their  luftre  with  the  gene- 
rality. 

The  remembrance  of  the  caufes  of  the  emi- 
gration ot  their  forefathers  is  ftrong  throughout 
the  provinces  of  New  England,  and  was  always 
a  tin  ou rite  fubjed't  of  diicourie.  The  princi- 
ples 
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pies  that  animated  them,  have  been  carefully 
tranfmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
are  faithfully  and  zealoufly  maintained  to  this 
day.  The  religious  part  of  their  enthufiafm 
has  been  dropped,  but  the  political  part  fub- 
fifts  unimpaired,  and  in  its  fulleft  vigour  ;  and 
no  people  are  more  warmly  attached  to  the  pre- 
iervation  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 

To  this  it  is  owing  that  no  branch  of  know* 
ledge  is  cultivated  with  more  affiduity  than 
that  of  the  law  ;  the  addition  to  this  particu- 
lar ftudy  is  general,  one  may  almoft  fay  univer- 
fal,  every  New  England-man  being  more  or 
l©fs  of  a  lawyer. 

Hence  it  is,  that  perfons  of  genteel  educa- 
tion among  them  are  remarkably  more  con- 
verfant  in  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  their 
country,  than  their  equals  in  any  other  parts. 
This  enables  them  to  render  their  attainments 
in  learning  and  literature,  which  are  very  con- 
iiderable,  highly  fubfervient  to  the  fervice  and 
benefit  of  the  public. 

The  four  New  England  governments  being 
thus  originally  founded  and  peopled  by  the 
Puritanic  party  in  England,  during  the  laft 
century,  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  venera- 
tion entertained  for  their  character  by  their  de- 
fcendants,  nor  at  the  warm  adherence  profeft 
by  thefe  for  their  political  and  religious  tenets. 

The  partiality  to  republican  principles,  that 
fo  diftinguifhingly  characterizes  the  people  of 
New  England,  flows  from  this  fource.  It 
Itrongly  marks  and  influences  all  their  mea- 
fures,  and  is  hardly  lefs  viilble  in  their  private 
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life,  than  in  their  public  -.tranfa&ions.  This 
might  be  exemplified  by  a  variety  of  inftances. 
They  cherifh  the  memory  of  the  great  cham- 
pions of  the  republican  caufe,  in  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Firft,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  even 
before  the  Revolution  that  has  deprived  Great- 
Britain  of  America,  it  was  common  to  fee  their 
pictures  and  prints  placed  in  the  fame  room, 
in  a  line  with  thole  of  the  Britim  Monarchs. 

When  all  thefe  confiderations  are  duly  weigh- 
ed they  form  an  irreiiftable  proof  that  a  delire 
of  independence  of  any  authority  inimical  to 
Republican  tenets,  muft  always  have  exifted  in 
the  minds  of  men,  who  had  been  tradition- 
ally, as  it  were,  under  their  powerfulleft  influ- 
ence. 

Their  invariable  conduct  upon  all  fuch  occa- 
fions  as  favoured  thefe  principles,  proves  how 
deeply  they  were  rooted  in  their  hearts.  It  is 
well  known  with  what  exultation  they  partook 
of  the  triumphs  of  the  Republican  party  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  with  what  unfeigned  forrow  they 
received  the  news  of  the  restoration  of  mo- 
narchy, in  the  perfon  of  Charles  the  Second. 

That  fo  high-fpirited  and  reiblute  a  people 
would  certainly  embrace  the  tirft  opportunity 
of  averting  a  caule  that  had  been  fo  dear  to  their 
anccftors,  was  obvious  to  all  who  had  ftudied 
their  character,  and  were  acquainted  with  their 
ftory.  From  a  variety  of  paflages,  it  affords 
the  higheft  probability  that  they  would  not 
.have  waited  for  the  prefent  day,  to  difmember 
themfelves  from  the  empire  of  Britain,  if  cir- 
cumitances  had  invited  them,  Notwithftand- 
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ing  the  impracticability  of  bringing  about  fuch 
an  event,  it  had  its  partizans  and'abettors  almoft 
in  the  infancy  of  their  colonization.  Ideas  of 
this  tendency  prevailed,  among  them  io  long 
ago  as  the  reign  of  the  aforementioned  Mo- 
narch. 

If  the  people  of  New  England  are  unfriendly 
to  monarchy,  they  ftill  bear  a  greater  averfion  to 
the  Church  of  England.  The  fevere  treat- 
ment of  their  anceftors  by  Archbifhop  Laud, 
dwells  ineffacably  iii  their  memory  ;  and  the 
mildnefs  of  the  prefent  EccleiiafHcal  govern- 
ment in  England,  has  not  been  able  to  atone 
for  the  errors  and  tranfgreffions  of  fome  of  its 
former  rulers.  They  feem  to  look  upon  the 
Hierarchy  as  a  body  of  men  calculated  for  the 
fupport  of  arbitrary  power;  and  often  cite  the 
fervile  attachment  of  feveral  Englim  Prelates 
to  the  abfurd  maxims  of  paffive  obedience  to, 
the  will  of  the  Sovereign. 

As  refiftance  to  a  tyrannical  government  is 
the  foundation-ftone  of  their  political  iyftem, 
they  view  with  equal  contempt  and  abhorrence 
all  men  who  profefs  unlimited  fubmiffion  ta 
their  Princes  ;  and  as  they  iniift  upon  a  perfect 
equality  among  all  their  religious  teachers, 
they  no  lefs  difclaim  all  ranks  and  degrees  that 
confer  Spiritual  authority  among  the  clergy. 

Thus  their  inclinations  am$  maxims  are 
equally  unfavourable  to  thofe  on  which  trie 
government  of  Church  and  State  is  founded  ii\ 
England.  Notwithftanding  the  good  fenfe 
and  moderation  prevailing  among  them,  pre- 
vents their  breaking  out  in  harm  Language,  yet 

their 
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their inve&ives,  though  polite,  are  not  the 
lefs  pointed,  and  manifeft  an  irreconcileable  en- 
mity to  the  religious  and  political  conftitution 
of  the  mother- country. 

This  frame  of  mind  is  univerfally  diffufed 
over  the  four  provinces  of  Maflachufet,  Con- 
necticut, New  Hampfhire,  and  Rhode  Ifland. 
The  inhabitants,  with  few  exceptions,  are  of 
that  religious  perfuafion  known  by  the  denomi- 
nation of  Congregationalifts,  or  Independents. 

The  leaders  and  ruling  men  among  them  are 
all  rigid  diffenters  from  the  church  of  England. 
None  but  fuch  have  any  chance  of  becoming 
popular.  The  fmall  numbers  who  profefs  the 
religion  of  the  parent  ftate,  are  beheld  with  an 
invidious  eye,  and  as  iecret  foes  to  the  country 
they  live  in. 

There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  they  were 
held  in  fuch  detection,  that  they  were  not 
even  tolerated  by  the  adverfe  party.  Strange 
as  it  may  feem,  this  outrageous  behaviour  was 
predominant  at  the  very  zera  of  their 'emigra- 
tion, when  their  debility  was  fuch,  that  a  royal 
mandate  from  England  would  have  fufficed  to 
crufh  them.  One  knows  not  on  this  occaiion 
<;.r  which  to  teftify  the  moft  furprize,  the  auda- 
cioufnefs  of  their  conduct,  or  the  paffive  for-* 
bcarance  of  the  Engliih  miniftry. 

The  truth  was,  that  religious  zeal  only  pro- 
moted the  colonization  of  New  England.  The 
firft  fettlers,  who  fled  to  a  wildernefs  for  the 
iake  of  maintaining  their  opinions  againft  all 
oppok  rs,  were  determined  to  fuffer  no  contra* 
diclion  :  they  pcriccutcd  therefore  all  who  dif- 
fered 
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fared  from  them,  and  fcemed  refolvqd  to  re- 
taliate, as  it  were,  for  the  perfecutiori  they  had 
fo  long  endured.  As  policy,  ai>d  worldly  confi- 
derations,  had  little  or  no  {hare  in  their  a<5Uons, 
they  were  totally  regardlefs  of  the  danger  they 
incurred  by  the  violence  with  which  their  con- 
duit was  attended  ;  and  they  continued  many 
years  to  a6t  in  the  fame  manner,  to  the  great 
fcandal  of  the  moderate  and  judicious  part  of 
fociety,  and  the  high  difgrace  of  their  owit 
chara&er. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  Britifh  Colo- 
nies in  general,  throughout  North  America, 
and  of  the  New  England  provinces  in  particu- 
lar, when  the  pacification  above-mentioned 
opened  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  fcenes  that 
ever  commanded  the  attention  of  the  world. 

The  French,  who  have  for  many  ages  been 
the  profeft  and  natural  enemies  of  England, 
had  long  viewed,  with  equal  envy  and  appre- 
henfion,  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  thofe  Colonies 
(he  had  founded  in  North  America.  In  order 
not  to  remain  behind-hand  with  a  rival,  whofe 
growing  greatnefs  they  were  always  ftudious 
to  oppoie,  they  alfo  made  fettlements  in  that 
wide-extended  continent,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  up  by  policy,  or  by  force,  the  deficiencies 
of  foil  and  fituation,  in  the  countries  that  had 
fallen  to  their  lor. 

As  the  nature  of  their  government  is  more 
favourable  to  military  than  to  commercial  ex- 
ertions, they  accordingly  formed  unnumbered 
proje&s  of  that  kind  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
fheir  colonies.  They  ereded  a  multitude  of 
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forts  and  fortifications,  thrown  like  a  chain 
over  every  part  of  the  continent,  where  they 
could  frame  any  pretence  of  fettling,  and  cal- 
culated to  connecl:  eftabliftiments  and  territo- 
ries at  an  immenfe  diftance  from  each  other. 

But  a3  ambition  and  prudence  are  often  apt 
to  be  at  variance,  they  forgot  that  without 
wealth  and  population,  no  territory  can  be 
worth  defending.  Thus  amidft  the  immenfe 
tracts  throughout  which  their  foldiery  was 
ftationed,  nothing  wras  feen  but  the  apparatus 
of  war;  military  piles  of  building,  and  maga- 
zines of  warlike  ftores,  riling  in  the  midft  of 
defarts.  The  country  round  was  a  folitude, 
planted  with  forefts,  and  only  vifited  occafion- 
ally  by  favages,  in  their  hunting  ieaions. 

Far  other  was  the  policy  of  their  Englifh 
neighbours  : — Inftead  of  confuming  themfelves 
in  unprofitable  attempts  at  a  needlefs  extenfion 
of  territory,  diey  confined  themfelves  to  a  care- 
ful cultivation  of  what  they  poffefled,  and  never 
thought  of  augmenting  it,  but  in  proportion 
to  the  demands  of  an  increaiing  population. — 
Thus  their  advances  were  gradual ;  they  never 
carne  forward  till  the  ground  they  left  behind 
them  was  well  tilled  and  occupied. 

Such  a  difference  in  the  fyftem  of  coloniza- 
tion, could  not  fail  of  producing  the  moft  op- 
pofite  confequences.  At  the  expiration  of  a 
century  after  their  refpective  foundations,  the 
poffeffions  of  France  were  comparatively  poor, 
barren,  and  thinly  inhabited ;  while  thofe  of 
England  were  rich,  fertile,  and  full  of  an  in- 
duftrious  and  thriving  people. 

Long 
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Long  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  be- 
tween  Great-Britain  and  France,  in  one  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  and  fiity»five,  the  French 
had  at  various  times  entertained  ideas  of  effeft- 
ing  a  reparation  between  the  Engliih  and  their 
American  Colonies.  Convinced  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  fubdue  them  by  force  of  arms, 
ftill  however  they  perfifted  in  their  defign,  in 
hope  of  finding  fome  means  of  wrefting  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  Englandi 

In  the  mean  time,  their  natural  impatience 
and  impetuoiity  unable  to  bear  with  much  de- 
lay, was  continually  prompting  them  to  hafteu 
an  event,  from  which  they  promifed  them* 
felves  fo  much  fatisfa&ion. 

They  again  betook  themfelves  to  their  for- 
mer fchemes  and  contrivances  :  claiming  terri- 
tories that  were  in  pofleffion  of  the  Englilh, 
and  incroacbing  upon  thofe  fettlernents  that 
lay  neareft  to  them,  and  appeared  the  moft 
open  and  defencelefs. 

When  the  fpirit  of  the  Britim  nation,  pro- 
voked at  thofe  infults,  was  fufficiently  roufed, 
they  then  perceived  how  feeble  and  unavailing 
their  plans  mult  prove,  and  how  little  they 
could  depend  upon  the  exertions  that  France 
could  make  in  that  part  of  the  world, 

But  it  was  now  too  late  to  recede  :— As  they 
had  called  forth  their  enemy  to  an  open  con- 
teft,  they  were  obliged  to  ftand-th'e  chances 
of  war,  and  to  colleft  their  whole  ftrength  and 
vigour  for  a  trial  that  threatened  evidently  to 
prove  the  kft  that  would  ever  be  made  by  one 
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of  the  contending  parties  in  the  plains  of  Nortfi 
America. 

After  the  events  of  war  had  decided  in  fa- 
vour of  Great-Britain,  it  now  remained  for 
France  to  bring  about  through  her  policy  and 
intrigues,  what  (he  had  not  been  able  to  com- 
pafs  by  her  valour  and  military  fkilL 

The  circumftances  of  the  times  were  highly 
favourable  to  her  \\iihes.  The  European 
powers  did  not  fee  without  fecret  diffiitisfoc- 
tion,  the  amazing  increafe  of  the  power  of 
Great-Britain,  through  fo  many  lands  and 
feas.  They  began  immediately  on  the  con- 
clufion  of  hoftilities,  to  view  this  ifland  in  the 
fame  light  they  did  France  during  the  reign  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  ;  as  a  ftate  w^hofe  power 
was  too  difproportionate  for  the  peace  and  fe- 
curity  of  Europe ;  and  upon  which  therefore 
it  bejioved  them  to  keep  a  watchful  eye,  that 
no  opportunity  might  be  loft  of  reducing  it 
within  narrower  bounds. 

As  its  -ftrength  arofe  in  a  great  meafure 
from  its  American  dependencies,  it  was  chiefly 
thefe  that  European  politics  immediately  had 
in  contemplation  to  fever  from  their  original 
founder. 

By  breaking  the  connection  between  them 
and  Great-Britain,,  a  multiplicity  of  advantages 
offered  themfelves  to  their  expectations*  The 
view  of  profiting  by  the  immenfe  trade  they 
prqmifed  themielves,  in  a  free  intercourfe  with 
thpfe  flourifhing  colonies,  was  alone  a  fuffi- 
cient  motive  to  engage  them  to  labour  earneft- 
ly  for  their  emancipation  from  the  fovereignty 

of 
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of  Great-Britain  ;  but  the  principal  objeft  of 
their  attention  was  to  ftop  the  growth  of  the 
ftrength  and  influence  of  England,  which  had 
been  widely  felt  before  and  during  the  late  war, 
and  were  now  become  fo  formidable,  as  to  <x> 
cafion  univerfal  alarm  and  terror. 

Through  her  colonies  in  the  Weftern  hemi- 
fphere  on  the  one  hand,  and  her  pofleffions  in 
the  Eaft  Indies  on  the  other,  fhe  feemed  to 
grafp,  as  it  were,  both  extremities  of  the  globe, 
and  threaten  to  monopolize  the  abfolute  domi- 
nion of  the  ocean. 

The  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  in  parti- 
cular, faw  this  exaltation  of  Great-Britain 
with  the  extremeft  jealoufy.  Holland  had  felt 
its  weight  during  the  late  war,  in  the  interrup- 
tion of  that  trade  which  the  Dutch  had  exerted 
themfelves  to  carry  on  clandeftinely  for  the 
Ffench.  The  northern  kingdoms  had  alfo  ex- 
perienced its  fuperiority  in  the  fame  fine ;  and 
they  all  were  eagerly  waiting  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  fet  limits  to  her  power* 

But  it  was  chiefly  from  France  the  principal 
danger  arofe;  Her  refentment  was  inceflantly 
brooding  over  the  mortifications  me  had  receiv* 
ed  in  her  laft  quarrel  with  England.  She  faw 
her  ancient  rival  glorying  in  her  fpoils,  and 
deriving  new  ftrength  and  vigour  from  her  lof- 
fes.  She  faw  her  recovering  faft  from  the 
diftrefles  infeparable  from  war,  and  in  the 
fajreft  way  of  arriving  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  years,  to  a  ftate  of  ftrength  and  opulence 
that  would  fet  her  above  the  reach  of  any  ho- 
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ftile  defigns  from  abroad,  and  fix  her  in  a  coi> 
dition  to  give  laws  to  all  her  neighbours. 

Full  of  this  conviction,  which  was  in  truth 
well  founded,  the  French  miniftry  were  foon 
convinced,  that  the  only  method  left  them  to 
deftroy  that  edifice  of  Britifli  grandeur,  which 
gave  them  fo  much  umbrage,  was  to  under- 
mine it. 

Ijt;  was  a  reflection  highly  offenfive  to  the 
pride  of  a  monarchy,  long  accuftomed  openly 
to  domineer  over  all  her  neighbours,  that  me 
muft  now  place  her  principal  dependence  on 
under-hand  intrigues,  and  dark  contrivances, 
and  truft  to  them  alone  for  the  accompliih- 
ment  of  her  defigns. 

No  doubt  at  prefent  fubfifts,  that  me  began 
immediately  after  the  Peace  of  Paris,  ,to  carry 
into  execution  the  fcheme  flie  had  formed  for 
the  feparation  of  the  Britifh  Colonies  from  the 
mother-country. 

Confcious  that  whilft  a  good  intelligence 
lafted  between  them,  the  fuperiority  muft 
henceforth  remain  for  ever  on  the  fide  of  Bri- 
tain, it  was  only  by  their  difunion  me  could 
hope  to  regain  the  ftation  and  confequence  fhe 
had  formerly  poffeffed  in  Europe, 

The  firft  fteps  fhe  took  were  to  employ  her 
fecret  emiflaries  in  fpreading  difiatisfa&ion 
among  the.Britifh  Colonifts.  Their  impor- 
tance was  defcribed  in  the  moft  flattering  co- 
lours, and  their  ftrength  reprelented  as  an  ob- 
ject of  greater  magnitude  than  the  pofleflors 
feemed  aware  of.  The  partiality  of  Great-Bri- 
tain to  her  own  interefts,  in  the  various  regu- 
lations 
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lations  of  their  commerce  abroad,  and  admi- 
niftration  at  home,  was  depi&ed  in  the  ftrong- 
eft  light.  No  infinuations,  in  fhort,  were 
wanting,  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  difcontent  through- 
out the  Colonies,  and  to  infufe  a  notion,  that 
it  would  be  highly  for  their  intereft  to  cart  off 
all  dependence,  and  to  ftand  intirely  upon  their 
own  ground,  free  from  all  the  (hackles  and  re- 
ftraints  with  which'  they  were  at  prefent  loaded. 

Thefe  fentiments  were  far  from  unaccept- 
able to  a  people  already  pfepoflefled  in  favour  of 
that  liberty  which  was  fo  temptingly  held  out 
to  their  perceptions,  and  no  lefs  prejudiced 
againft  the  prerogatives  exercifed  over  them 
in  fuch  a  variety  of  fhapes.  They  were  in 
the  fituation  of  an  individual  bordering  on 
manhood,  and  who  beginning  to  feel  his  vi- 
gour, is  no  longer  willing  to  fubmit  to  much 
controul. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  machinations 
of  the  French,  were  precifely  fuch  as  they 
had  intended  and  expected.  The  difpofition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  began 
gradually  to  alter  from  that  warmth  of  at- 
tachment to  the  mother-country,  which  had 
fo  peculiarly  characterized  them.  They  began 
to  view  her  rather  in  the  light  of  a  fovereign, 
than  of  a  parent,  and  to  examine,  with  a  fcru- 
pulous  nicety,  the  nature  of  thofe  ties  that 
rendered  them  parts  of  her  empire. 
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CHAPTER  the   FIRST. 

Stamp  Aft  and  Its  Confequences. 

SUCH  was  the  fituation  of  the  North  American 
Colonies,  when  thofe  meafures  took  place  in 
England,  that  were  productive  of  the  greateft 
events  that  have  happened  within  many  ages. 

The  long  and  bloody  war  that  Great  Britain  had 
waged  againft  the  united  ftrength  of  the  Houfe  of 
Bourbon,  though  highly  fuccefsful,  had  been 
equally  expenfive.  The  triumphs  of  our  fleets 
and  armies  in  fo  many  parts  of  the  world,  had  been 
purchafed  at  an  enormous  price ;  and  both  the 
blood  and  treafure  of  the  nation  had  been  profufed 
to  obtain  them. 

The  debts  contracted  by  the  nation  in  the  fup- 
port  of  the  laft  and  former  wars,  amounted  to  the 
amazing  fum  of  one  hundred  and  forty  eight  mil- 
lions j  for  which  an  intereft  of  near  five  millions 
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was  annually  paid.  Thefe  immenfe  charges  were 
born  with  a  patience  and  equanimity  not  inferior  to 
the  fpirit  and  refolution  with  which  they  had  beeri 
incurred  ;  but  they  were  a  load  under  which  the  na*» 
tion  began  to  {tagger. 

Taxes  of  every  denomination  were  levied  upon 
the  public.  Every  branch  of  buiinefs  was  exa- 
mined ;  and  every  channel  of  trade  explored,  in 
order  to  aflefs  them  with  their  proportion  of  con- 
tributions* 

After  {training,  apparently  to  their  utnioft  bear- 
ing, the  refources  left  at  home,  the  idea  was  fug- 
gefted  of  calling  in  the  afliftance  of  the  Colonies, 
in  a  more  direct  and  explicit  manner  than  had  hi- 
therto been  done. 

As  the  late  quarrel  had  been  occafioned  chiefly 
on  their  account ;  and  as  they  derived  the  great  and 
principal  benefits  of  the  peace,  it  was  thought 
equitable  they  fhould  make  fome  more  than  com- 
mon returns  for  thofe  advantages. 

Their  ability  to  contribute  largely  to  the  common 
exigencies,  was  deemed  indubitable;  but  their  wil- 
lingnefs  was  no  lefs  called  in  queftion ;  and  it  was 
reprefented  as  an  attempt  full  of  danger,  to  make 
pfe  of  compulfion  in  cafe  they  ihould  refufe, 

v/hatever  might  be  the  neceilities  of  the  mother 
country,  the  Colonies  were  fully  perfuaded  that  the 
fole  and  exclufive  enjoyment  of  their  whole  trade, 
was  a  tax  in  itfelf  more  than  proportionally  ade^ 
cu:t"  'o  all  thofe  that  were  levied  upon  the  people 
of  Great  .Britain. 

This  plea  had  undoubtedly  its  weight  in  the  ap* 
preher.fion  of  all  moderate  and -impartial  people; 
but  while  they  allowed  the  Colonilts  to  alledge  it  as 
a  reafon  tor  treating  them  with  great  lenity  in  the 
point  of  taxation,  they  did  not,  at  the  fame  time, 
imagine  that  it  \va.s  a  eonclufive  argument  for  their 

declining- 
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declining  to  afford  any  other  kind  of  relief  to  the 
parent  ftate. 

England  in  fecuring  to  itfelf  the  exclufive  trade 
of  her  Colonies,  adted  upon  a  principle  adopted  by- 
all  modern  nations.  She  did  no  more  than  follow 
the  example  fet  before  her  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Portugueie ;  but  ihe  followed  it  with  a  lenity  to 
which  the  government  in  thofe  nations  is  an  utter 
flranger. 

In  planting  tliefe  diftant  Colonies,  ilie  endowed 
them  with  every  right  and  privilege  enjoyed  by  her 
fubjccts  at  home  :  She  left  them  at  full  liberty  to 
govern  themfelves,  and  of  framing  fuch  laws  and 
regulations,  as  the  wifdom  of  their  own  legiflatures 
fiiould  point  out  as  neceffary  for  the  good  of  the 
community  over  which  they  prefided.  In  fhort, 
ihe  gave  them  the  ampleft  powers  to  provide  for, 
2nd  purfue  their  refpe&ive  mterefts,  in  the  manner 
they  faw  fit ;  referving  only  the  benefit  of  their 
trade,  and  of  a  political  connection  under  the  fame 
fovereign. 

The  Colonies  founded  by  France  and  Holland, 
and  before  them  by  Portugal  and  Spain,  did  not  ex- 
perience the  fame  indulgence.  The  two  latter  not 
only  claimed  the  monopoly  of  their  commerce,  but 
governed  them  in  many  refpe&s  with  a  rod  of  iron  : 
burthening  them  with  an  endlefs  chain  of  vexatious 
regulations ;  cramping  every  exertion  that  feemed 
foreign  to  the  views  of  the  rulers  at  home,  giving 
no  encouragement  but  to  what  tended  dire&ly  and 
immediately  to  their  own  intereft,  and  punifliing  fe- 
verely  whatever  had  a  contrary  tendency. 

Though  France  and  Holland  did  not  adopt  fuch 
oppreffive  maxims,  yet  they  were,  in  fad:,  not 
much  lefs  ftrict  and  coercive.  They  fold,  as  it  were, 
the  propriety  of  their  Colonies  to  mercantile  ailbci- 
ations,  which,  in  order  to  make  the  moft  of  their 
bargain,  loaded  them  with  every  incumbrance  that 

a  mono- 
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a  monopolifing  fpirit  can  fuggeft :  felling  to  them 
the  commodities  of  Europe  at  an  enormous  ad- 
vance ;  taking  the  produce  of  their  lands  at  the 
loweft  prices  they  could  compel  them  to  re- 
ceive ;  and  difcouraging  the  growth  and  cultiva- 
tion of  any  more  than  they  could  difpofe  of  at  an 
unreafonable  profit  at  home. 

Such  was,  for  a  length  of  time,  the  unjuft  policy 
obferved  by  France,  in  particular,  towards  her  Co- 
lonies :  the  confequences  perfectly  correfponded 
with  io  abfurd  and  barbarous  a  fyflem.  Her  tranf- 
marine  poiTeffions  long  remained  without  any  fettled 
form  or  confiftency ;  and  never  emerged  to  any 
profperity ;  till  taught  by  dear-bought  experience, 
adminiflration  faw  the  necefiity  of  taking  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  their  monopolifers,  and  plac- 
ing her  Cokmifts  on  the  footing  of  other  fubjecls. 

England  never  treated  its  Colonies  in  this  un- 
gracious, illiberal  manner.  Content  with  the  ge- 
neral profits  refulting  from  their  trade,  fhe  left  it 
open  to  every  individual  in  her  dominions.  She 
did  not  confine  it  to  particular  ports,  as  in  Portugal 
and  Spain ;  nor  give  it  up  to  the  extortion  of  a, 
company  of  merchants,  as  in  Holland  and  France. 

Thus  her  Colonifts,  notwithftanding  fome  reftric- 
tions,  pofTefled  an  immenfe  flock  in  trade  on  their 
own  account.  Independently  of  the  direct  remit-  • 
tance  of  what  grew  on  their  lands,  to  the  {hipping 
that  failed  fromEnglandto  receive  it,  they  carried  on 
a  large  exportation  of  their  domeftic  commodities, 
which,  through  the  indulgence  of  the  metropolis, 
was  not  confined  to  her  fole  harbours,  but  extended 
by  judicious  and  well-timed  regulations,  to  various 
parts  of  both  hemifpheres, 

Hence  the  unreafonable  gains  fo  common  in  the 
fale  of  Europe  an  merchandize,  in  the  Spanilh  and 
Portuguefe  colonies,;  were  unknown  to  thole  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain  ;  where  many  articles  were, 

as 
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as  cheap,  and  fome  even  cheaper  than  in  England 
itielf,  through  the  expertnefs  of  men  converfant 
with  bufinefs,  in  the  advantageous  management  of 
their  flock. 

No  fuch  thing  is  feen  in  the  Spanifh  and  Portu- 

fuefe  fettlements ;  and  but  little  of  it  in  the 
rench.  Few  are  the  trading  veiTels  belonging  to 
the  former,  and  thole  of  an  inconiiderable  and  di- 
minutive fize.  The  capital  mips  that  viiit  their  har- 
bours, arrive  from  thofe  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 
Such  is  the  narrow  monopolizing  difpoiition  of 
both  thefe  countries,  that  they  fail  in  fleets,  under 
the  command  of  officers  commiffioned  by  govern- 
ment, as  if  it  dreaded  to  truft  them  to  any  other 
management.  It  is  but  lately  the  Court  of  Spain 
has  altered  fpme  of  her  regulations  in  this  parti- 
cular. 

There  was  a  generofity  even  in  the  reftrictions  of 
Great  Britain,  on  the  trade  of  her  colonies,  that 
Ihewed  they  were  not  impofed  ixn  the  vvantonnefs  of 
power ;  but  evidently  with  a  delign  to  repartition, 
as  it  were,  the  exercife  and  profits  of  commerce 
among  the  various  inhabitants  of  her  wide-extended 
dominions. 

While  her  fubj  efts  at  home  were  free  to  trade  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  the  fame  permiffion  in  a  nume- 
rous variety  of  articles,  was  granted  to  her  colonifts; 
the  northerft  climes  of  Europe,  and  the  Eail  Indies 
only,  were  excepted.  In  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy, 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  coafts  of 
Africa,  in  all  the  American  hemifphere,  the  veffels 
of  the  North  American  colonies  enjoyed  the  moll 
unbounded  and  lucrative  commerce. 

The  encouragement  given  to  this  commerce  was ' 
equally  wife  and  beneficent.     It  tended  in  the  di- 
rectefl  manner  to  the  improvement  of  their  coun- 
try, by  increafing  its  commodities  through  an  abun- 
dant exportation,  and  enabling  them  to  clear  and 

cultivate 
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cultivate  the  foil,  through  the  fure  and  conltant 
fale  of  the  vail  quantity  of  timber  for  all  kinds  of 
ufes,  that  accrued  from  the  cutting  down  of  their 
immenfe  fore  ft  s. 

Beiide  thefe  two  advantages,  both  of  a  capital  and 
eiTential  nature,  they  poffeffed  others  hardly  lefs 
beneficial.  They  carried  rum  and  fugar,  together 
with  the  produce  of  their  fiiheries,  to  every  market 
within  the  above  fpecified  limits.  Thefe  branches 
employed  fuch  a  multitude  of  fhipping,  that  the 
ports  of  thofe  countries  where  they  traded  were  con- 
tinually vifited,  and  often  crouded  with  them. 

True  it  is,  that  a  number  of  articles  were  alfo 
appropriated  to  an  importation  into  Great  Britain 
exciufively  ;  but  when  we  duly  conlider  this  mat- 
ter, it  will  be  found  that  the  very  nature  of  the 
countries  poflefTed  by  the  Colonifls,  gave  them  fuf- ' 
Ikient  occupation  at  home,  without  rendering  it 
any  ways  neceffary  for  their  profperitv,  that  they 
fhould  employ  themfelves  fo  much  abroad,  as  the 
Inhabitants  of  a  foil  occupied  by  a  numerous  people, 
and  whofe  tillage  had  lafted  for  ages. 

It  was  reafonable,  therefore,  to  allot  them  prin- 
cipally thetafk  of  clearing  and  cultivating  the  im- 
menfe  tracls  they  inhabit;  this  would  always  prove 
a  profitable  bufinefs,  and  enable  them  to  procure 
themfelves,  on  their  own  bottom,  a  never-fail- 
ing fund,  from  whence  to  fupply  all  their  wants, 
and  to  furnifh,  befides,  a  plentiful  fupply  for  the 
purpofes  of  trade. 

The  proof  of  this  is,  that  thofe  places  which 
arc  in  the  higheft  cultivation,  abound  moil  in 
riches  and  people.  The  population  of  Pennfyl- 
vania,  which  was  founded  fifty  years  after  fome  of 
the  other  colonies,  bids  fair,  in  time,  to  exceed 
them  all. 

In  the  mean  time,  .the  trade  in  thofe  articles  of 
which  Great  Britan  referred  the  benefit  to  her- 

felf, 
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felf,  did  not  interfere  with  the  main  purfuif  of  the 
Colonifts.  This  being  chiefly  the  purchafc  of  the 
conveniences  of  life,  there  was  certainly  no  coun- 
try where  the  Colonifts  could  find  them  generally 
in  greater,  if  io  great  perfection  ;  and,  confidering 
their  intrinfic  value,  where  they  could  find  them 
cheaper. 

Another  confideration  occurs,  and  that  of  the 
moft  material  nature.  The  fituation  of  the  Colo- 
nies is  fuch,  that  it  often  happens  in  their  dealings 
abroad,  that  a  long  courfe  of  credit  is  nece'fl'ary  for 
them.  This  they  can  find  no  where  but  in  England. 
The  opulence  of  our  merchants  is  fo  fuperior  to 
that  of  thofe  in  any  other  country  upon  earth,  that 
it  enables  them  to  wait  for  the  returns  of  their  trade, 
much  beyond  the  time  that  any  others  can  afford. 

Neither  fhould  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  ampleft 
liberty  of  trading  in  all  their  reciprocal  commodi- 
ties, fubfifted  between  North  America  and  the 
Englifh  Weft  Indies.  This  was  a  fund  from  whence 
they  derived  immenfe  refources  ;  as  it  opened  a 
channel  through  which  they  carried  out  a  ivorld  of 
articles  of  their  own  produce,  and  received  fup- 
plies  not  only  for  their  own  confumption,  but  for 
the  demands  of  that  extenfive  commerce  which 
they  carried  on  in  fo  many  parts  of  the  globe. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  notwithftanding  the  feve- 
ral  reftraints  that  took  place  on  the  American  trade, 
enough  was  left  to  render  them  a  rich  and  fkuiriih- 
ing  people.  That  they  were  fuch  in  reality,  is 
well  known  to  all  who  have  the  ieaft  acquaintance 
with  that  country.  Its  happinefs  was  vifible  to  all 
who  vifited  it.  If  ever  any  country  might  have 
been  ftiled  the  feat  of  human  felicity,  Britifh  North 
America  moft  unqueftionably  deferved  tBe  appel- 
lation. 

To  fay  that  no  partialities  exifted  in  favour  of 
Great  Britain,  would  certainjy  be  a  violation  of 

truth  ; 
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truth  ;  but  let  an  unprejudiced  man  weigh  in  fK'e 
fcale  of  Juitice,  the  conduct  obferved  by  Great 
Britain  towards  her  Colonies,  and  that  which  fo- 
reign flates  have  purfued  in  refpect  to  theirs, 
and  then  let  him  decide,  which  is  the  mofl  con- 
fiftent  with  humanity,  juftice,  and  policy. 

The  great  complaint  of  America,  was  the  difcou* 
ragement  of  manufactures,  by  confining  every  pro- 
vince to  the  ufe  of  its  own,  and  preventing  the  re- 
ciprocal importation  of  their  refpective  fabrica- 
tions. This,  it  cannot  be  denied,  was  a  fevere  re* 
gulation ;  but  when  we  reflect,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  moft,  if  not  all  of  the  articles  thus  prohibited, 
could  be  purchafed  at  a  cheaper  rate  from  England, 
the  idea  of  feverity  naturally  annexed  to  fuch  a  pro- 
hibition, is  much  diminished  ;  and  it  almoft  va- 
niihes  away  on  the  additional  confideration,  that 
the  hands  thus  employed  would  have  been  much 
more  beneficially  taken  up,  both  in  a  public  and  in 
a  private  light,  in  the  great  and  important  bufinefs 
of  agriculture,  or  of  navigation. 

It  ought,  neverthelefs,  to  be  allowed,  that  to 
curb  the  difpofition  of  a  whole  people  towards  any 
branch  of  induilry  or  ingenuity,  is  a  meafure  to 
which  it  cannot  be  expected  that  human  nature  will 
tamely  fubmit.  It  is  viewed  as  a  fpecies  of  affront 
to  the  underftanding.  The  detriment  that  may  pof- 
fibly  arife  from  the  prohibition,  is-  not  fo  much  re- 
fented  as  the  prohibition  itfelf. 

As  mankind,  therefore,  will  generally  bear  op- 
prcflion  much  more  eafily  than  infult,  it  is  probable 
that  the  rigorous  injunctions  precluding  the  fale  of 
any  manufacture  of  their  own  make,  beyond  their 
provincial  boundaries,  appeared  to  the  Americans 
as  calculated  to  crufh  their  native  talents  in  the 
very  infancy  of  their  exertion,  and  to  cut  off  the 
very  hope  of  ever  arriving  at  thofe  advantages  to 
which  they  were  of  right  mtitkd. 

Pre- 
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*  Preventions  of  this  nature  are  always  the  more  odi- 
ous, as  they  feem  levelled  at  the  abilities  of  a  peo- 
ple, and  deiigned  as  it  were  to  keep  them  in  a  ftate 
of  natural  inferiority.  For  this  reafon,  -undoubt- 
edly, they  were  eileerned  a  heavy  grievance  through- 
out the  American  colonies ;  and  every  individual 
confpired,  as  it  were,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  to 
elude  them. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  difcontent  arifing 
from  regulations  of  this  fort,  that  the  liberality 
with  which  Great  Britain  acted  in  other  inilances, 
was  overlooked.  She  not  only  abftaincd  from  the 
laying  of  duties  on  her  own  manufactures,  but 
took  off  thofe  on  foreign  articles  when  exported 
to  America.  Herein  her  conduct  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  other  European  flates  with 
regard  to  their  Coloniils,  whom  they  force  to 
receive  fuch  goods,  loaded  with  all  the  duties  they 
are  charged  with  in  their  own  ports. 

While  this  indulgence  lafted,  goods  of  foreign 
fabrication  were  often  confiderably  lower  in  price,  in 
fome  of  the  colonies,  than  in  fome  parts  of  Europe 
itfelfc 

It  was  not,  therefore,  without  great  murmurs  and 
complaints  in  the  Colonies,  that  a  ceffation  of  this 
indulgence  took  place  immediately  after  the  war. 
They  looked  upon  this  meafure  as  a  prelude  to 
others  flill  more  difagreeable  ;  and  began  to  think 
that  Great  Britain  meant  to  try  how  far  fhe  might 
render  them  fubfervient  to  her  convenience,  and  to 
what  extent  fhe  might  do  it  without  endangering 
her  own  interefls. 

They  were  full  of  thefe  ideas,  when  the  Britifh 
Miniftry,  ahrmed  at  the  amazing  increafe  of  fmug- 
gling,  and  the  prodigious  lofTes  it  occafioned  to  the 
revenue,  took  the  refolutution  to  ufe  every  poffible 
effort  in  order  to  prevent  it.  To  this  intent,  which 
in  itfelf  was  perfectly  juft  and  reafonable,  a  fcheme 

was 
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was  propofed  and  embraced,  which  proved  highly 
pernicious  in  its  confequences,  and  rendered  the  re- 
medy much  worfe  than  the  difeafe. 

A  number  of  armed  cutters  were  {tationed  around 
the  coafts  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  commanders  of 
which  the  flridlefl  orders  were  iiTued  to  ad:  in  the 
capacity  of  revenue  officers.  They  were  enjoined 
to  take  the  ufual  Cuftom-houfe  oaths,  and  to  ob- 
ferve  the  regulations  prefcribed  by  them* 

Never  was  a  more  ignominious  duty  impofed 
upon  men  of  gallantry  and  fpirit.  It  funk  the  brave 
and  enterprizing  feaman  into  a  nicer  tide-waiter* 
That  eagernefs  and  zeal  which  had  been  employed 
in  the  fearch  and  attack  of  an  enemy,  was  now  ex- 
ercifed  in  the  difcovery  and  feizure  of  prohibited 
goods;  and  the  courage  which  they  had  difplayed 
in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  was  now  directed 
againfl  their  fellow  fubjedls. 

Had  thefe  unwife  meafures,  however,  been  con- 
fined at  home,  the  evils  they  produced  would  have 
been  fo  much  circumfcribed,  that  on  due  experi- 
ence of  them,  they  might  in  time  have  been  obvi- 
ated ;  but  as  one  wrong  Hep  is  generally  produclive 
of  others,  the  fame  unfortunate  fpirit  that  planned 
them  for  the  coafl  of  Britain,  extended  them  to  the 
Ihores  of  America. 

The  outcry  was  greaf  againfl  them  in  England  ; 
but  in  America  it  was  outrageous.  As  it  could  not 
be  fuppofed  that  gentlemen  bred  in  the  naval  fer- 
vice were  converfant  in  the  laws  and  ufages  of  the 
Cuftom-houfe,  they  were  often  guilty  of  infringing 
them.  Remedies  were  at  hand  in  England;  but 
in  America  it  was  difficult,  and  in  fome  cafes  almoft 
impracticable  to  obtain  redrefs,  from  the  tediouf- 
nefs  of  forms,  and  the  diftanceof  places. 

To  this  grievance,  which  weighed  heavy  through-* 
out  a  country  where  much  liberty  of  trade  had  been 

fuffered 
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fuffered  and  connived  at,  another  quickly  fucceed- 
ed,  no  lefs,  if  not  more  obnoxious  to  the  trading 
part  of  the  community. 

A  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  had,  for  more 
than  a  century,  been  carried  on  between  the  Britifh 
iilands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  Spanifh  fettle- 
mcnts  on  the  vafl  continent  of  South  America  :  it 
had  for  many  years  been  largely  participated  by  the 
North  American  colonies.  It  was  a  commerce  of  the 
clearer!  gain  and  benefit  to  the  Britifh  trader  ;  it  con- 
fiiled  in  a  prodigious  exchange  of  all  kinds  of  Rri- 
tiih  commodities  for  the  precious  metals, 

Senfible  that  the  advantages  lay  entirely  on  the 
fide  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  ruinous  to  the  in- 
trrefts  of  Spain,  that  monarchy  had  always  oppofed 
this  commerce  with  all  its  might.  Guarda-coftas 
were  commiflioned  to  fcour  the  wide-extended 
coafts  of  her  American  dominions,  and  to  feize 
every  veffel  that  approached  too  near  them  ;  a  tafk 
which  they  executed  with  fuch  indifcriminate  II- 
cenfc,  that  it  provoked  the  war  which  broke  out 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  in  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  thirty-nine 

But  though  this  commerce  was  in  dired:  oppofi- 
iition  to  the  orders  of  Spain,  and  could  not  there- 
fore be  confide  red  as  ftridlly  legal,  it  certainly  was 
not  che  bniinefs  of  Great-Britain  to  preve'nt  it.  The 
new  fyftem  however  adopted  by  the. Britifh  mini- 
ftry,  was  purfued  as  if  a  convention  had  been  made 
with  the  Spanifh  Court  for  that  very  purpofe.  The 
Britifh  cruizers  afted  as  if  they  had  received  their 
cor$min*ions  from  Spain,  and  were  to  be  rewarded  by 
her  for  deftroying  this  commerce.  They  did  it 
effeftually ;  and  in  a  Ihort  fpace  of  time  it  was  al- 
moft  wholly  annihilated. 

This  to  the  Northern  Colonies  was  a  deprivation 
of  the  moft  ferious  nature.  This  traffic  had  long 
proved  the  mine  from  whence  they  drew  thofe  fup- 
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plies  of  gold  and  filver,  that  enabled  them  to  make 
copious  remittances  to  England,  and  to  provide  a 
Sufficiency  of  current  fpecie  at  home.  It  gave  life 
,to  bufmeis  of  every  denomination,  by  the  facility 
with  which  payments  were  made.  A  proportion- 
able increafe  of  trade  kept  pace  with  this  readinefs 
jof  cafh,  and  a  reciprocal  circulation  of  money  and 
merchandife  was  eftablifhed,  to  the  benefit  of  all 
parties  concerned. 

A  fudden  flop  being  thus  put  to  this  profperous 
career,  all  America  felt  it  to  its  vitals,  and  broke 
out  in  the  louder!  complaints  againft  the  fervile 
jcomplaifance  of  Britain  to  Spain ;  and  the  ill  po- 
licy of  difobiiging  its  own  fubje&s  to  humour 
foreigners. 

Their  complaints  were  juflly  founded ;  but  the 
evil  flar  of  Britain  began  to  predominate  :  the  Mi- 
niilry  continued  in  the  refolutions  they  had  taken  ; 
and,  as  if.thefe  had  not  done  fufficient  mifchief,  they 
followed  them,  with  others  no  lefs  offensive  to  the 
Americans. 

-In  the  Sefiion  of  Parliament  of  March,  one  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-four,  a  Bill  was  fram- 
ed,, laying  heavy  duties  on  the  articles  imported 
into  the  Colonies  from  the  French  and  other  iilands 
in  the  Weil  Indies,  and  ordering  thefe  duties  to  be 
paid  in  fpecie  into  the  Exchequer  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

.  The  injufUceand-abfurdity  of  this  new  law,  both 
of  which  were  equally  .glaring,  excited,,  afrelh,  the 
murmurs  of  the  Colonifts.  They  represented,  in 
the  flrongefl  terms,  how  inconvenient  it  was,  after 
depriving  them  of  the  means  of  obtaining  fpecie, 
to  infill  upon  their  paying  thofe  duties  into  the  Bri- 
tifti  Treafury  in  fpecie  alone. 

:  But  that  which  perplexed  and  incenfed  them 
mare  than  all  the  reft,  was  the  Bill  palled  in  the  fame 

Seffion, 
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Seffion,  to  reflrain  the  currency  of  paper  money  in 
the  Colonies* 

All  thefe  new  regulations  treading  fo  clofe,  as  it 
were,  upon  each  other,  were  objects  of  equal  fur- 
prize  and  difpleafure  to  the  people  of  North  Ame- 
rica, It  was  a  fcheme  to  them,  in  fome  refpedt,  en- 
tirely new;  as  notwithftanding  various  laws  had, 
from  time  to  time,  been  enacled  regarding  their 
commercial  intercourfe,  they  had  ufually  been  made 
at  confiderable  intervals,  and  dicl  not  wear  that  ap- 
pearance of  reilraint  and  coercion,  nor  weigh  upon 
them  in  the  manner  of  the  prefent* 

Warm  and  fpirited  remonftrances  were  fent  home 
from  America,  pleading  their  caufein  the  language 
of  men  who  think  themfelves  ill  ufed,  and  are  de- 
termined to  obtain  redrefs.  They  laid  every  argu- 
ment before  the  Miniflry,  that  ingenuity,  prompt- 
ed by  intereft,  could  furnifh  them  with  :  they  rea- 
foned,  they  expoilulated ;  in  Ihort,  they  ufed  every 
method  that  could  be  employed,  to  prevail  upon 
the  ruling  powers  to  recall  what  they  had  done. 

Among  other  allegations,  they  explicitly  menti- 
oned that  iuch  reflraints  upon  their  trade  were  inad- 
miffible  in  America,  as  they  directly  tended  to  put 
an  end  to  the  clearing  of  their  lands,  and  the  pro- 
fecution  of  their  fifheries.  Unlefs  thole  foreign 
ports  where  they  depoiited  the  furplus  of  their 
corn,  and  of  the  provifions  of  all  kinds  abounding 
in  their  country,  were  freely  opened  to  them,  whi- 
ther muft  they  carry  them  ?  The  Britifh  Hlands  in 
the  Weft  Indies  could  not  alone  confume  them, 
Britain  did  not  want  them.  Difpofe  of  them  iome- 
where  they  rnuft;  and  where  could  that  be,  unlefs 
in  places  where  they  would  fetch  a  reafonabje 
price  ? 

It  were  the  height  of  partiality  to  deny  the  vali- 
dity of  thefe  reafonings  ;  it  was  obvious  to  all  dif- 
cerning  and  judicious  people  ;  their  cafe  was  not* 

C  2  therefore* 
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therefore,  left  to  them  alone  to  maintain;  it  gain- 
ed a  multitude  of  partifans  in  the  mother  country, 
"and  Was  openly  and  warmly  eipouied  by  ibme  of  the 
moll  reipectable  characters  in  the  land. 

But  in  America  they  did  not  flop  at  bare  com- 
plaints. When  they  found  that  their  remonftrances 
were  ineffectual,  they  bethought  themfelvcs  of  nfmg 
fome  more  efficacious  means  to  convince  the  Bri- 
tifh  Miniftry  of  the  error  they  had  committed,  in 

•  running  counter  to  the  opinions  and  defigns  of  a  nu- 
merous people,  fituated  at  fuch  a  diftance,  and  able, 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  elude  their  intentions, 

They  now,  for  the  fir  ft  time,  united  in  a  gene- 
ral oppofition  to  the  views  of  the  Britim  Miniftry. 

•  Meetings  were  held,  and  reiblutions  were  taken  to 
make  no  further  importations  from  Great  Britain  of 
what  was  not  of  abtblute  neceffity  ;  and  to  encoii- 

-rage,  to  the  utmoft  of  their   power,  every  fpecies 
'  of  manufacture. that  was  practicable  among  them* 

In  this  refolution  multitudes  immediately'  con- 
curred,- to  the  gxeat  detriment  of  the  manufacturers 

•  in  England,  who  were  not  fparing  of  their  difap- 

•  probation  of  the  minifterial  meafures,  and  cxpreif- 

•  ed  it  in  the  mod  violent  and  refentful  terms. 

•  But  the  Miniftry  was  proof  againft  all  kind  of 

--oppofition.     It  proceeded,  ftep  by  ftep,  in  the  exe- 

"-;  cutlon  of  its  projects  ?  as  if  nothing  was  wanting  to 

!  complete  them,  but  a  firm  refolution  to  do  it. 

In  order,  however,  to  mix  lenity  with  firmnefs, 

•  they  patted  fever al  Acts  favourable  to- the  commerce 
of  the  Colonies,  hoping  thereby  to  iboth  them  into 

•  a  fubmiffion  to  thofe  that  had  given  them  fo  much 
diiguir. 

:-*-*  But  the  Coloaifts  were  now  become  fo  full  of  fuf- 
picions,  and  placed  fo  little  reliance  on  the  good 

•  will  of  the  Miniftry,  that  their  whole  attention  was 

•  ;iLcn  up  in  deviling  means  to  thwart  their  rneafures. 
*Thtfy-paid,little.iegard.to  theie  conceliions,  which. 

i  they 
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flicynow  looked  upon  as  meer  artifice,  ufedonly  to 
decoy  them  into  fecurity  and  inattention  to  their 
own  interefts. 

They  were  further  confirmed  in  this  belief,  by 
the  advice  they  received  fnortly  after,  that  the  Mi- 
nillry  had  it  in  contemplation  to  eftabliih  {lamp  du- 
ties in  America  fimilar  to  thofe  already  fettled  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  pretence  upon  which  the  Miniftry  founded 
this  meafure,  gave  as  much  offence  as  the  meaiure 
itfelf.  It  was  voted  by  the  Houfeof  Commons  as  juft 
and  requifite  towards  defraying  the  expences  negef- 
fary  for  the  protection  of  the  Colonies. 

The  receipt  of  this  advice  roMled  the  fury  of  the 
Americans  to  the  higheft  pitch.  The  protection 
that  was  alledged,  they  deemed  not  only  unnecef- 
fary,  but  an  abiblute  nufance.  They  wanted,  they 
faid,  no  protestors  but  themfelves  ;  and  were  more 
than  adequate  to  fuch  a  talk  againft  any  enemy  they 
had  to  apprehend. 

The  military  forces  that  were  Rationed  over  fe- 
vcral  parts  of  the  Continent,  they  reprefented  as 
equally  dangerous  and  expenfive.  They  were, 
from  the  nature  of  their  profeffion,  a  conftant  check 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  fubject ;  and  were  at  the 
fame  time  a  heavy  charge  on  the  public. 

It  was  in  vain  pleaded  by  the  mother  country, 
that  a  regular  body  of  well-difciplined  men  was  an 
indifpenfible  requifite  in  all  ftates.  This  might  be 
admitted  in  England,  and  other  countries  in  Eu- 
rope ;  but  was  evidently  otherwife  in  America, 
where  the  Indians  alone  remained,  whom  it  was  no 
very  difficult  matter  to  keep  in  awe. 

The  truth  was,  that  Great  Britain,  under  the 
pretext  of  providing  for  the  fafety  and  defence  of 
its  colonies,  meant  only  to  fecure  their  obedience, 
and  to  terrify  them  into  an  implicit  acquieicence  in 
all  its  dictates, 

C  3  Such 
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Such  were  the  fentiments  that  pervaded  all 
rica,  when  firft  they  were  apprized  that  taxes  were 
to  be  laid  upon  them,  for  the  fupport  of  the  troops 
on  that  eftahlifhment. 

The  previous  notice  of  a  Bill  of  this  kind  being 
in  agitation,  has,  by  fome  politicians,  been  con 
demned  as  a  ilep  that  betrayed  wavering  and  hefi- 
tation  in  the  Councils  of  the  mother  country,  and 
that  betrayed  too  much  of  fear  and  want  of  refolu- 
tion,  for  the  Colonifls  not  to  perceive  it,..  Had  the 
Miniftry  proceeded  at  once  to  carry  its  refolves  into 
immediate  execution,  they  would  have  met  with 
much  leis  refinance,  than  by  making  them  known 
in  this  manner,  a  full  twelvemonth  before  they  ven- 
tured to  give  them^the  force  of  law.  This  was,  in 
fad:,  putting  the  queftion  to  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica, whether  they  would  confent  to  them  or 
not. 

The  interval  between  this  notice  and  the  ap- 
proaching feflion,  that  was  to  determine  their  fate, 
was  marked  in  America  by  the  moft  violent  fer- 
mentation. The  minds  of  the  inhabitants  feemed 
to  be  undergoing  a  total  transformation  from  their 
preceding  itate.  Inflead  of  their  late  peaceable  and 
fieady  attachment  to  the  Britifh  nation,  and  its  in- 
tereits,  they  were  daily  lofing  their  refpect,  and 
falling  off  from  that  complying  dilpoiition  which 
had  fo  long  characterized  them. 

It  was  not  only  among  detached  individuals  that 
fuch  a  difpofition  prevailed  :  it  was  no  lefs  vifible 
among  their  public  and  corporate  bodies,  and  af- 
fected even  the  members  of  their  government  an4 
legiflatures.  The  General  Affemblies  of  Maifa- 
chufet  and  New  York,  exprefled  their  diiTatisfac- 
tion  and  alarm,  in  terms  that  fully  ihewed  how 
{Irongly  they  were  determined  to  reject  any  mea- 
fures  that  might  be  framed  in  conformity  with, 
the  prefent  views. of  the  Britifh  miniftry. 

They 
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They  did  not  flop  here. — They  came  to  forne 
reiblutions,  in  coniequence  of  thofe  that  had  been 
taken  in  the  Britifh  Houie  of  Commons,  which, 
amply  manifefted  how  inflexibly  they  were  averfe 
to  them.  They  accompanied  their  reiblutions  with 
petitions  to  the  Houie  of  Commons,  intreating 
them  to  give  no  countenance  to  the  propofals  of 
the  miniilry.  - 

During  the  fpring  feffion  of  one  thoufand  fevert 
hundred  -and  fixty-five,  adminiflration  informed  the. 
agents  of  the  feveral  colonies,  reiident  in  London, 
that  if  their  conftituents  would  propofe  any  other- 
mode  of  railing  the  fum  intended  to  be  levied  by' 
fianip-duties,  their  propofal  would  be  accepted; 
and  the  {lamp-duty  laid  afide.  The  agents  replied,' 
that  they  were  not  authorifed  to  give  any  aniwer ; 
but  were  inilriufled  to  oppofb  the  bill,  when  itfhould 
brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  by  petitions,' 
queftioning  the  right  claimed  by  Parliament  of  tax- 
ing the  Colonies. 

Full  time  had  been  o-iven  them  to  canvafs  this 

o 

dangerous  queftion  in  the  ampleft  manner.  They" 
had  prepared  a  diverfity  of  arguments  in  opposition- 
to  the  Parliamentary  preteniions.  They  objected, 
that  the  powers  intended  to  be  given  to  the  Vice- 
admiralty  courts  in  America,  by  the  ad:  for  lay- 
ing ilamp-duties,  would  prove  a  fource  of  intole- 
rable grievance,  by  their  diflance  from  each  other ; 
and  ftill  more,  by  their  deciding  without  th-e  inter- 
vention of  a  jury. 

They  alledged,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  pay- 
ments required  by  the  acl:  being  in  fpecie,  would 
infallibly  drain  them  of  the  little  coin  remaining 
for  neceffary  circulation,  and  prove  an  infurmoun- 
table  impediment  in  the  way  of  trade. 

But  that  which  they  urged  as  the  mod  cogent^ 

and    moil  forcible  of  all   arguments,    was, — that 

not  being  repr-efented  in  the  Britifh  Parliament,  it* 

could  have  no  right  to  tax  them.    This  they  affirm- 

C  4  ed 
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ed  in  the  moil  open  and  explicit  terms ;  alTerting, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  they  alone  were  competent  to 
judge  what  taxes  they  were  able  to  bear.  They 
claimed,  therefore,  the  right  of  exercifing  this 
judgment  exclusively,  and  of  impofing  taxes  upon 
themfelves,  without  the  interference  of  any  others. 

This  was  a  language  which  Great-Britain  had 
never  before  heard  from  her  Colonies.  The  ruling 
powers  liftened  to  it  with  anger  and  indignation. — • 
But  it  was  not  the  Colonies  alone  that  fpoke  in 
this  ftile  :— It  was  taken  up  with  no  lefs  warmth 
and  refolution  even  in  the  Parliament  itfelf,  and 
was  now  fpread  over  the  nation  at  large.  The 
principles  adopted  by  the  Americans,  were  main- 
tained by  numbers,  with  as  much  vehemence  as  if 
the  caufe  of  the  Americans  was  their  own. 

The  miniilry  were  equally  chagrined  and  aflo- 
nifhed  at  the  violence  with  which  io  great  a  pro- 
portion of  the  nation  efpoufed  the  preteniions  of  the 
Colonies.  As  the  fyftem  of  taxing  them  had  been 
previoufly  determined  upon,  they  knew  not  how  to 
recede  from  a  meafure  that  was  to  be  the  firft  effay 
in  that  important  trial.  They  were  loath  to  aban- 
don at  once  an  attempt,  from  which  they  had  pro- 
mifed  themfelves  fo  much  utility,  in  cafe  of  fuc- 
cefs,  They  were  as  eager  to  go  forward  in  the 
profecution  of  their  fcheme,  as  their  adverfaries 
were  that  they  Ihonld  defift,  notwithfcanding  they 
clearly  faw  the  perijs  that  muft  attend  it, 

But  the  time  was  now  come,  that  Britain  was  to 
be  involve^  in  the  mod  tremencluous  and  deflruc- 
tlve  quarrel  that;  had  befallen  her  for  the  courfe  of 
many  ages. 

Impelled  by  that  prepo.fTeflion  in  favour  of  a  long 
cherifhed  idea,  which  the  belt  and  wifeft  men  are 
fp  often  not  able  to  refifl,  arid  hurried  by  that  im- 
petuQfhy  which  the  heat  of  pa,rty  naturally  infpires, 
the  miniftry  bore  down  all  oppoikipn?  Theftamp-. 
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was  parTed  by  a  Parliamentary  majority,  in 
ipite  of  the  arguments  within  doors,  the  clamours 
without,  and  the  ipirited  and  repeated  remonltran-' 
ces  of  the  Colonies. 

This  famous  a&  has  juftly  been  confidered  as  the 
prelude  and  occafion  of  all  the  fubfequent  ilorms, 
that  raged  not  only  in  North  America,  but  extended 
their  horrors  to  almoit  every  other  quarter  of  both 
hernifpheres. 

•  Its  arrival  in  America  threw  immediately  the 
whole  continent  inro  flames.  Boilon,  the  capital  of 
New  England,  where  the  news  firft  arrived,  ex- 
prefled  its  refentment  in  a  manner  perfectly  fuit- 
able  to  the  violent  fpirit  with  which  its  inhabitants 
have  always  oppofed  whatever  they  have  deemed 
injuftice  and  oppreilion.  The  colours  of  the  {hip- 
ping of  the  harbour  were  hoifted  half-mail,  the 
bells  of  the  churches  were  muffled,  and  tolled  a 
funeral  peal ;  the  act  was  printed  with  a  death's- 
head  affixed  to  it,  in  lieu  of  the  king-arms : — It 
was  cryed  about  the  ilree^s,  and  (tiled  "  The 
Folly  of  England,  and  the  Ruin  of  America.'* 

Thefe  firft  effuiions  of  refentment  and  rage,  were 
followed  by  numberlefs  attacks  from  the  public 
papers.  They  arraigned  both  the  juilice  and  policy 
of  the  tax ;  and  reprefented  it  as  repugnant  to  the 
dignity  and  wifdom  of  the  Britilh  nation,  and^as 
pregnant  with  every  evil  that  could  cauie  a  long 
and  deep  repentance. 

Emblems  of  the  mod  hoftile  figniflcation  were  at 
the  fame  time  adopted  by  fundry  news-papers  : — 
One  of  them,  in  particular,  exhibited  the  figure  of 
of  afnake,  cut  in  feveral  pieces,  each  one  infcribed 
with  the  name  of  fome  Colony  :  the  motto  above 
them  was  "  JOIN,  or  DIE  !" 

The  acl  itfelf  was  treated  with  the  moil  ignomi- 
nious contempt.  It  was  publicly  committed  to  the 
flames  in  feveral  places  by  the  inraged  populace, 

together 
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together  with  the  effigies  of  fuch  as  were  imagined 
to-  have  been  its  framers  and  promoters.  Ships 
that  arrived  with  flamped  papers  on  board,  were 
obliged  to  deliver  them  up  into  the  cuflody  of  per- 
fons  appointed  to  preveut  their  being  ufed  ;  or  to 
enter'  into  an  engagement  that  they  would  not  land 
them.  The  only  places  where  they  could  be  effec- 
tually protected  from  the  fury  and  infolence  of  the 
multitude,  were  men  of  war,  and  garrifons. 

The  perfons  who  were  commifnoned  to  diftri- 
bute  thefe  papers,  were  all,  without  exception, 
compelled  to  refign  their  office,  and  folemnly  pro- 
mile  never  to  refurne  it. 

•  But  their  chief  refentment  was  directed  againft 
fuch  of  their  own  countrymen  as  iided  with  Govern- 
ment, and  were  active  in  afferting  its  authority.  —  • 
They  plundered  their  houies,  deitroyed  their  pro- 
perty, and  ufed  their  perfons  with  the  utmo.fi  in-- 


While  thefe  outrages  were  perpetrated  by  the 
lower  claifes,  the  better  fort  did  not  interfere  in  the? 
leaft  to  prevent  them.  They  law,  with  fecret 
pleafure,  how  well  they  would  be  fupported  in  the 
determination  they  had  formed  to  relift  the  dciigns 
cf  Great-Britain.  Some  of  them  did  not  fcruplc 
to  iignify  in  a  public  manner,  that  they  would 
pay  no  taxes,  but  fuch  as  were  laid  upon  them  by 
the  legiflature  of  their  refpective  province. 

The  AiTemblies  themfelves  connived,  in  fact,  at 
thefe  tumultuous  proceedings,  by  declining  to 
afliil  their  Governors,  and  other  officers  inveflcd 
with  lawful  authority,  either  with  their  advice  or 
countenance.  They  left  them  to  act  fingly,  as 
they  might  think  proper,  without  giving  them- 
felves any  concern  about  the  riots,  thofe  who  ex^ 
cited  them,  or  fuch  as  were  the  fufferers. 

They  foon  proceeded  farther  ;  and  from  filent 
fpectators7  became  the  principal  actors^  in  the  more; 

intcreiling 
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znterefling  and  important  fcenes  that  fucceeded  to 
thefe  popular  commotions. 

Emboldened  by  what  they  faw,  and  what 
they  daily  heard  frofri  all  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, they  now  Hepped  forth,  and  relblutely 
avowed  their  fentiments  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
They  openly  declared,  that  the  authority  aiTumed 
over  North  America  was  illegal;  and  that  Great- 
Britain  had  no  right  to  irripofe  taxes  upon  them, 
without  their  own,  free  confent. 

In  thefe  refolves,  the  concurrence  of  the  various 
Colonies  was  univerfal.  Never  had  fuch  unanimity 
appeared  among  them  upon  any  antecedent  occa- 
fion.  Though  differing  in  a  number  of  efTential 
points,  both  civil  and  religious,  there  was  no  dif- 
fenting  voice  among  them  in  their  oppolition  to  the 
defigns  of  the  Britiih  miniftry. 

The  Colony  of  Virginia  was  the  firft  to  begin  the 
work  of  open  and  formal  denial  to  the  requifitions 
of  the  mother-country.  It  declared  fully  and  ex- 
plicitly, that  the  General  Aflembly  of  the  Pro- 
vince,, together  with  the  King  of  Great-Britain,  or 
his  fubftitute,  had,  in  their  reprefentative  capa-. 
city,  the  fole  and  exclufive  right  and  power  to  lay 
taxes  and  impofitions  upon  the  inhabitants;  and 
that  every  attempt  to  veil:  fuch  a  power  in  any  other 
perfonsbutthofe  conftituting  the  general  affembly, 
was  illegal,  unconilitutional,  and  unjufl ;  and  had 
a  manifeft  tendency  to  deilroy  Britiih,  no  lefs  than 
American  freedom. 

The  refolves  of  the  other  Provinces  ran  much  in 
the  fame  ftrain,  and  bore  evident  marks  of  the  moft 
rooted  and  inflexible  determination  to  abide  by 
them,  at  all  events,  and  to  flop  at  no  meafures  that 
might  become  necefTary  to  fupport  and  enforce 
them. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  give  efficacy  to  thefe  refo- 
lutions,  and  to  make  the  people  in  England  feel 
more  readily  the  conferences  of  their  diffatisfac- 
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tlon,  the  merchants  and  traders  entered  publicly  into 
reciprocal  agreements  to  order  no  more  goods  from 
Great- Britain,  nor  even  to  permit  the  fale  of  fuch 
as  might  be  coniigned  to  them,  after  the  expiration 
of  the  prefent  year. 

In  order  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  Rritifh  goods, 
they  now  betook  themfelves  to  a  regular  encourage- 
ment of  all  forts  of  domeitic  manufactures.  An 
ailbciation  was  formed  for  this  purpofe  at  New 
York,  and  through  the  premiums  it  offered,  quick- 
ly excited  the  induftry  of  the  numerous  emigrants 
that  had  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  years  refort- 
ed  to  America  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Fabrica- 
tions were  fet  on  foot  of  fuch  commodities  as 
could  not  be  difpenfed  with;  and,  in  a  little  time, 
quantities  of  the  coarfefl  and  commoneft  forts  were 
brought  to  market,  and  chearfully  preferred  to  the 
Englilh,  though  dearer,  and  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Such  was,  at  the  fame  time,  their  zeal  and  care 
to  provide  abundantly  for  the  execution  of  this 
fcheme,  that  a  refblution  was  taken  to  abitain  from 
the  eating  of  lamb,  "that  no  wool  might  be  wanting 
for  the  ufe  of  thofe  manufactures  of  which  it  was 
the  chief  material. 

Thofe  elegancies  which  were  of  Britifn  make  and 
importation,  were  now  univerfally  laid  aiide  :  the 
women  did  not  yield  to  the  men  in  thefe  inftances  of 
felf-denial ;  and  were  as  exemplary  in  refuiing  every 
article  of  decoration  for  their  perfons,  and  of  lux- 
ury for  their  tables. 

Such  a  remarkable  revolution  in  the  difpofitibn 
and  behaviour  of  its  colonies,  {truck  the  Britim 
government  with  the  deepeft  alarm.  They  beheld 
multitudes  of  artificers,  of  all  denominations,  on 
the  point  of  being  reduced  to  the  moil  deplorable 
diltrefs.  They  law  the  manufactories,  flourifriing 
in  fo  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  danger  of  im- 
mediate deflruction.  The  Colonies,  were  computed 
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to  take  off  annually,  full  three  millions  worth  of 
their  proi  uce.  The  lofs  of  fo  confiderable  a  branch 
of  trade,  was  an  idea  not  to  be  born  with  patience  ; 
and  yet  to  perfift  in  the  fyilem  of  colony  taxation, 
nuiil  inevitably  occafion  it,  with,  perhaps,  more 
fatal  confeqUences. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  thefe  confule- 
rations  made  much  imprefiion  upon  the  Miniftry 
that  had  planned  and  executed  the  meaiures  which 
now  threatened  ib  much  mifchief.  It  is  probable 
they  imagined  that  after  the  fir  ft  fermentation  was 
over,  the  minds  of  people  would  cool,  and  return 
of  themfelves  to  their  former  Hate  of  acquiescence 
and  conformity  to  the  will  and  defire  of  the  parent 
llate,  rather  than  involve  themfelves  in  an  alterca- 
tion, that  would  certainly  bring  with  it  a  variety  of 
diiiretfes,  and  muft  neceffarily  intangle  them  in  dif- 
ficulties from  which  they  would  not  poffibly  extri- 
cate themfelves  according  to  their  expectations. 

Thofe,  indeed,  were  not  only  the  fentiments  of 
the  miniftry  ; — they  were  adopted  by  numbers  at 
that  time  ;  and  continue  itill  to  be  the  perfuaiioa 
of  many  to  this  day. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       II. 

Repeal  of  the  Stamp  AB. 

WHILE  Great  Britain  and  America  were  fuf- 
pended  in  anxious  expectation  in  what 
manner  thefe  differences  between  both  would  ter- 
minate, the  miniftry  fo  obnoxious  to  the  latter  was 
diimnTed,  and  another  fubilituted  in  its  room,  whofe 
inclinations  and  politics  were  looked  upon  as  more 
favourable  to  their  willies. 

In  the  mean  time,  difagreeable  tidings  were  daily 
arriving  from  tke  American  continent.  After  fe- 
verally  reprobating,  in  their  provincial  affemblies, 
the  regulations  contained  in  the  Stamp  Adi,  thefe 
bodies,  in  order  to  confer  more  weight  on  their  de- 
terminations, refolved  to  hold  a  general  congrefs  of 
all  the  colonies,  wherein  they  might  form  fuch  an 
union  as  might  render  them  more  refpectable,  and 
add  more  ftrength  and  weight  to  the  opinions  they 
ihould  adopt  among  themfelves,  and  to  the  rapre- 
fentations  they  intended  to  tranfmit  to  the  Britifh 
Parliament. 

This  refolution  was  taken  in  Auguft,  one  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-five,  and  was  carried 
into  execution  in  the  beginning  of  Odtober  follow- 
iag,  at  New  York  ;  in  which  city  was  held  the  firft 
Congrefs  of  the  American  continent. 

The  proceedings  of  this  general  meeting  of  the 
Colonies,  were  conformable  to  thofe  of  their  re- 
fpe&ive  aflemblies.  They  agreed  exactly  in  the 
fame  refolves,  and  feconded  them  with  petitions  to 
the  King  and  to  both  Houfes  of  Parliament ;  where- 
in they  fet  forth  with  great  refpedt,  but  with  equal 
firmnefs,  the  impropriety  of  laying  taxes  upon  them 

without 
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-.without  their  confent,  and  earneftly  fupplicated  for 
•;i  rcdrefs  of  the  grievances  that  muft  infue  from  . 
continuation  of  the  Stamp  A<£t. 

Thefe  petitions,  the  Americans  flattered 
felves,  would  meet  with  more  attention  from  the 
prcfent,  than  from  the  late  miniftry  ;  and  herein 
they  were  not  deceived. 

When  the  Parliament  met  in  January,  fixty-fix., 
the  tranfadtions  upon  the  American  continent  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year,  became  the  fubject  of  the 
jmod  ferious  conikieration,  and  occaiioned  a  multi- 
.plicity  of  debates  and  arguments, 
,  Nor  were  the  difcuffions  without  doors  lefs  earn-eft 
and  animated.  If  the  Americans  had  their  op po~ 
•fers,  it  is  no  lefs  true  that  they  had  their  partifans ; 
:rrul  which  were  the  warmeft  and  morl  violent  of  the 
jrwo,  is  hard  to  decide. 

The  propriety  and  neceffity  of  repealing  the 
Stamp  Acl,  was  ilrongly  infilled  upon  by  one  party,. 
Its  inequitablenefs,  impradlicability,  and,  above 
all,  its  impolicy,  were  afierted  with  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  reafonings. 

The  unanimity  with  which  it  had  been  refilled 
was  reprefented  in  the  ftrongeil  colours.  Traders 
of  the  loweil  degree,  ihopkeepers,  and  the  -corn- 
man  eft  retailers,  had  agreed  to  drop  all  bufineis 
Iboner  than  tranfact  it  with  the  ufe  of  ftamps. 

Profeffions,  the  very  exiflence  of  which  depend- 
ed on  the  continual  ufe  of  them,  had  thrown  up 
their  means  of  fubfiilence,  fooner  than  employ  them. 
This  was  remarkably  applicable  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  law,  who  had,  upon  this  critical  occaiion, 
exhibited  a  rare  example  of  difmtereftednefs. 

So  little  was  the  {lamp  ad:  regarded  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, that  they  had  univerfally  agreed  to  carry  on 
their  ufual  bufinefs  without  it ;  and  fo  dreaded  was 
their  refentment  againfl  all  who  Ihould  give  it  the 
leaft  countenance^  that  on  the  day  appointed  for 

the 
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the  act  to  take  place,  not  a  iheet  of  ilamped  papef 
was  to  be  had  throughout  the  colonies. 

The  governors  of  the  Colonies  themfelves,  con* 
vinced  of  the  unfurmountable  difficulties  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  it,  had  wifely  given  the  matter  up,  and 
granted  certificates  to  thofe  who  applied  for  them* 
of  the  impoffibility  of  procuring  (tamped  papers. 

To  thefe  arguments  others  were  added  of  Hill 
more  cogency,  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  adduced 
them. 

It  was  urged  that  in  fome  of  the  moil  confidefable 
places  in  America,  the  inhabitants  had  refolved  that 
no  remittances  mould  be  made  to  England,  nor  any 
fuit  for  debt  on  the  part  of  a  refident  in  England 
be  admitted  in  any  court,  until  the  abrogation  of 
this  act. 

A  resolution  was  alfo  threatened  of  {topping  the 
exportation  of  tobacco  to  Great  Britain,  from  Vir- 
ginia and  the"  contiguous  provinces ;  a  meafure 
which,  if  carried  into  execution,  muft  cut  off  the 
immenfe  fums  accruing  to  her  revenue  from  this 
article,  and  the  vail  benefits  arifing  from  its  re-ex- 
portation to  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Befide  thefe,  other  reafons  were  alledged  for  act- 
ing with  a  gentle  hand  towards  the  Americans. 
Coolnefs  and  prudence  pointed  out  lenient  methods 
as  far  more  deferving  of  notice  than  fuch  as  incul-> 
cated  force  and  compulfion. 

Taxation  and  reprefentation,  it  was  affirmed, 
went  hand  in  hand  in  all  equitable  governments. 
They  were  infeparable  from  the  principles  of  the 
Britiih  government.  Thefe  principles  accompa- 
nied, in  their  fulleft  extent,  the  fubjects  of  Great 
Britain,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  chofe 
to  fettle  under  the  protection  of  the  mother-coun- 
try ;  which,  it  could  not  be  iuppofed,  would  act 
with  fuch  cruelty  as  to  deprive  her  children  of  their 
birthright,  for  living  in  another  climate.  They 

were 
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were  therefore  entitled  to  the  fame  privileges  in  the 
land  in  which  they  dwelt,  as  the  Englifh  themfelves 
in  that  which  they  inhabit* 

The  dutiful  behaviour  of  the  Colonifls  on  many 
emergencies,  was  no  lefs  carefully  fpecified.  The 
readinefs  they  fhewed  in  the  lait  war  was  mentioned 
in  the  higheft  terms  of  applaufe.  The  zeal  with 
which  they  had  at  all  times  efpoufed  the  caufe  o£ 
Great  Britain,  was  exemplary,  as  well  as  the  wil- 
lingnefs  they  had  manifeiled  in  the  contribution  of 
fupplies,  whenever  called  upon  to  do  it  in  a  fair  and 
legal  manner. 

Their  commerce  alone,  in  the  manner  it  was  re- 
gulated by  Great  Britain,  was,  agreeably  to  their 
own  affertion,  reprefented  as  equivalent  to  the 
greateil  and  moil  productive  taxes.  The  inceffant 
increafe  of  that  alone  was  an  inexhaujftible  treafure, 
\vhich  would  not  fail,  in  time,  to  cafe  the  parent 
flate  of  many,  if  not  moil  of  thole  heavy  burdens 
under  which  it  now  laboured. 

Such  was  the  general  ftile  and  nature  of  the 
arguments  with  which  the  friends  of  the  Coloniil* 
defended  their  caufe,  both  by  fpeeches  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  by  publications  difperfed  and  read  with 
avidity  throughout  the  public. 

The  advocates  for  the  {lamp  aft  were  no  lefs 
ilrenuous  in  its  fupport,  and  in  their  endeavours 
to  refute  the  arguments  and  maxims  eflabliihed  by 
their  antagoniils. 

They  loudly  reprobated  that  fpeculative  drain  of 
reafoning  which  carries  men  out  of  the  fafe  and 
clear  road  of  practice,  into  the  intricacies  of  meer 
theory.  To  thefe  they  imputed  the  unhappy  al- 
tercation concerning  the  right  of  impoiing  taxes 
upon  the  Colonies,  and  the  notions  daily  'propo- 
gated  of  the  injuftice  of  levying  money  from  the  fub- 
jeft  without  his  direct  and  formal  confent. 

The  various  nations  that  have  planted  colonies 
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were,  faid  they,  utterly  unacquainted  with  fuch  pre- 
tenfions  in  their  colonifts,  as  were  alTumed  by  thofe 
belonging  to  Great  Britain.  They  not  only  expected 
them  to  conform  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  mother 
country,  but  even  to  accept  implicitly  of  thofe 
which  fhe  might  judge  proper  to  enadt  for  them  in 
particular. 

But  allowing  the  Britifh  colonies  to  be  fully  enti- 
tled to  the  rights  of  Britiih  fubjects,  it  could  only  be 
In  thofe  cafes  where  individuals  are  concerned  in 
their  private  capacity,  or  the  local  bufmefs  of 
the  province  is  agitated.  Where  the  interefts  of  the 
vvhole  empire  come  under  difcuffion,  the  metro- 
polis, as  being  the  fupreme-head,'  mull  be  allowed 
to  decide  ;  otherwife  there  is  an  end  of  that  unity 
which  conltitutes,  and  is  necefiary  for  the  exiftence 
of  a  flate.  As  the  Colonies  could  not,  and  did  not 
claim  a  fhare  in  that  deciiion,  it  appertained,  of 
courfe,  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  only  queflion  was, 
whether,  in  thus  deciding  on  the  general  concerns 
of  that  immenfe  community  of  which  Ihe  was  indif- 
putably  the  head,  ihe  had  a£ted  with  wifdom  and 
propriety. 

1  In  order  to  ihew  that  Great  Britain  had  not  devi- 
ated from  her  ufual  juftice  and  moderation,  it  was 
obferved,  that  the  condition  of  the  Colonies  was 
profperous  in  the  higheft  degree  :  eafe  and  plenty 
might  be  accounted  the  peculiar  attributes  of 
the  country  they  inhabited.  All  hands  were  con* 
tinually  employed,  and  were  abundantly  paid  for 
the  work  they  did  :  that  the  public  expences 
they  were  at  for  the  fupport  of  their  govern-* 
ment  were  moderate  in  a  degree  hardly  conceiv- 
able, when  their  vail  extent  is  taken  into  confide- 
ration.  From  the  northern-mofl  limits  of  New 
Hampfhire,  to  the  fouthern  confines  of  Georgia,  a 
fpace  of  near  fifteen,  hundred  miles,  the  fum  ex- 
pended for  the  maintenance  of  all  the  different  civil 
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eftablifliments  in  that  immenfe  tract,  did  not 
amount  to  fourfcore  thoufand  pounds  a  year* 

Their  church  government  might  be  deemed  no 
fort  of  expence,  when  compared  with  that  of  Eng- 
land. Tithes  and  finecures  were  unknown ;  and 
that  heavy  burden,  the  poor's  rate,  never  was  felt 
among  them. 

Prote&ion,  the  great  tie  between  government 
and  its  fubjects,  they  had  always  experienced  in 
the  mod  ample  degree.  They  never  had  recourfe 
to  Great  Britain  in  the  day  of  need,  without  ob- 
taining the  readied  and  mo  ft,  effectual  affi  fiance. — - 
Whether  it  was  needed  for  their  defence  againft  an 
enemy,  or  to  forward  their  domeftic  improve- 
ments, it  was  always  granted  with  a  liberal  hand. 

It  was  noticed  at  the  fame  time,  that  a  particular 
fpecies  of  protection  was.  afforded  them ;  fuch  as 
the  colonies  of  no  other  nation  can  be  faid  to  en- 
joy. This  was  the  conftant  courfe  of  credit  given 
them  by  Great  Britain,  without  which  they  never 
could  have  rifen  to  that  pitch  of  internal  opulence 
which  fo  juflly  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who 
had  feen  it.  When  this  was  duly  confidered,  the 
tax  impofed  on  the  Colonies  could  hardly  be  viewed 
in  any  other  light  than  of  a  moderate  intereft  for 
the  prodigious  fums  they  were  indebted  to  Great 
Britain,  amounting,  at- the  lowed  computation,  to 
four  millions  ilerling. 

As  to  the  plea  of  their  deficiency  in  gold  and 
filver,  it  was  alledged  to  be  partly,  if  not  altogether* 
voluntary*  The  precious  metals  may  be  conii- 
dered  as  an  inftrument,  or  as  an  object  of  trade  : 
As  the  firft,  wherever  they  can  be  difpenfed  withj 
they  will  certainly  not  be  employed,  and  will  be 
referved  for  thofe  occalions  that  abfolutely  Require 
them.  As  the  fecond,  they  will  always  give  way 
to  objects  of  greater  neceffity,  The  Colonifts,  who 
are  inceffantly  embarking  in  extenjive  fchemes  of 
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trade,  will  always  part  with  them  whenever  the  a<!^ 
vantages  they  procure  are  much  greater  than  thofe 
arifing  from  their  retention,  for  the  meer  purpofes 
of  circulation.  As  they  are  only  the  figns  of  riches, 
wherever  a  fubflitute  can  be  found  to  anfwer  that 
end,  it  then  becomes  prudence  to  ufe  then  imme- 
diately as  objects  of  trade,  and  to  convert  them  into 
iuch  materials  as  will  of  themfelves  be  of  adtual 
fervice  and  utility  ;  the  precious  metals  being  fel- 
dom  any  more  than  a  bare  medium  to  thefe  ends* 

The  confequence,  therefore,  of  exacting  remit- 
tances from  them  in  fpecie,  would  probably  be  no 
more  than  inducing  them  to  take  fome  part  of  the 
balance  in  their  favour,  originating  from  their  ex~ 
tenfive  trade,  in  current  fpecie,  as  many  nations 
are  glad  to  do.  This,  when  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
fum  to  be  levied  upon  them  was  considered,  would 
prove  but  a  very  flight  check  upon  their  commercial 
fchemes. 

It  was  ftrongly  affirmed,  the  hardfliip  they  fo  bit- 
terly complained  of,  that  of  being  taxed  without 
their  confent,  for  purpofes  about  which  they  were 
not  confulted,  was  groundlefs  and  nugatory.  The 
money  demanded  of  them,  was  for  their  immediate 
fervice  ;  no  intention  ever  was  furmifed,  to  appro- 
priate it  to  any  other  purpofe  :  it  was  required  of 
them  merely  as  their  contingent  for  the  general  ex- 
igencies of  the  empire ;  of  which  the  fureil  know- 
ledge, and  confequently  the  moft  fkilful  repartition 
muft  always  reft  with  Great  Britain,  as  the  fupreme 
feat  of  political  direction,  and  the  main  fpring  of 
every  motion  where  the  univerfal  intereft  of  the 
whole  was  concerned. 

The  various  emigrations  from  the  Britiih  iflands 
were  not,  it  was   fuggefted,  made  with  a  view  in 
the  emigrators,  to  fever  themfelves  from  the-  fove-x 
reignty  of  Britain  :  they  went  forth  merely  to  bet- 
ter their  circumftances  under  the  guardianihip,  as 

it 
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it  were,  of  the  mother-country:  they  had  con- 
ftantly  an  eye  to  her  protective  care  :  they  relied 
upon  it ;  and  it  was  under  the  imperial  banner  of 
Great  Britain,  one  may  truly  fay,  that  they  made 
themfelves  refpected,  and  became  ftrong  and  flou- 
rifhing. 

Longufage,  it  was  alledged,  militated  for  the 
prerogative  claimed  by  the  Britifh  government. 
The  Colonifts,  ever  fince  their  firft  foundation,  had 
peaceably  fubmitted  to  the  jurifdiction  of  the  rul » 
ing  powers  at  home,  throughout  all  the  various 
changes  and  revolutions  that  had  fucceffively  taken 
place  in  Britain,  during  the  laft  and  prefent  century. 
In  all  cafesof  intricacy,  where  they  could  not  obtain  a 
permanent  decifion  among  themfelves,  and  fuch  as 
parties  would  fufficiently  refpect  to  admit  as  final, 
they  conftantly  had  reconrfe  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil in  England,  and  abided  by  its  determination 
without  any  further  difpute ;  notwithstanding  it 
acted  on  thefe  occalions  entirely  according  to  the 
ipirit  or  letter  of  the  Englilh  laws,  as  appeared 
moil  equitable;  and  by  no  means  in  conformity  to 
thofe  that  prevailed  in  the  colonies. 

This  right  of  acting  as  umpire,  was  an  in- 
conteftible  proof  that  the  Colonies  had  always 
confidered  this  country  as  intrinsically  pofleir* 
ed  of  an  authority  paramount,  and  fuperior  to 
their  own  ;  which  was  ftill  more  flrongly  exem- 
plified by  their  punctually  recurring  to  it  in  the 
frequent  difputes  about  their  refpective  boundaries, 
and  in  the  many  other  differences  that  had,  from 
time  to  time,  arifen  between  the  provinces  from  va- 
rious caufes,  all  which  had  been  invariable  fubmit- 
ted to  the  judgment  of  the  parent  Hate. 

It  was  further  argued  that  this  practice  of  con- 

flantly  appealing  to  the   powers  at  home,  confli- 

"tuted  in  itfelf  an  indifputable  evidence  both  of  the 

juflice  and  propriety  of  acknowledging  the  fupre- 

D  3  macy 
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macy  of  Great  Britain  over  the  Colonies.  It  {hewed 
that  it  never  had  been  queftioned,  and  what  merited 
no  lefs  the  attention  of  the  Colonies,  that  it  was 
abfolutely  requifite,  for  the  prefervation  of  tranqui^ 
lity  and  good  order  throughout  the  American  fet- 
tlements,  where  endlefs  jars  and  confulions  would 
neceflarily  enfue,  without  the  interpoiition  of  a  fo- 
verign  controul  or  to  prevent  to  pacify  them. 

There  was  {till  another  conftderation,  faid  they, 
of  which  the  inhabitants  in  the  colonies  did  not  feem 
aware.  The  government  over  them  was  delegated  ; 
and  the  conduct  of  their  governors  and  ruling  men 
iubjedt  to  revifal  and  cenfure  at  home.  This  ren- 
dered the  condition  of  individuals  much  more  eafy, 
from  the  confcioufnefs  of  obtaining  redreis  in  cafe 
of  ill  ufage,  than  if  thofe  who  ruled  over  them  were 
accountable  to  no  fuperior  tribunal.  The  weight 
of  government  was  hereby  diminiihed,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  who  exercifed  it,  were  amenable  to  a 
itill  higher  court. 

Would  the  Americans,  it  was  aiked,  relinquish 
the  foiid  advantages  they  now  enjoyed,  for  a  meer 
appellation  ?  the  price  of  thjis  would  be  much 
greater  than  they  apprehended.  Were  they  to  dif- 
claim  the  authority  of  the  parent-date,  and  take, 
upon  them  the  riik  of  {landing  on  their  own  ground, 
at  a  diftance  from  the  fhelter  and  affiftance  of  Great 
Britain,  they  would  foon  experience  an  oppreffive 
alteration  at  home,  and  a  mortifying  difference 
abroad . 

Inftead  of  that  quiet  and  undifturbed  enjoyment 
of  the  gains  of  their  induftry,  which  was  now  their 
peculiar  lot,  they  would  then  be  loaded  with  thofe 
manifold  burthens  which  all  {lates  muft  fubrnit  to, 
that  afpire  at  making  a  figure  of  importance  and 
refpedtability.  Impofitions  of  every  kind  would 
follow  fuch  a  meafure.  In  lieu  of  that  moderate 
income,  which  now  fufficed  for  the  purpofes  of  a 

govern- 
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government  of  which  the  demands  were  but  fmall, 
they  would  then  have  a  rank  and  title  to  fupport,  a 
national  dignity  to  maintain,  and  a  complication  of 
interefts  to  defend.  All  this  would  require  large 
revenues,  and  would  ibon  teach  them  the  diiparity 
between  trade  carried  on  without  domeftic  incum- 
brances,  and  guarded  in  all  parts  of  the  world  by 
a  powerful  protestor,  and  a  commerce  liable  to 
perpetual  exactions  on  a  variety  of  accounts,  and 
whole  profits  muft  ueceflarily  .  undergo  immenfe 
fubtradtions  for  the  current  and  indifpenfible  fer- 
vice  of  the  ilate.  While  their  internal  profperity 
met  with  thefe  unavoidable  obftru&ions,  they  mufl 
not  imagine  that  their  affairs  would  flow  in  the  fame 
eafy  channel  abroad  as  heretofore.  They  well  knew 
that  nations  are,  like  individuals,  treated  with  com- 
plaifance  or  with  roughnefs,  according  to  the  means 
they  pofTefs  of  returning  benefits,  or  of  refenting 
injuries.  The  refpect  they  now  met  with  through- 
out the  various  quarters  of  the  world  where  they 
carried  on  their  trade,  was  in  confequence  of  the  re- 
fped:  which  the  power  and  influence  of  Great  Bri- 
tain commanded  all  over  the  globe.  When  once  the 
nations  are  apprized  of  a  reparation  between  them, 
and  that  Great  Britain  no  longer  interefts  herfelf  in 
their  behalf,  they  will  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
their  eflablilhment,  and  fcrupuloufly  meafure  the 
extent  of  their  power,  before  they  decide  among 
themfelves  upon  what,  footing  to  confider  them. 

Nor  ought  the  Americans  to  flatter  themfelves, 
that  this  examination  of  their  flrength  and  condition 
would  be  flight  and  iuperficial :  they,  to  whom  fucha 
tafk  would  be  committed,  muft  be  careful  for  their 
own  fakes  to  acquit  themfelves  with  diligence  and  ex^ 
aclnefs ;  and  they  would  be  furnifhed  with  fufficient 
means.  The  world  is  no  longer  in  thole  unenlight- 
ened times,  when  from  the  general  difcufion  of  ig- 
norance and  barbarity,  knowledge  was  difficult  ta 

D  4  obtain. 
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obtain.  The  fpeedy  communication  fubfifting  be- 
tween all  cultivated  nations,  foon  renders  them  tho- 
roughly known  to  each  other,  whenever  it  becomes 
requifite  to  make  fuch  inveftigations.  Whatever 
lifts  the  Americans  may  hold  out  for  the  infpedtion 
of  foreigners,  thefe  will  no£  be  long  in  difcovering, 
that  with  all  their  exaggerations,  and  notwithftand- 
ing  the  pains  taken  to  reprefent  them  as  a  numerous 
people,  in  the  immenfe  tracts  they  occupy  along 
a  coaft  extending  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude  from 
the  north  eaft  to  the  fouth  weft,  there  does  not  exift 
above  one  million  feven  hundred  thoufand  white 
inhabitants,  even  according  to  their  own  account, 
which  is  well  known  to  be  calculated  to  imprefs 
the  world  with  a  much  greater,  opinion  of  their 
flrength,  thanisjuftly  founded. 

According  to  the  proportions  eftabliihed  by  po- 
litical writers,  three  parts  in  four  of  this  number 
confift  of  women  and  children  ;  and  of  the  remain- 
ing fourth,  one  half  may  reasonably  be  reputed, 
through  age,  infirmity,  and  the  various  accidents 
concomitant  on  nature,  incapable  of  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  Thug 
the  men  able  to  bear  arms  will  amount  to  little  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fourteen  thoufand. 

To  proceed  with  all  imaginable  impartiality,  were 
it  to  be  allowed  that  this  number  will  fuffice  to 
guard  their  coafts,  repel  invafions,  and  fupply  the 
many  other  calls  of  civilized  fociety,  it  is  granting 
as  much  as  can  be  expected  ;  many  will  probably 
think  more  than  ought  to  be  done,  confidering  the 
prodigious  extent  of  that  coaft,  the  perpetual  inter- 
lection  of  mighty  rivers  running,  at  fhort  intervals 
from  each  other,  and  dividing  the  provinces  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  render  it  eafy  for  an  enemy  to  cut 
off  their  mutual  communication.  Add  to  this  the 
boundlefs  regions  lying  behind  them,  and  inhabited 
by  a  fierce  and  yet  unfubdued  foe ;  between  whom 

and 
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and  them  an  everlafling  enmity  muft  fubfiil,  whofc 
inveteracy  is  animated  by  every  motive  that  can  ac- 
tuate the  heart  of  man,  and  fill  it  with  irreconcil- 
able, and  at  the  fame  time  with  well-grounded 
hatred. 

But  fuppoiing  them  well  provided  for  home  de- 
fence, in  what  manner  will  they,  with  fo  ilender  a 
population,  be  adequate  to  any  considerable  exer- 
tions abroad  ?  VefTels  may  be  eaiiJy  equipped  for 
the  purpofes  of  trade  ;  but  the  manning  of  a  fleet  is 
a  talk  of  ferious  magnitude  :  none  but  opulent  flates, 
well  flocked  with  riches  and  inhabitants,  are  equal 
to  fuch  an  undertaking.  Whatever  the  future  def- 
tiny  of  the  Colonies  may  be,  their  condition  at 
prefent  does  not  permit  them  to  cherifh  any  reafon- 
able  expectations  of  becoming,  before  a  length  of 
time,  formidable  at  any  diflance  from  their  own 
country. 

The  confequence  will  be,  that  the  flates  of  Eu- 
rope Handing  in  little  awe  of  their  difpleafure,  will 
not  treat  them  with  that  complaifance,  nor  ihew 
them  that  favour  they  will  poffibly  require  at  their 
liands.  They  will  feize  thofe  pretences  to  make 
them  pay  largely  for  commercial  advantages,  which 
are  fo  readily  found  when  eafy  to  enforce  ;  nor  will 
they,  at  the  fame  time,  exprefs  much  readinefs  in 
procuring  them  compenfation  for  the  injuries  they 
rnay  juflly  complain  of. 

The  remotenefs  of  their  fituation  from  this  he- 
mifphere,  will  always  prevent  that  fpeedy  com- 
munication with  thofe  powers  in  confederacy  with 
them,  which  is  fo  requiiite,  and  often  fo  cri- 
tical in  a  political  correfpondence.  Tranfadions 
may  happen  of  which  the  quickefl  intelligence  is 
abfoiutely  necefTary  for  the  accomplifhment  of  the 
ends  propofed  by  a  connection  with  them.  Hence  it 
will  not  arife  from  policy,  fo  much  as  good  for- 
tune, 
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tune,  that  alliances  with  them  may  prove  bene- 
ficial. 

The  truth  is,  that  European  politics  are  too  far 
off  for  Americans  to  mix  in  them  with  any  regula- 
rity of  co-operation.  Nature  interpofes  with  an 
immenfe  ocean,  and  bids  them,  as  it  were,  to  reit 
contented  with  a  commercial  communication,  with- 
out becoming  parties  in  feuds,  by  which  they 
have  nothing  to  gain,  and  much  to  lofe. 

Is  it  not  wifer,  therefore,  for  the  Colonies  to  re- 
main in  a  gentle  fubjection  to  Great  Britain,  which, 
for  its  own  fake,  will  never  lay  a  heavy  hand  upon 
them,  than  to  trufl  to  the  precarious  friendfhip  of 
other  nations  ?  Thefe,  without  the  fame  motives 
of  condefcendance  to  their  difpofition,  will  involve 
them  in  difficulties,  in  which  they  will  leave  them, 
on  any  profpect  of  conveniency  to  themfelves,  to 
combat  and  furmount  without  affording  them  any 
affiftance  ;  however  abfolutely  requiiite,  or  folemn- 
ly  ftipulated.  Self-intereft  on  thofe  occafions  will 
ftifle  all  other  considerations ;  and  thofe  ties  of con- 
fanguinity  and  reciprocal  afTeclion  that  unite  Great 
Britain  to  her  colonies,  not  fubfiiling  between  thefe 
and  their  new  allies,  connections  will  be  formed  and 
diflblved  betwixt  people  iituated  atfuch  a  diilance, 
with  equal  inconlideratenefs  and  facility. 

The  ill  policy  of  cafting  off  the  connection  with 
the  parent  Hate,  appearing  in  fo  evident  a  light, 
it  was  to  be  hoped,  for  the  happinefs  of  the  Colo- 
nies, that  they  would  open  their  eyes  to  the  dan- 
gers they  would  run  by  embracing  fo  fatal  a  mea- 
iure,  which  would  certainly  tend  to  throw  them 
fucccffively  into  the  hands  of  powers  not  more  ini- 
mical to  Great  Britain,  than  eager  to  make  them 
fubfervient  to  their  own  feliiih  ends,  and  ready  to 
facrifice  them  the  moment  thefe  were  attained. 

If  it  behoved  the  Colonies  to  attach  themfelves 
cordially  to  Great  Britain,,  it  was  no  lefs  incumbent 

on 
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on  tliem  to  place  that  confidence  in  her  wifdom 
which  men  Ihould  in  prudence  do  in  thofe  they 
have  clioien  for  their  chiefs.  Great  Britain  is,  by 
her  pofition,  placed,  as  it  were,  on  an  eminence 
from  whence  fhe  furveys  every  part  of  the  Britifh 
empire.  She  perceives  objects  at  an  immenie  dif- 
tance,  which  the  inferior  ftation  of  her  dependen- 
cies cannot  difcover  :  they  muft  necefTarily  depend 
upon  her  vigilance  for  information;  and  muft,  of 
courfe,  be  guided  by  her  direction. 

The  fad:  is,  that  while  the  provincial  affemblies 
acknowledge  themfelves  fubordinate  to  the  Britiili 
government,  they  muft,  in  reafon,  truft  to  her  ma- 
nagement in  all  the  great  affairs  of  ftate.  Unac- 
quainted with  the  intrigues  that  agitate  the  Courts 
of  Europe,  and  ignorant  of  the  fecret  defigns  that 
are  lurking  in  the  cabinets  of  rninifters,  they  are 
not  competent  to  the  bufinefs  of  obviating  difficul- 
ties, and  warding  off  dangers.  This  is  the  duty 
of  fovereigns  and  their  minifters  :  they  alone  have 
the  means  of  penetrating  into  the  receffes  of  poli- 
tics, and  of  unravelling  that  clue  of  dark  meafures 
wherein  the  intentions  of  ftatefmen  are  hidden  :  fa- 
gacity  alone  is  not  fufficient  to  effect  this  ;  other 
methods  muft  be  employed,  fuch  as  apply  to  the 
paffions  of  men,  and  fuch  as  princes  and  their  dele- 
gates are  moft  expert  in  ufing. 

The  proportional  ftrength  of  every  member  of 
an  empire,  is  only  known  to  its  head.  Beyond  the 
limits  of  its  own  jnrifdiction,  no  colony  was  able  to 
pronounce,  with  any  certainty,  on  the  real  iituation 
of  any  province  in  the  empire.  Every  one  rcferved 
the  documents  that  lead  to  this  knowledgle  for  the 
inflection  of  the  miniftry  at  home  :  this  alone 
knew,  exclufively,  their  refpective  circumftances, 
and  could  form  a  proper  idea  of  the  meafures  to 
be  adopted  for  the  relative  benefit  of  them  all. 

This  duty  had  hitherto  been  performed  by  Great 

Britain. 
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Britain  with  the  univerfal  approbation  of  the  Colo- 
nies, and  to  the  admiration  of  all  Europe.  Her  ju- 
dicioufnefs  and  forefight  in  the  treatment  of  them 
were  unexampled,  and  had  raifed  them  to  a  fum- 
mit  of  felicity  which  no  other  colonies  had  ever  at- 
tained. 

Why,  therefore,  fhould  the  flep  ihe  had  recently 
taken,  be  reprobated  with  fo  much  violence,  be- 
fore a  fair  trial  had  been  given  it  ?  The  wifdom  of 
it  might,  upon  experience,  be  found  equal  to  any 
preceding  regulations. 

Until  this  unhappy  day,  the  injunctions  of  Great 
Britain,  though  reaching  to  a  multitude  of  cafes, 
and  comprehending  every  branch  of  commerce  and 
adminiftration,  had  been  received  with  all  defer- 
ence and  refpedl :  no  cavils  nor  queilions  had  arifen 
concerning  her  right  and  authority  to  frame  them. 
As  emanating  from  the  fupreme  feat  of  legiflative 
power,  they  were  duly  fubmitted  to;  and  no  fuf- 
picions  were  harboured  of  their  being  fraught  with 
an  oppreffive  tendency. 

Reftrictions  and  confinements  in  every  branch  of 
trade,  were  neceflary  for  the  benefit  of  all  traders 
in  general  :  they  were  a  partial  evil,  to  which  they 
all  fubmitted  for  the  univerfal  good.  In  England, 
various  limits  are  affigned  to  feveral  branches  :  the 
conviction  of  their  utility  filences  all  complaint  ? 
and  they  are  admitted  by  all  parties,  however  they 
may  appear  repugnant  to  their  immediate  interefl. 

Conformably  to  this  idea,  which  is  founded  on 
the  flrifteft  equity,  the  limitations  that  accom- 
panied the  American  trade,  by  circumfcribing 
it  within  certain  bounds,  gave  it  a  body  and  ilrength 
which  it  would  probably  lofe,  were  it  fuffered  to 
range  at  large  without  any  controul :  fuch  an  indif- 
crirninate  licenfe,  inflead  of  aflifting  the  progrefs 
of  trade,  might  create  fuch  a  competition  between 
the  mother-country  and  its  dependencies,  as  would 

in 
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\n  time  end,  if  not  in  the  deftrucYion,  at  leaft  in  the 
infeebling  of  the  trade  of  both. 

The  proverb  which  teaches,  that  by  grafp'ing  at 
too  much,  a  man  may  loie  what  he  already  pof- 
feffes  was  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  Americans, 
They  enjoyed  under  the  prefent  fyilem  a  multitude 
of  advantages,  which  were  daily  encreafing.  They 
had  no  reafon  to  repine  at  the  fuperiority  of  Great 
Britain  ;  they  had  hitherto  received  no  injury  from 
it ;  they  had,  on  the  contrary,  found  it  a  necefTary 
friend  on  very  trying  occafions.  A  finking  proof 
that  it  was  not  a  fuperiority  of  real  and  internal  hap- 
pinefs,  appeared  in  the  comparative  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country,  and  thofe  of 
its  colonies.  Here  no  wretchednefs  was  known ; 
every  man,  in  the  emphatic  phrafe  of  fcripture> 
lived  under  his  figtree  and  his  vine  :  hunger  and 
nakednefs  kept  at  a  diilance,  and  no  mendicants 
were  feen  throughout  the  land.  But  was  it  fo  in 
Britain  ?  How  happy,  could  the  anfwer  be  made  in 
the  affirmative. 

The  fuperiority,  therefore,  fo  much  boafted 
of  in  the  parent  ftate,  was  a  fuperiority  of  (trength 
and  efforts  to  guard  and  defend  all  its  dependencies. 
Great  Britain  had  fo  thoroughly  exerted  itfelf  in  the 
difcharge  of  this  important  duty,  that  ihe  had  there- 
by brought  herfelf  almoft  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
True  it  was,  that  in  the  profecution  of  it,  Ihe  had 
raifed  herfelf  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  glory  ;  but  in 
that  all  her  colonies  had  a  {hare  :  the  luftre  ihe  had 
obtained,  was  powerfully  refle&ed  upon  them;  and 
they  experienced  both  the  honours  and  the  benefits 
of  being  members  of  the  Britifh  empire,  while  {he 
alone  paid  the  immenfe  price  of  all  this  glory. 

Such  was  the  general  tenor  and  purport  of  the  num- 
berlefs  fpeeches  and  arguments  ufed  on  this  memo- 
rable occafion.  Never  was  more  eloquence  difplay- 
ed  than  by  the  fpeakers  on  each  fide  of  this  impor- 
tant 
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tant  queftion.  It  was  confidered  refpectively  as  thd 
caufe  of  America  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  other  ;  and  was  accordingly  pleaded 
by  both  parties  with  a  warmth  and  ability  worthy  of 
fo. great  a  fubjecl. 

The  debates  on  this  act  lafled  two  months,  when 
it  was  repealed^  to  the  univerfal  joy  of  the  people  of 
England. 

But  that  party  which  had  framed  it  in  the  pre- 
ceding, and  fupp.orted  it  in  the  prefent  feflion,  con- 
demned this  repeal  as  an  inftance  of  weaknefs  in  the 
jminiftry,  and  as  a  heartlefs  fubmiifion  to  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  colonies,  whofe  pretenlions  would  now 
increafe,  when  they  faw  that  a  dread  of  their  power, 
and  a  fear  of  difobliging  them,  began  to  operate  in 
England. 

The  idea  of  their  inability  to  pay  the  tax  requir- 
ed, they  reprefented  as  totally  falfe  and  groundlefs. 
As  a  proof  of  the  flouriihingnefs  of  their  circum- 
fiances,  it  was  fpecified,  that  of  the  debt  they  had 
contracted  during  the  late  war,  near  eighteen  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  had  been  difchargcd  in  the 
courfe  of  only  three  years ;  and  that  they  had 
provided  funds  for  the  difcharge  of  their  remain- 
ing incumbrances  of  this  nature,  amounting  to 
between  feven  and  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds^ 
in  the  fpace  of  two  years  more. 

This  plainly  Ihewed  they  were  fully  able  to  levy 
the  fum  exacted  by  the  {tamp  aft,  which  was^ 
in  truth,  a  very  moderate  impofition,  and  was  not 
expelled  to  exceed  the  fum  of  one  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds  annually. 

To  thefe  allegations  it  was  replied,  that  notwith- 
(landing  thefe  appearances,  the  Americans  were  al- 
ready loaded  as  much  as  they  could  bear  ;  that  the 
very  difcharging  of  the  fums  above  mentioned,  was 
a  very  heavy  weight  upon  them,  and  fhould  be 
-confldered  as  a  juft  argument  for  not  exacting  moi£ 

at 
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at  the  prefent  :  that  in  the  mean  time  the  regulations 
made  by  the  late  miniftry,  were  greatly  felt,  and 
operated  in  the  nature  of  a  large  tax,  though  not 
formally  laid  upon  them  as  fuch. 

It  was  further  alter  ted,  that  the  reprefen  tat  ions 
brought  up  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were 
undeniable  proofs  of  the  detriment  that  had  been 
already  caufed,  and  would  continue  to  its  manufac- 
tories, if  that  act  remained  in  force.  That  it  was 
more  confident,  therefore,  with  policy;  and  with  hu- 
manity to  repeal  it,  than  to  involve  Great  Britain  in 
a  quarrel  for  fo  infignificant  a  coniideration  as.  the 
eventual  produce  of  a  ftamp  act,  and  to  fuffer  fo 
many  thoufands  of  induftrious  and  ingenious  indi- 
viduals to  want  fubfi Hence. 

In  addition  to  thefe  reafons,  it  was  furmifed  that 
other  fubftantial  caufes  might  be  afligned  for  the 
readinefs  ihewn  to  comply  with  the  requeil  of  the 
Colonies.  The  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  though  lilent, 
was  not  inactive  in  ftrengthening  the  bonds  of  its 
reciprocal  compact.  The  difgraces  and  humilia- 
tions that  had  been  heaped  upon  her  in  the  late  war, 
could  never  be  obliterated  from  her  remembrance. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  fhe  would  feize  the  firft 
opportunity  that  offered,  to  take  the  moft  fignal 
vengeance  on  the  Britifh  nation ;  and  who  could 
tell  whether  fhe  was  not  only  watching  how  fhe 
might  improve,  but  whether  ihe  had  not  .fecretly 
excited  the  prefent  disturbances  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  her  colonies. 

To  confirm  thefe  infinuations,  the  fufpicious  be- 
haviour of  the  French  was  adduced,  in  withholding 
the  payment  of  the  Canada  bills  fo  faithfully  pro- 
mifed  at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  together  with 
the  affected  delays  of  the  Spanifh  Court  in  putting 
off  the  fettlement  of  the  Manilla  ranfom.  Both 
thefe  were  objects  wherein  the  national  honour  was 
effentially  concerned  :  the  conduct  of  thofe  powers 

was 
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was  inexcufable  ;  and  it  was  not  probable  they 
would  venture  to  aft  in  fo  flighting  a  manner,  were 
they  not  convinced  that  difficulties  would  fhortly 
arife,  to  prevent  Great  Britain  from  infilling  upon 
their  doing  her  complete  juftice. 

As  to  the  weaknefs  and  fubmiffion  of  the  mini- 
ilry  to  the  Colonies,  it  was  anfwered  that  a  difco- 
very  of  error  fnould  be  followed  by  an  immediate 
receding  from  it,  without  confuiting  the  prejudi- 
ces of  falfe  honour.  Every  flep  had  been  taken  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  reality  of  the  fituation  of  Ame- 
rica, and  every  man  had  been  confulted  whofe 
knowledge  and  experience  of  that  country  intitled 
him  to  credit.  After  examinations  and  confuta- 
tions upon  the  minutefl  circumflances  relating  to 
every  Britifh  colony  in  America,  the  refult  had 
been,  that  the  laying  on  the  flamp  aft  was  a  mea- 
fure  equally  ill  timed  and  ill  advifed.  There  w&re 
not  at  this  prefent  day  fufficient  means  for  the  peo- 
ple there  to  comply  with  the  terms  fpecified  by 
the  aft.  Wealth  they  undoubtedly  had  ;  but  it  did 
not  confifl  of  gold  and  filver  in  the  fame  proportion 
as  they  are  found  in  other  countries  :  to  levy  the 
payment  of  this  tax  in  the  manner  propofed,  would 
occaiion  more  diflrefs  among  them  than  was  con- 
ceivable in  England,  where  the  plenty  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  enabled  every  body  to  have  fome  fliare 
of  them. 

There  were  alfo  other  material  objections  againft 
the  carrrying  of  this  aft  into  execution.  The  people 
>n  the  colonies  thought  themfelves  treated  with 
great  and  unufual  fevcrity  by  the  various  ordi- 
nances relative  to  their  trade,  that  had  taken  place 
previous  to  the  flamp  aft.  As  they  had  been  rigo- 
roufly  enforced,  and  were  at  the  fame  time  deemed 
highly  injudicious  and  oppreffive  by  the  people  of 
England  as  well  as  of  America,  thefe  were  the  more 
deeply  exafperated  at  them;  and  were  not  therefore 

in 
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*.n  a  cliipofition  to  receive  frefh  burdens  with  the 
fame  willingnefs  they  had  formerly  teftified.  To 
have  recourfe  to  compulfion  wduld  prove  bad  po- 
licy :  it  would  indifpofe  them  Hill  further,  and  be 
the  means  of  itill  greater  oppreffion  than  the  former^ 
without  anfwering  perhaps  the  intended  end ;  as  in 
foextenfivea  country  $  where  towris  and  habitations 
are  often  at  a  great  diftanee^  and  the  inhabitants 
thinly  fcattered,  they  w6uld  by  various  ways  be 
able  to  elude  the  payment  of  the  tax* 

An  impofition,  therefore,  that  came  accompa- 
nied with  fo  many  difficulties  in  the  execution,  aricL 
produced  fo  much  ill  blood,  did  not  deferve  f up- 
port*  The  fooner  it  was  repealed,  the  fooner  the 
mifchiefs  it  had  already  produced)  would  be  re* 
paired  and  forgotten.  It  were  imprudent  in  the  ex- 
tremeit  degree,  to  covet  on  the  one  hand  a  trifling 
revenue  that  mufl  be  extorted  through  violent  me- 
thods, and  to  incur  the  riik  on  the  other  of  lofmg 
an  immenfe  balance  of  prdiit,  flowing  with  eafe  and  re* 
gularity  through  long  accuftomed  channels  of  trade> 
and  which  by  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  parties 
concerned,  bound  them  to  each  other  by  the1  flrong 
ties  of  intereft,  and  cemented  that  natural  friend-, 
iliip  and  mutual  benevolence  between  the  people  of 
Great-Britain  and  America,  which  no  motives  what- 
'ever  Ihould,  in  found  policy,  be  permitted  to  in- 
terrupt. 

The  Americans  had  beeri  aceufed  of  intemperate 
proceedings ;  of  having  ac'ted  with  art  unbecoming 
degree  of  warmth,  and  treated  with  indecency  the 
lawful  commands  arid  authority  of  the  mother- 
country.  This  was  a  harm  accufatiori  to  be  level- 
led indifcriminately  upon  a  whole  people  collective-* 
iy*  True  it  was,  that  among*  the  lower  fort  in- 
ftandes  of  heat  and  violence  had  happened,  which 
could  not  be  excufed ;  but  they  were  not  approved 
by  the  better;  A  mob  is  no  where  to  be  contained 
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within  bounds.  What  tumults  had  lately 
frequent  in  England,  even  in  the  metropolis,  at 
the  very  doors  of  Parliament,  in  the  pretence  of 
Majefty  itfelf  ?  Were  the  military  to  be  let  loofe  on 
this  account ;  and  was  an  undiftinguiflied  puniih- 
inent  to  be  inflidted  on  the  innocent  as  well  as  the 
guilty  ?  Such  meaiures  might  be  confident  with  the 
principles  of  fome  of  the  defpotic  courts  on  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  but  were  by  no  means  admiffible 
in  a  country  of  freedom,  fuch  as  England ;  where, 
it  was  juftly  prefumed,  the  majority  of  the  natives 
felt  for  the  Americans  almoft  as  much  as  for  them- 
felves,  and  would  not  fee  them  delivered  up  to  the 
diferetion  of  the  military,  without  efpoufing  their 
caufe,  even  if  it  were  lefs  defenfible  than  it  ap- 
peared at  prefent* 

On  a  cool  review  of  what  the  -Americans  had 
done^  it  was  no  more  than  what  the  people  cf 
Great-Britain  had  fet  them  frequent  precedents  of, 
on  fimilar  occafions.  It  proved,  in  fad:,  that  they 
were  endowed  with  the  fame  difpolition,and  porTefled 
of  the  fame  fpirit.  This  certainly  was  in  itfelf  no- 
misfortune  nor  blcmifh  ;  it  was  a  character  the  na- 
tives off  this  iiland  gloried  in  ;  it  was,  in  truth,  the 
foundation  of  their  liberty*  To  the  effects  anting 
from  this  caufe,  they  were  indebted  for  the; excellent 
government  of  which  they  fo  juftly  boaited ;  tobede- 
firous  of  reprefling  fuch  a  temper  in  their  Ame-< 
rican  brethren,  was  equally  abfurd  and  unjuft.  The 
.Americans  fprung  from  the  fame  flock,  and  inherit- 
ed all  the  qualities  of  their  forefathers  :  it  was  no 
wonder,  therefore,  they  Ihould  imitate  them,  and 
copy  clofely  after  their  example ;  it  ran,  as  it  were, 
in  their  blood;  and  if  it  was  a  fault,  k  was  com- 
mon both  to  the  European  and  American  Englifru 
But  it  was  no  fault;  or,  at  worrt,  a  happy  and  glo- 
rious one;  fuch  as  they  might  juftly  pride  them- 
ft'lves  in.  To  criminate  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bri- 
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tifh  Colonies  for  the  confequences  refulting  from 
principles  which  were  cheriftied  and  honoured  in 
the  mother  country,  was  unworthy  of  the  fenti- 
ments  and  feelings  of  men  who  adopted  thofe  prin^- 
ciples  in  their  fulled  latitude,  and  among  whom  the 
confequences  they  naturally  gave  birth  to,  had 
made  their  appearance  upon  almoft  every  occaiion 
that  had  the  lead  tendency  to  provoke  them. 

In  private  altercations,  the  party  that  manifeiled 
the  greatefl  coolnefs,  was,  in  the  nature  of  things,  al- 
ways the  fureft  of  coming  off  with  the  the  greater!  ad- 
vantage. In  purfuance  of  this  niaxirn^  it  behoved 
Great  Britain,  for  her  own  fake,  to  avoid  all  precipita- 
tion in  regard  to  her  Colonies.  Notwithflanding  the 
ill-humour  they  had  fhown,  Great  Britain  was,  in  fadt, 
the  aggreflbr,  and  had  occafioned  it  by  exercifing 
her  authority  with  too  high  a  hand.  The  true  me- 
thod of  keeping  fubjects  in  a  difpofltion  always  to 
obey,  was  by  relaxing  the  reins  of  government, 
whenever,  through  inadvertence,  or  any  other 
caufe,  they  had  been  drawn  too  tight*  The  chief 
fault  of  the  rulers  of  nations,  was  their  propensity  to 
exert  their  power  upon  too  many  occalions.  The  artf 
of  governing  happily,  was  not  to  govern  tpo  much  ; 
and  to  leave  mankind  as  much  to  their  own  liberty 
of  conduct,  as  might  be  compatible  with  the  gene- 
ral intereil  of  the  community.  This  rule  had  not 
been  obferved  in  refpedt  of  the  Americans  :  tpo  clofe 
and  narrow  an  infpedtion  had  lately  prevailed  in  all 
their  concerns.  It  was  this  condudt  that  exafpera- 
ted  them ;  it  was  this  conduct,  therefore^  that  re- 
quired alteration  on  our  part.  As  England  had  be- 
gun the  difference,  it  became  her  to  put  an  end  to 
it,  by  a  ceflation  of  thofe  demands  upon  America, 
which  were  fo  grievous  and  intolerable  to  her : — • 
though  fhe  might  be  able  to  comply  with  them, 
yet  as  her  compliance  mult  either  proceed  from  co- 
ercion, or,  at  bell;  be  attended  with  univerfal  mur- 
E  a  mur 
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mur  and  difcontent,  it  equally  became  the  nattt* 
ral  generolity  of  the  Britiih  nation,  as  well  as  the 
conllitutional  lenity  of  its  government,  to  give  way 
to  the  defires  of  the  Americans,  were  even  policy 
and  intereft  not  to  dictate  fuch  a  condefcenlion. 

But  waving  thefe  motives,  was  it  equitable  to 
pretend  to  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  con- 
dition America  was  in  at  prefent,  than  that  of  the 
\vifefl  heads  among  them  ?  From  the  examination 
of  one  of  the  moft  judicious  men,  and  able  politi- 
cians that,  or  any  other  country  ever  produced,  it  had 
appeared,  that  the  tax  in  agitation  was  utterly  im- 
practicable ;  and  if  infilled  upon,  would  prove  the 
moil  ruinous  meafure  ever  purfued  by  England, 
with  refpect  to  her  Colonies*  The  very  attempt  to 
eftablilh  it,  had  confiderably  alienated  the  refpect 
and  the  attachment  they  had  always  profefled  for  Eng- 
land, and  all  that  belonged  to  it.  Before  that  fatal 
meafure  had  been  adopted,  the  temper  of  America 
\vas  fo  favourable  to  England,  that  the  ftrongeft 
predilection  and  partiality  was  entertained  for  what- 
ever bore  the  name  of  tnglifli.  Out  manufactures, 
our  faihionSj  our  tafte,  were  every  where  predomi- 
nant ;  our  ideas,  cnftoms,  and  manners,  were  adopt- 
ed with  a  filial  and  implicit  reverence;  a  native  of 
Britain  was  treated  with  peculiar  kindnefs,  and 
even  allowed  a  tacit  preference  to  thernfelves,  while 
his  behaviour  correfponded  with  his  character  in 
life. 

But  fmce  the  framing  of  that  odious  meafure,  this 
affection  had  been  much  impaired  :  the  Americans 
began  to  confider  the  Englifh  in  the  light  of  a  peo* 
pie,  whom  they  had  a  right  to  fufpect  of  arbitrary 
defigns  upon  them  ;  and  could  not  therefore  behave 
with  the  fame  cordiality  to  the  individuals  of  that 
country  as  heretofore. 

They  had  formerly  confidered  the  Englifh  Par* 
Haments  as  the  fare  protectors  of  American  liber- 
ty* 
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ty,  and  always  fpoke  of  that  body  with  the  pro- 
foundeft  veneration  :  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  fhicld 
of  defence  againft  the  oppreffion  of  wicked  minii- 
ters,  and  confidently  relied  on  its  affiilance  in  the 
redrefs  of  any  grievance  they  might  complain  of. 

But  this  confidence  and  refpeCt  was  much  dimi- 
niihed  by  the  different  treatment  they  had  lately  ex- 
perienced. Inftead  of  the  mildnefs  and  complaifance 
that  afTembly  was  wont  to  exprefs  towards  America, 
the  affairs  of  that  country  were  now,  it  feems,  no 
longer  a  favourable  objedt ;  and  its  profperity  was 
viewed  rather  with  an  unfriendly  and  jealous  eye. 

They  once  were  free  to  lay  their  reprefentations 
before  Parliament,  with  a  full  fecurity.they  would 
be  duly  attended  to ;  but  times  were  now  fo  unhap- 
pily changed,  that  when  they  applied,  with  all  re- 
verence and  humility  for  its  interpofition  in  their 
behalf,  Parliament  refufed  even  to  receive  their  pe- 
titions. 

In  confequence  of  this  feverity  of  conduct,  the 
refentment  of  the  Americans  was  fuch,  that  it  was 
vain  to  expect  a  return  of  good  will,  or  of  commer- 
cial intercourfe,  without  a  repeal  of  the  ad:  in  quef* 
tion.  This  was  the  purport  of  the  petitions  ad- 
drefTcd  to  Parliament ;  and  unlefs  they  met  with  ac- 
ceptance and  fuccefs,  that  refentment  would  never 
fubfide,  and  its  effects  would  continue  in  fpite  of 
all  endeavours  to  prevent  them. 

Whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  the  abettors 
of  the  late  minitlerial  rneafures,  America  flood  in 
no  abfolute  need  of  Britiih  manufactures.  Thofe 
that  are  the  moft  uieful  and  neceffary,  fuch  as  cloths 
and  woollens,  iron  and  fteel  ware,  and  other  articles 
of  equal  utility  and  importance,  they  had  already 
begun  to  manufacture  with  fuccefs,  and  would,  in 
aihort  time,  arrive  at  no  fmall  degree  of  perfection 
in  thofe  branches  of  workmanfhip. 

E  3  In 
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In  thofe  arts  that  contribute  to  conveniency  or 
elegance,  they  had  not  made  fo  much  progrefs ; 
but  the  people  of  America  were  very  far  from  de- 
ficient either  in  point  of  indultry  or  ingenuity  ;  and 
had  already  produced  fuch  fpecimens  of  both,  as 
rendered  it  evident,  that  with  encouragement,  they 
would  fpeedily  attain  to  a  confiderable  degree  of 
expertnefs, 

But  however  inelegant  and  coarfe  the  productions 
of  the  American  artifts  might  be,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land would,  as  actual  experience  had  already  taught 
them,  find  that  no  allurements  of  fuperior  finery,  or 
even  of  cheapnefs,  would  carry  off  their  manufac- 
tures in  the  American  markets,  or  even  fuffer  them 
to  be  admitted  there. 

The  merchants  in  America,  though  a  numerous 
body  of  men,  were  comparatively  a  handful  to  the 
vaft  aggregate  of  the  various  other  parts  of  the  com- 
munity. Thefe  were  chiefly  compofed  of  farmers, 
#nd  cultivators  of  land  :  men  wholly  taken  up  in  ru- 
ral occupations ;  in  clearing  the  ground,  and  irrn 
proving  the  foil,  or  in  rearing  flocks  and  cattle* 
Thefe  were  a  race  of  men  little  acquainted  with  any 
wants  which  they  were  not  able  to  fupply  of  them- 
felves.  They  lived  in  primitive  fimplicity  :  what 
they  wore  was  chiefly  wrought  within  their  own 
doors  :  they  flood  in  no  need  of  fhops  or  ware- 
houfes  for  the  purpofes  of  luxury.  Thefe  were  not 
a  people  whom  the  deprivation  of  Britifh  goods 
could  affect 

If,  through  a  contiruiation  of  the  fyftem  takert 
up  in  England,  the  Americans  Ihould  on  their  fide 
perfifl  in  a  refufal  pf  Englifh  importations,  they 
were  not  in  the  leaft  apprehenfive  of  djflrefs  for 
their  hufbandmen  and  planters,  Inflead  of  felling 
timber  and  fowing  of  grain  for  exportation,  they 
would,  on  the  failing  of  thefe  reiburces,  betake 
themfelvcs  to  other  means  of  fubfiiling  :  they  would 

leave 
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leave  their  fields  and  forefls ;  and,  inflead  of  plough- 
men, would  become  artificers. 

Nor  let  the  enemies  to  America  imagine  that  ma- 
terials would  be  deficient.  The  wool  of  their  flocks 
could,  in  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  years,  with  pro- 
per management,  furnifh  a  fufficient  quantity  for 
the  demands  of  all  America.  The  quality,  though 
fomewhat  inferior  to  that  of  England,  was  of  re~ 
markable  finenefs.  Flax  they  abounded  in  :  im- 
menfe  quantities  of  flax-feed  were  annually  export- 
ed to  Ireland  from  Philadelphia. and  New  YorL 

Iron  they  were  provided  with  in  equal  plenty  ; 
and  had  among  them  numbers  of  workmen  per- 
fectly converfant  in  the  manner  of  working  it  to  the 
belt  advantage.  Thus  they  were  prepared  to  face 
every  difficulty  that  might .arife  from  the  interrup- 
tion of  commercial  fupplies  from  Great  Britain.  If 
this  interruption  fhould  continue  any  time,  they 
might  become  fuch  proficients  in  trades  and  han- 
dicrafts of  all  kinds,  as  not  only  to  raife  a  fufficiency 
of  neceflaries  for  their  confumption  at  home,  but 
even  to  produce  a  flock  adequate  to  the  demands 
of  the  French  and  Englifh  Weft  Indies,  and  of  Spa- 
uifh  America  ;  with  whom  their  nearer  proximity 
would  enable  them  to  carry  on  fuch  a  trade,  oi> 
niuch  more  advantageous  terms  to  both  parties, 
than  the  distance  of  Britain  could  afford. 

All  thefe  were  matters  o,f  ferious  confideration 
to  the  people  of  England,  and  fhould  induce 
them  to  put  a  flop  to  the  pernicious  fchemes  that 
were  going  forwards,  before  their  evil  confequences 
arofe  to  a  degree  beyond  remedy, 

There  was  another  ground  of  complaint  among 
the  Americans.  They  were  mifreprefented  in  a 
manner  equally  injurious  and  indecent.  They 
were  defcribed  as  void  of  loyalty  and  gratitude  ;  as 
sarneftly  felicitous  to  profit  all  they  could  by  the 
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generosity  of  the  mother  country,  and  yet 
ling  to  beftow  their  clue  fhare  of  co-operation.  But 
did  facls  in  any  wife  countenance  ib  grievous  ar* 
accufation  ?  Did  not  America,  in  tfae  courfe  of  the 
preceding  war,  raife  an  army  of  twenty-five  thou- 
Jand  men,  and  maintain  them  at  its  own  ex-* 
pence  ?  The  t  oops  fent  from.  Great-  Britain  did  not 
amount  to  a  larger  number.  In  the  war  antece- 
dent to  that,  they  fupplkd  the  Britiih  expeditions 
againft  Spanish  America  with  feveral  thoufands 
of  their  befl  men,  and  exerted  themfelves  with 
equal  b.ravery  and  fuccefs  againft  the  French  in 
North  America,  The  recapitulation  of  fuch  fadts 
was  not  made  by  way  of  reproach,  but  proceeded 
from  the  neceffity  of  rendering  the  Englifli  duly 
fenfible  of  their  miltake^  in  taking  America  with  a 
defect  of  good-will, 

The  laft  war,  it  was  faid,  was  undertaken  purely 
on  account  of  America,  But  how  djftant  from  truth 
was  this  aflertion  !  It  arofe  from  a  conteil  about 
the  limits  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia^  This  con^ 
t-eft  was  heightened  by  the  incroachments  of  the 
French  upon  the  right  of  the  Englilh  to  trade  hi  the 
country  on  the  Ohio.  This  trade  was  carried  on 
with  Britiih  manufaftures,  by  faclors,  whofe  cpr^. 
rcfpondtnts  reiicled  in  England.  Thus  it  was  un» 
dertaken  for  the  defence  of  the  Britiih  mercantile 
intereft,  i^  the  inland  parts  x)f  America,  where  the 
commercial  intercpurfe  with  the  native  Indians  de- 
pends chiefly  o.n  the  goods  remitted  from  Eng- 
land. 

It  w^s  not  hereby  intended  to.  initmiate,  that 
America  d;d  npt  look  ypqn  herfelf  as  bound  tp  ef» 
poufe  the  quarrels  qf  Britain  :  on  the  contrary,  fhe 
was  proud  of  being  confidered  as  a  faithful  partner 
pf  Britain,  in  all  her  enterprizes  ;  as  a  partaker  of 
her  dangers,  as  well  as  of  her  fucceffes ;  and  was  nq 

left 
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lefs  interefted  in  all  that  befel  her,  than  ilie  could 
poflibly  be  herfelf. 

Were  a  war  to  break  out  in  Europe  from  caufeS 
wherein  America  had  no  particular  concern,  {till 
the  Colonies  would  zealoufly  take  up  arms,  and 
furnifh  their  pecuniary  contmgent,  on  a  requiruioa 
from  Great-Britain.  This  was  no  more  than  they 
had  always  done.  They  were  ready  to  do  it  again, 
and  to  manifeft  the  fmcereil:  attachment,  by  every 
kind  of  pooof  that  lay  in  their  power,  while  the  pa- 
rent flate  called  upon  them  for  that  purpofe  in  a 
conftitutional  manner,  as  had  always  been  praftifed 
heretofore. 

Such  was  the  purport  of  the  fentimcnts  and  opi- 
nions of  the  celebrated  Do&or  Franklin,  upon  his 
examination  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons. — • 
They  contained  altogether,  a  body  of  information 
worthy  of  that  afiembly's  notice,  and  were  produc- 
tive of  a  friendly  difpofition  towards  America,  that 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  repeal  of  the  a<5l  fo 
pbnoxious  to  that  people. 

But  the  two  chief  fupporters  of  their  caufe  were 
Lord  Camden  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and  Lord 
Chat.ham  (then  Mr.  Pitt)  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, The  fir  ft  had  been  lately  railed  to  the  Peer- 
age with  the  uniyerfal  applaufe  of  the  nation,  of 
which  he  had  acquired  the  higheft  eileem  and  re- 
fpect,  by  his  conduct  while  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
moft  important  departments  of  the  law.  His  argu- 
ments were  decifively  in  favour  of  the  Americans, 
and  carrie4  with  them  a  weight  and  refpeftability 
that  ren4erec|  them  effectually  ferviceable  in  their 
paufe. 

The  Hpufe  of  Commons  had  long  been  witnefs 
of  the  talents  for  oratory  porTelTed  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  but 
he  difplayed  them  on  this  occaiion  in  a  manner  that 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  thofe  who  were  witneiTes 
pf  his  exertions  on  that  memorable  day.  He  fpoke 

with 
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with  that  boldnefs  of  thought,  that  originality  of 
expreflion,  and  that  impetuoiity  of  eloquence,  which 
characterised  him  in  fo  fingular  a  manner,  and 
which  fo  few  were  able,  or  dared  to  encounter. — > 
Such  was  the  impreffion  he  made  upon  his  auditors, 
and  the  public  at  large,  that  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp- 
aft  was  determined,  and  a  majority  of  the  nation 
concurred  in  approving  this  determination. 

This  famous  bill  was  flrongly  oppofed,  how- 
ever, in  the  Upper  Houfe ;  and  on  its  pafling,  no 
lefs  than  thirty-three  Lords  entered  a  proteil  againft 
it,  couched  in  ftrong  terms,  and  fupported  by  for- 
cible arguments. 

Here  the  difpute  between  Great  Britain  and  its 
Colonies  feemed  to  promife  an  entire  ceiTation. 
Their  delires  had  been  complied  with  in  the  moft 
ample  manner ;  and  nothing  had  been  omitted 
to  teftify  the  fincerity  with  which  the  parent  ftate 
wiihed  to  live  on  the  moft  friendly  terms  with  its 
American  dependencies. 

But  the  judgment  of  thofe  who  had  predicted 
that  the  conceffions  of  Great  Britain  to  America, 
inftead  of  laying  that  turbulent  fpirit  which  had 
lately  broke  out  among  them,  would,  on  the  con- 
trary, increafe  it,  began  to  be  verified  in  many  in-*, 
ilances. 

Thofe  who,  during  the  late  troubles,  rr  d  fhown 
themfelves  friends  to  the  Britifh  government,  were 
become  objedts  of  general  diilike.  While  in  Eng- 
land the  heats  occaiioned  by  the  difference  of  opi- 
nion concerning  the  ftamp  aft,  were  gradually  fubr 
fiding,  in  America  they  feemed  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  irreconcilable  hatred  to  fuchashad 
not  fided  with  the  popular  party,  A  faftion  now 
evidently  appeared  to  be  formed,  refolutely  bent  to> 
feize  every  occafion  of  diminilhing  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  mc-ther  country.  It  was  the  more 

danger-* 
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dangerous,  as  it  afted  with  apparent  refpedt  and 
attachment  to  Groat-Britain,  though  it  coniifted  at 
the  fame  time  of  her  well-known  enemies  ;  men, 
unhappily  for  her,  whofe  abilities  went  hand  in  hand 
with  their  enmity. 


CHAP* 
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CHAP.       III. 

Continuance  of  the  Dijentions  in  America. 

THE  inhabitants  of  the  immenfe  dominions  pof- 
ferTed  by  Great-Britain  in  America,  though 
the  fubjects  of  one  power,  and  generally  originating 
from  the  Britiih  iflands,  were,  notwith (land ing, 
very  different  from  each  other  in  their  character, 
difpofition,  ideas,  cuftoms,  manners,  religious,  and 
political  notions. 

The  people  dwelling  in  the  four  provinces  of 
the  country  called  New  England,  are  the  defccnd- 
ants  of  thofe  determined  republicans,  who,  as  al- 
ready obferved,  fled  from  England,  in  order 
to  enjoy  their  own  notions  of  government  and 
religion,  unmolefted  by  the  hand  of  power. — 
They  retained  the  hatred  of  their  forefathers  to 
kingly  authority,  and  were  always  eager  and  violent 
in  their  oppolition  to  it,  on  the  leafl  fufpicion  of  its 
harbouring  deiignsto  exceed  its  limits. 

One  may,  without  offering  violence  to  truth, 
conlider  them  as  the  life  and  foul  of  that  oppofition 
to  Great-Britain,  which  has  terminated  in  its  lofs 
of  the  extenfive  empire  of  North  America. 

The  Colony  of  New  York,  together  with  that  of 
Jerfey,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  pofterity  of  the 
firft  founders  of  that  fettlement,  who  were  Dutch, 
and  who  have  left  the  general  outlines  of  their  cha- 
racter to  the  people  of  that  province,  induitry, 
frugality,  and  an  aifiduous  perfeverance  in  the 
means  of  thriving, 

Pennfylvania  contains  a  flill  greater  mixture  than 
the^two  former.  Two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  con-* 
fift  of  Germans,  Dutch,  and  other  foreigners,  of 
feveral  denominations  j  a  hardy  and  laborious  race, 

wha 
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who  driven  partly  by  poverty,  and  partly  by  perfe- 
cution,  to  this  friendly  retreat  from  both,  have  by 
patience  and  toil,  rendered  that  large  country  one 
of  the  mod  fertile  and  plentiful  in  the  new  world. 

A  numerous  proportion  of  that  peaceable  and 
inoffenfive  fedt,  the  Quakers,  poflefles  a  confidera- 
ble  mare  of  Pennfylvania  ;  of  which  the  iliuilrious 
Penn  was  the  original  founder  and  proprietor. 

In  both  Carolinas,  multitudes  are  of  foreign  ex- 
traction, and  retain  the  refpcdlive  temper  and  dif- 
poiition  of-  their  progenitors. 

In  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the  primitive  adven- 
turers were  perfons,  in  general,  of  a  refpe&able 
character ;  poflefled  of  property,  and  irreproachable 
in  their  morals,  of  a  loyal  turn,  and  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  mother  country. 

But  in  procefs  of  time,  this  happy  frame  of 
mind  has  undergone  a  great  change,  owing  to 
cauies  ealily  traced  by  reflecting  men.  For  many 
years  thefe  two  provinces  have  been,  as  it  were, 
the  link,  wherein  England  has  poured  all  the  vice 
and  iniquity  of  which  the  laws  could  rid  this  ifland. 
Felons  of  all  denominations,  convidts  exempted 
from  the  feverity  of  juitice,  individuals  of  infa- 
mous character,  profligates  in  fhort  of  both  fexes, 
and  of  every  complexion,  have  been  fent  in  fhoals 
to  people  thefe  two  Colonies. 

The  confequences  have  proved,  as  it  was  fore- 
feen,  by  all  perfons  of  difcernment,  highly  injurious 
to  the  reputation  of  both  thefe  provinces.  They 
abound  in  men  of  a  licentious  fpirit,  averfe  to  legal 
controul,  and  of  an  audacioufnefs  that  is  not  to  be 
flattered  by  the  deference  and  awe  that  are  due  to 
civil  authority* 

It  was  firft  in  Virginia  the  ftandard  of  defiance  to 
Great  Britain  was  hoifted,  as  it  were,  in  due  form 
by  the  taking  of  thofe  refoiutions  in  the  general  af- 
leinbly,  that  have  already  been  mentioned.  This 

was 
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xvas  a  decifive  meafure,  and  emboldened  all  the  Co-* 
Ionics  to  come  into  public  refolves  of  the  like  na- 
ture. 

Such  being  the  temper  and  difpofition  of  the  Co- 
loniils  in  general,  it  was  not  furprizing  that  they 
fliould  be  keen  and  eager  in  the  difcovery  and  pur- 
fuit  of  whatever  appeared  to  be  their  immediate  in- 
tereft,  and  jealous  of  what  might  thwart  it.  To  this 
it  was  owing,  that  notwithftanding  the  repeal  of  the 
the  flamp  act,  as  the  other  regulations  previous  to 
it  had  not  alfo  been  repealed,  they  continued  in  a 
difcontented  mood ;  which,  though  repreft  for  a 
while  from  a  fenfe  of  the  condefcenfion  ihewn  them 
in  that  particular  inflance,  foon  broke  out  in  a  man- 
ner that  convinced  thinking  people  it  would  finally 
be  attended  with  the  moil  fatal  confequences. 

When  the  ftamp  act  was  repealed,  the  miniitry 
who  took  that  ftcp,  confcious  that  they  were,  in 
fadt,  (looping  to  the  Americans,  thought  themfelves 
obliged,  at  the  fame  time,  to  pafs  a  bill  declaratory 
of  the  fupreme  fovereignty  of  Great  Britain  over 
all  her  Colonies,  and  of  her  competency  and  right 
to  make  laws  and  ftatutes  to  bind  them  in  all  cafes 
.whatever. 

By  the  fame  declaration  they  annulled  all  the  re- 
folves and  proceedings  of  the  Provincial  ArTemblies 
thiit  tended  to  claim  any  authority  in  their  refpeo 
tivc  diftricts  independent  of  that  of  Great  Britain, 
efpecially  the  fole  and  exclufive  privilege  of  impoi- 
ing  taxes  and  levying  money. 

.This  declaratory  act,  though  confidcred  at 
home  as  necefTary  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
Britiih  government  in  the  midft  of  fo  much  concef- 
fion,  wras  beheld  by  the  Americans  in  quite  another 
light.  It  was  deemed  a  refervation  of  claims  and 
pretences,  to  be  brought  forth  and  enforced  when- 
ever a  favourable  feafon  occurred.  This  greatly  di- 
minilhcd,  in  the  ideas  of  the  Americans,  .the  com- 

plaifaacc 
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plaifance  of  England.  She  appeared  rather  to  tern- 
porife,  than  to  yield,  with  a  good  grace,  to  the  de- 
fires  they  had  fo  earneftly  exprelTed. 

The  little  impreffion  made  in  America  by  the 
lenity  of  Great  Britain,  was  manifefted  on  the  very 
firil  occafion  that  prefented  itfelf ;  an  aft  had  been 
palled  by  the  adminiftration,  to  which  they  were 
fo  much  obliged,  providing  the  troops  cantoned 
throughout  the  Colonies,with  fuch  neceffaries  in  their 
quarters,  as  were  indifpenfible  for  their  comfortable 
fubfiftence.  In  direft  violation  of  this  aft,  the  af- 
fembly  of  New  York  pafled  another  aft,  whereby 
the  mode  of  executing  the  former  was  altered,  and 
-one  of  their  own  framing  fubftitnted  in  its  room. 

When  the  news  of  this  refraftorinefs  and  difre- 
fpeft,  was  brought  to  England,  it  exited  no  lefs 
indignation  than  furprife,  it  was  evidently  calcu- 
lated to  fhow  that  Great  Britain  had  no  condefcen- 
dence  to  expect  on  the  part  of  its  colonies,  either 
in  matters  of  greater  or  lefTer  confequence,  the 
prefent  object  was  of  the  latter  kind ;  yet  fuch 
was  the  ill  humour  prevalent  among  them,  as  to 
cavil  about  a  compliance  founded  upon  the  moil 
obvious  neceffity. 

In  the  heat  of  refentment  for  fuch  undutiful  be- 
haviour, fevere  meafures  were  at  firfl  propofed  in 
Parliament,  but  upon  weighing  the  matter  delibe- 
rately, the  moderation  that  charafterifes  the  Eng- 
glifh  Government,  dictated  more  conciliatory  me- 
thods of  proceeding.  In  order  to  fupport  the  dig- 
nity and  fupremacy  of  the  Britifh  legiilature,  with- 
out proceeding  to  extremities,  and  yet  to  make  the 
Colonies  fenfible  of  its  determination,  not  to  recede 
from  its  juft  rights,  a  bill  was  brought  in,  by 
which  it  was  enafted,  that  the  legiflative  power  of 
the  general  affembly  of  New  York,  ihould  be  to- 
tally fufpendec5,  until  it  fully  complied  with  all  the 
terms  of  the  aft  in  queftion. 

At 
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At  Bofton  the  fame  refractory  difpofition  equal* 
Jy  prevailed.  Notwithstanding  the  equitabieneis  of 
granting  due  cornpenfatkms  to  fuch  as  had  fuf-- 
ferrecl  from  the  licendoufncfs  of  the  mob,  during 
the  riots  on  account  of  the  (lamp  act,  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  the  general  aifembly  was  induced 
to  acquit  themfelves  of  their  duty. 

All  thefe  proofs  of  an  unruly  difobedient  temper, 
roufed  at  lafl  the  fpirit  of  the  people  in  power  at 
home  ;  they  began  to  think  it  was  neceilary  by 
fome  vigorous  afTertions  of  the  rights  of  Great 
Britain,  to  convince  the  Colonies  that  it  had  by  no 
means  given  up  thofe  claims  of  paramount  autho- 
rity, which  it  had  exercifed  without  oppolition  du- 
ring fuch  a  number  of  years. 

In  purfuance  of  this  idea,  the  Parliament  paffed  an 
act,  impormg  duties  6n  tea,  paper,  painters,  colours, 
and  glafs,  imported  into  the  Britiih  plantations 
in  America. 

This  act  was  received  in  the  Colonies  with  no  lefs, 
if  not  more  difapprobation  than  that  which  impof-* 
ed  the  {lamps.  The  populace  renewed  its  abufive 
behaviour,  and  the  better  fort  immediately  agreed 
to  give  it  the  moil  open  and  determined  oppofi- 
rion. 

To  this  purpofe,  meetings  were  held  in  all  the! 
principal  towns ;  wherein  it  was  refolved,  to  be^ 
How  exclufive  encouragements  on  the  manufactures 
carried  on  in  America,  and  to  leflen  the  importa- 
tion and  ufe  of  foreign  commodities,  a  particular 
enumeration  of  thefe  was  made,  "which  was  chiefly 
levelled  at  the  articles  that  came  from  England. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  circular  letter  was  fent  to 
every  Colony  by  the  AiTembly  of  Maffachufet, 
-which  openly  took  the  lead  in  this  recommence- 
ment of  a  regular  oppolition  to  Great  Britain,  in- 
viting them  to  join  in  a  communication  and  harmo- 
ny of  fentiments,  expreffing  their  diffatisfaction  at 

the 
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the  conduct  of  the  Britifh  miniflry,  and  affertinglrt 
the  flrongefl  terms  the  injuflice  and  impropriety 
of  its  prefent  treatment  of  the  Colonies* 

During  the  courfe  of  thefe  unhappy  altercations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America  in  1 768,  one  of  the 
moft  unfortunate  circumftances  attending  it,  was 
the  enmity  fubfifting  between  the  provincial  Af* 
fembly  of  MafFachufet  and  its  Governor.  He 
was  unqueftionably  a  man  of  abilities ;  but  was 
confidered  as  a  fecret  foe  to  the  caufe  of  America^ 
and  as  a  fworn  champion  of  the  royal  prerogative* 
In  this  light  he  met  with  a  conflant  feries  of  ob* 
ftrucYions  in  whatever  he  undertook.  Bickerings 
and  difputes  followed  each  other  uninterruptedly, 
and  he  had  all  the  violence  of  a  party  to  contend 
with,  that  was  animated  with  as  much  inveteracy 
againft  his  perfon,  as  with  hatred  to  the  meafures 
he  fupported. 

The  conteft  was  of*  courfe  carried  on  with  ari 
eye  to  both  thefe  objo&s :  perfonal  rancour  was 
evidently  at  the  bottom  of  many,  if  not  molt, 
of  thofe  perpetual  reprefentations  and  remonflrances 
with  which  they  never  loft  the  opportunity  of  aflail* 
ing  him.  Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  feeling  the 
flings  of  their  animofity,  he  often  retorted  it* 
and  treated  them  with  an  afperity  correfponding  to 
their  own. 

The  confequences  of  this  diflention  were  fatal  to 
the  parties  chiefly  interefted  in  the  great  queftions 
then  in  agitation.  Great  Britain  and  America  owed 
many  of  the  altercations  thatarofe,  and  much  of 
the  antipathy  fubfifling  between  them^  to  the  mu* 
tual  ill-will  of  the  Governor  and  the  Houfe  of  Repre* 
fentatives>, 

The  new  a&s  of  the  Britiih  legiflature    renewed 

and  afforded  freih  materials  for  the  ill-humour  o£ 

both.     All  bounds  of  moderation  were  now  forgot* 

ten  in  the  violence  with  which  the  Affcmbly  thwarted 
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him.  As  the  obftinacy  of  the  Colonies  had  highly 
exafperated  the  Britifh  adminiftration,  the  Governor 
_was  ordered  to  adl  with  vigour  and  refolution,  and 
by  no  means  to  fhow  any  difpofition  to  yield  to 
them  as  formerly. 

As  the  circular  letter  from  the  AfTembly  of  Maf- 
fachufet  had  given  particular  offence,  and  was 
viewed  as  an  intention  to  raife  an  univerfal  confpi- 
racy  throughout  the  Colonies  againft  Great  Britain, 
he  was  inftrudled  to  require,  in ,  the  molt  pofitivo 
and  peremptory  terms,  that  theylhould  refcindthc 
refolution  which  had  produced  that  letter,  and  de-. 
clare  their  difapprobation  of  that  ftep  as  proceed- 
ing from  temerity  and  precipitation.  : 

Previous  to  this  requiiition,  he  had  communi-* 
cated  to  the  AiTembly,  a  letter  written  to  him  from 
Lord  Shelburne,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and 
which  contained  feveral  expreflions  that  Ihowed 
how  dilagreeable  and  offenlive  their  conduct  ap- 
peared to  the  Britifh  miniftry. 

The  Aflembly  was  highly  exafperated  at  the  con-* 
tents  of  this  letter  ;  and  accufe'd  him  of  having  mif+ 
reprefented  them  at  home  in  his  official  difpatches, 
copies  of  which  they  infilled  he  ihould  produce,  if 
he  meant  to  clear  himfelf  of  the  imputation  they 
charged  him  with  ;  otherwife  they  ihould  confider 
him  in  the  odious  light  of  a  fecret  calumniator.  .J 

On  his  refufal  of  tnefe  copies,  they  wrote  letters 
to  the  miniilers  in  England,  wherein  they  excul- 
pated themfelves  from  the  charges  of  the  Go* 
vernor,  and  reprefented  him  as  guilty  of  mi£» 
reprefentation  and  partiality.  They  accompa- 
nied- 'thcfe  complaints  with  warm-  remonflrances 
againft  the  late  acls  of  Parliament,  as  unconftitu- 
-tlond,  and  fubverfive  of  the  lights  of  Britiih 
ftibjefts.  ^  i:  /  ..  : 

'Defpai-ring  of  being'  able  to  pacify  .men  whofe 
•vlolene«  feot7xld-a4^  the'-  prefent -'moment  incapable 

•  it^  of 
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tjf  management,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  adjourn 
the  Affembly,  that  they  might  have  leifure  to  cool 
and  ponder  with  fome  degree  of  temper  on  the  fteps 
they  intended  to  take  in  the  bufinefs  that  was  ihortly 
to  become  the  fubjecl:  of  their  deliberations* 

In  the  fpeech  accompanying  this  prorogation,  he 
gave  a  full  vent  to  his  difpleaiure  at  the  behaviour 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  AfTembly,  whofe 
ambitious  and  popular  views  he  reprobated  with 
great  freedom,  and  whom  he  defcribed  as  much 
more  actuated  by  fa&ion,  than  by  any  real  concent 
for  the  public. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  counterbalance  the  circular 
letter  addrefTed  by  the  province  of  Maffachufet  to 
the  other  Colonies,  another  circular  letter  was  writ- 
ten to  every  Provincial  Governor  in  America,  by 
Lord  Hillfboroughj  lately  preferred  to  the  new  ap- 
pointment of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  American 
department. 

This  letter  was  intended  as  a  refutation  of  the 
other,  which  it  reprefented  as  calculated  to  mis- 
lead the  public,  and  fill  it  with  groundlefs  jealou- 
iies  and  fufpicions  of  the  defigns  of  Great  Britain, 
as  tending  to  inflame  the  minds  of  men  with  unjuft 
refentments,  and  to  excite  them  to  unite  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  lawful  authority  of  the  parent  flate. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,  when  Governor 
Bernard  made  the  requilition  above  mentioned. 

Some  people  are  of  opinion,  that  had  there  re- 
mained the  leaft  inclination  to  meet  the  wifhes  of 
the  miniflry  fo  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  altercation 
between  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  a  medium  on 
this  occafion  might  have  been  found  by  the  Affem- 
bly  of  Maflachufet,  to  reconcile  their  own  rights 
and  importance  with  the  fupremacy  and  dignity  of 
the  Britiih  Parliament.  Conceffions  might  have 
been  made,  which  would  have  faved  the  honour  of 
F  2  Britain^ 
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Britain,  without  derogating  froni  the  freedom  of 
the  Colonifts. 

But  this  opportunity  of  reconciliation  was  re- 
jected with  more  unanimity  than  was  expected. 
When  the  queflion  to  refcind  the  refolutions  of  the 
former  houfe  was  put,  it  pafled  in  the  negative  by 
a  divifion  of  ninety  two  to  feventeen. 

It  has  been  furmifed,  that  this  refufal  was  in  a 
great  meafure  occaiioned  by  their  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  confequences  that  muil  follow  it. 
They  were  told  that  in  cafe  they  did  not  comply, 
they  were  immediately  to  be  diflblved.  Upon  this 
information,  after  confulting  together  the  fpace  of 
a  week,  they  defired  a  recefs  might  be  granted 
them,  in  order  to  advife  with  their  conftituents. 
The  denial  of  this  exafpcratcd  them,  and  they  forth- 
with came  to  the  above  determination. 

They  concluded  by  writing  a  letter  to  Lord  Hilf- 
borough,  to  juftify  their  proceedings,  and  by  fend- 
ing to  the  Governor  a  mefTage  of  the  fame  ten- 
dency. They  delivered  themfelves  in  both  with 
the  utmoft  freedom  of  thought  and  expreffion. 
They  infilled  upon  the  propriety  of  the  circular 
letter ;  that  they  had  a  right  to  communicate  their 
fentiments  to  their  fellow  fubjedis  upon  matters  in 
which  they  were  all  jointly  concerned  ;  that  it  was 
the  undoubted  privilege  of  the  Colonies  to  unite 
in  a 'petition  to  the  throne  for  the  redrefs  of  their 
grievances.  They  reprobated,  with  great  warmth, 
the  requifition  to  refcind  the  refolutions  of  the  for- 
mer houfe ;  calling  it  unconstitutional  and  unpre- 
cedented :  they  complained  of  the  epithets  beftow- 
ed  on  their  conduct  through  the  fuggeflionsof  their 
ice  ret  enemies ;  and  that  while  they  were,  doing  no- 
thing but  what  was  periecllv  juftifiable,  they  ftiould 
be  accufed  of  harbouring  ^editions  defigns.  They 
did  not  fail r  at  the  fame  time,  to  reaionftrate  againli 

the 
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tlie  late  acts,  as  fubverfive  of  the  principles  of  li- 
berty, and  as  highly  oppreffive  to  America. 

But  they  did  not  Hop  here.  Inflamed  with  re- 
fentrnent  againft  the  Governor,  whom  they  confi- 
dered  as  their  capital  enemy,  and  the  prime  caufe 
of  the  difpleafure  exprefTed  againft  them,  they  drew 
up  a  lift  of  charges  of  which  they  reprefented  him 
guilty  with  much  heat  and  acrimony,  declaring 
him  unfit  to  continue  in  the  ftation  he  was  invefted 
with,  and  petitioning  for  his  immediate  removal. 

The  behaviour  of  the  AfTembly  of  Maffachufet 
was  like  a  fignal  and  example  to  the  other  Affem- 
blies  of  the  American  continent.  They  treated 
the  circular  letters,  written  to  each  of  them  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  American  department,  precifely 
in  the  fame  manner.  They  unanimpufly  voted  ad- 
drefTes  to  that  AfTernbly,  expreffive  of  their  appro- 
bation and  concurrence  in  all  its  meafures.  They 
wrote  to  the  American  Secretary  in  the  fame  ftile ; 
approving  and  juftifying,  in  the  moft  forcible 
terms,  the  conduct  of  the  Aflembly  at  Bofton,  ancji 
condemning  the  purport  of  his  own  letter  with  the 
rnoft  explicit  freedom. 

To  Ihow,  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  did  not 
mean  their  diflatisfaftion  ihould  evaporate  in  mecr 
complaints,  they  renewed  tjieir  former  combinations 
againft  the  ufe  and  importation  of  JLngJifh  goods, 
and  agreed  to  vend  or  purchafe  pqne  that  ihould  ar-  * 
rive,  after  fuch  as  had  been  ordered  prcvioufly  to 
the  expiration  of  the  prelent  year.  Frpm  this  agree^ 
ment  articles  only  of  indifpenfible  neceffity  were  ex-r 
cepted ;  and  it  was  to  ho}d  gqod  till  the  late  acts 
were  entirely  repealed,. 

The  diilblution  of  the  AfFembly  of  Maflachufet 
had  been  preceded,  a  few  clays  before,  by  a  great 
tumult  at  Bofton,  A  veflel  belonging  to  one  of  the 
principal  merchants  there,  was  feized  by  order  Q£ 
f&e  Bo4rd  ,of  Cuftorns,  in  confeque-ncc  of  haying 
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negle&ed  to  comply  with  the  regulations  in  force. 
She  was  conveyed,  for  fecurity,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  man  of  war,  then  lying  in  the  harbour. 
Hereupon  the  populace  atlembled,  and  treated  the 
Commiflioncrs  of  the  Cuftoms  very  outrageouily, 
breaking  the  windows  of  their  houfes,  and  burning 
the  Coile&ors  boats. 

Dreading  further  ill  ufage,  the  officers  of  the 
Guftorhs  judged  it  neceffary  to  take  Ihelter  in  caftle 
William,  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
where  they  refumed  the  functions  of  their  office. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  people  of  Bofton  held  fre- 
quent meetings,  the  illue  of  which  was  a  remon- 
flrance  to  the  Governor,  aliening,  as  uiual,  rights 
and  pretcniions  contradictory  to  the'  authority 
of  the  Britilh  legiilature.  Among  other  requeits, 
they  made  one  of  a  very  iingular  and  unprecedented 
nature,  which  was,  that  he  would  take  upon  him 
to  order  the  King's  fhips  out  of  the  harbour. 

The  licentiouihefs  of  the  people  became  daily- 
more  outrageous  and  ungovernable.  It  refembled, 
in  many  inftances,  the  fpirit  of  violence  exerted 
by  the  republican  party,  d-uring  the  tumultuous 
2era  of  the  civil'wars  in  England  in  the  laft  century. 

Inflamed  by.  the  machinations  of  thofe  among 
them  -who  had  fecret  ends  to  accomplifh,  the 
commonalty  began  to  throw  off  all  decency  and  re- 
ferve,  both  in  their  words  and  actions.  They 
fpoke  with  the  higheft  irreverence  of  the  greateft 
perfonages  in  Britain,  and  their  publications  teem- 
ed wkh  palfages  deftrudtive  of  all  fubordination  to 
its  Sovereignty  over  them.  They  feemed,  in  fhort, 
to  have  thrown  aiide  all  refpecl  for  their  mother 
country,  and  to  have  transferred  their-  regard  and 
obedience  to  their  own  afTemblies-  -exclulively, 
Theie  they  dignified,  occalionally,  with  the -title 
of  Parliament ;  and  eonfidered'them  as  lawfully-  in- 
Veiled  with  fufficient  rights  and  powers  to  govern 

them 
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f&em  independently  of  any  other  interference  what- 
foever. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  diforders,  news  arrived 
from  England,  that  the  folemiv  petition  they  had 
tranfmitted  thither,  to  be  laid  before  the  King,  had 
not  been  prefented  to  him.  The  Colony  Agent 
had  not  been  fuffered  to  deliver  it ;  objections 
being  made  that  he  was  not  duly  authorifed  for 
that  purpofe,  -having  been  only  appointed  by  the 
AfTe'mbly,  without  the  Governor's  concurrence. — 
This  report  contributed  not  a  little  to  excite  uni- 
verfal  murmurs,  and  to  add  to  the  ill  blood  and  fe- 
clitious  difpolition  already  prevailing  among  all 
clafles. 

Government  bethought  itfelf,  at  length,  of 
making  the  Colonies  fenfible,  that  it  would  not 
iubmit  any  longer  to  be  braved  and  infulted  in  the 
execution  of  its  authority.  To  this  intent  troops 
were  ordered  to  repair  to  Bofton,  in  fufficient  num- 
bers to  intimidate  the  refractory,  and  to  fupport 
the  well-affe&ed. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  town  of  Bof- 
ton  expreffed  the  utmoft  furprize  and  alarm.  Now 
it  was,  faid  they,  that  the  real  deiigns  of  Britain 
began  to  manifeil  themfelves.  Their  liberties  were 
now  to  be  trampled  upon  by  an  unmerciful  and 
barbarous  foldiery  ;  and  themfelves  devoted  to  de- 
ftrudtion,  in  cafe  of  reiiftance. 

They  aflembled  in  the  town-hall,  and  drew  up 
a  petition  to  the  Governor,  intreating  him  to  call 
a  General  AiTembly,  that  the  province  might  in- 
ftantly  refolve  what  meafures  were  proper  to  be  a- 
dopted  in  fuch  critical  circumitances,  for  the  peace 
and  fafety  of  the  country,  and  to  prevent  thofe 
"heart-burnings  and  infurreclions,  that  might  pro- 
bably be  occaiioned  by  the  rumours  of  a  military 
force  approaching  to  overawe  the  inhabitants,  and 
F  4  compel 
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compel  their  obedience  to  laws  to  which  they  were 
averfe, 

But  they  were  difappointed  in  their  demands : 
the  Governor  gave  them  to  underftand,  that  it  was 
no  longer  in  his  power  to  convene  a  Provincial  Af- 
fembly,  until  he  had  received  the  King's  confent ; 
the  purport  of  his  laft  inftructions  being,  that  he 
ihould  wait  for  orders  from  England,  where  the 
matter  was  then  under  confideration. 

Upon  this  refufal  pf  the  Governor,  they  deter^ 
mined  to  call  an  AfTembly  themfelves,  under  the 
name  of  a  Convention.  Preparatory  to  this  purpofe, 
a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  townrmeeting, 
to  taka  into  fpecial  confideration  theprefent  flate  of 
the  province,  This  committee  began  by  a  long 
enumeration  of  their  rights,  and  of  their  various; 
infractions.  They  refolved,  that  the  introduction 
of  an  armed  force  among  them,  -in  oppoiition  to, 
their  confent,  was  contrary  to  law.  This  refolu- 
tion,  they  afferted,  was  ilrictly  conformable  to  the 
fpirit  of  the  Englifh  conftitution,  which  forbids 
the  keeping  up  of  an  army,  without  the  confent  of 
Parliament.  They  appealed  to  the  fame  fpirit  for 
the  propriety  of  holding  frequent  Parliaments ;  and, 
in  confequence,  refolved  that  a  Convention  Ihould 
be  fummoned,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Genera} 
AfTembly, 

But  the  moil  remarkable  meafure  Adopted  by 
this  meeting,  was  a  requifition  to  the  inhabitants 
to  put  themfelves  in  a  pofture  of  defence  againft 
any  fudden  attack  of  an  enemy.  This  requifition 
they  founded  on  a  late  apprehenfiofl,  as  they  ftated 
it,  prevailing  among  many,  of  an  approaching 
ruptuFe  with  France. 

This  was  certainly  the  bpldefl  ftep  that  had  ever 
yet  been  fallen  in  the  Colonies.  The  intention  of  it 
was  obvious  to  the  world,  as  well  as  to  themfelves; 
gnd  it  was  e'afy  to  perceive  wjiat;  were  the  final  aims  of 

thofe 
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who  had  given  birth  to,  and  fomented  with  fp 
much  pains,  the  dillractions  and  difturbances 
throughout  the  Colonies. 

The  felect-men  of  the  town  of  Bofton  were  di* 
rented  to  write  circular  letters  to  all  the  other  town* 
in  the  Colony,  acquainting  them  with  the  rciblu* 
tions  that  had  been  taken,  and  exhorting  them 
with  the  utmoit  earneilneis  to  concur  with  firmneii 
and  fpeed  in  the  decifions  made  by  the  meeting. 

Such  was  the  unanimity  of  oppofition  to  Great 
Britain  throughout  this  populous  province,  that 
out  of  ninety-feven  towns,  of  which  it  confifted,  one 
only  refufed  its  concurrence.  This  was  the  town 
of  Hatfield ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  the  cour- 
age todiflent  from  the  fentiments  of  their  country- 
men, and  openly  to  fignify  their  difapprobation  of 
their  proceedings. 

Their  anfwer  to  the  circular  letter  inviting  them 
to  unite  with  the  reft,  was  conceived  in  terms*  which 
for  the  judicioufnefs  and  fpirit  of  the  arguments 
jthey  conveyed,  were  jnftly  cfteemed  at  the  time,  a 
compofition  highly  honourable  to  thole  who  framed 
it.  It  fully  juftified  the  moderation  it  recommend- 
ed, and  reprefented  in  their  trueft  colours,  the  fe- 
ditioufnefs  and  infatuation  of  thus  bidding  open 
defiance  to  Great  Britain,  and  of  flying  to  arms 
without  neceflity ;  which  could  only  tend  to  acce- 
lerate rnifchiefs  and  miferies,  which  eoolnefs  and 
temperance  of  behaviour  would  be  moil  efficacious 
to  prevent. 

The  conducl  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hatfield  made 
no  other  imprcilion  on  their  countrymen  than  to  ex*- 
cite  their  contempt  of  it,  and  their  fufpiciou  that  it 
\vasinfluencedby  motives  of  pufillanimity,  or  in- 
tereftedneis ;  an  accufation  which  they  were  always 
ready  to  fix  on  all  who  deviated  from  thofe  violent 
methods  of  afting  which  they  had  ib  long 
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Snd  looked  upon  as  the  only  means  that  were  pro- 
per to  be  employed  in  the  prefent  exigencies. 

As  ibon  as  the  Convention  was  met,  it  fent  a 
•deputation  to  the  Governor,  to  affure  him  that 
their  intentions  were  intirely  pacific ;  that  they  did 
not  confider  themfelves  as  any  ways  invefted  with 
powers  of  government ;  that  their  ible  aim  was  to 
deliberate  together,  in  a  friendly  manner,  what 
meafures  would  prove  mo  ft  conducive  to  preferve 
public  tranquility,  in  the  prefent  critical  fituation 
of  their  affairs. 

They  did  not  forget,  however,  to  complain  of 
grievances,  and  of  the  imputation  of  djiloyalty  un- 
der which  they  urijuftly  laboured  in  England  ;  ear* 
neftly  defiring  that  he  would  confent  to  the  meet- 
ing of  a  General  AfTembly,  as  the  fureft  and  mo  ft 
conftitutional  remedy  they  could  have  recourfe  to, 
in  their  prefent  diftrefs. 

But  the  Governor  remained  inflexible  in  his  de- 
nial of  their  requeft;  adviiing  them  ferioufiy  to  re* 
fie<5l  on  the  dangers  they  were  expofing  themfelves 
to,  by  continuing  aflemblecl  in  defiance  of  law.— 
"He  exhorted  them  to  defift  from  fo  unwarrantable 
a  conduct,  and  quietly  to  feparate,  before  he  found 
himfelf  obliged,  as  the  Reprefentative  of  the  Crown, 
to  aflert  its  prerogatives  in  a  more  decilive  man- 
ner. He  told  them  they  might  reft  allured,  that 
Great  Britain  was  determined  to  maintain  her  fo- 
vereignty  unimpaired,  and  would  find  means  to 
infure  obedience. 

In  anfwer  to  the  Governor's  admonitions,  they 
"replied,  that  the  Convention  could  only  be  viewed 
as  a  private  aflembly  of  perlbns,  met  to  con- 
fer amicably  on  their  concerns.  In  that  light, 
•which  was  the  only  one  they  claimed,  no  crimina- 
lity or  refradtorinefs  could  be  imputed  to  them. 

To  this  fecond  mclTage  the  Governor  would  give 
'no  audience;  alledging,  that  to  grant  them  any 

hearing, 
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Rearing,  would  be  admitting  them  to  be  legally  af- 
iembled,  and  might  tend  to  confer  a  weight  and 
importance  on  them,  which  he  wholly  disavowed. 
:  The  Governor's  firmnefs  difooncerted  them  : — 
They  contented  themfelves  with  drawing  up  a  re-- 
port of  their  proceedings ;  which,  contrary  to  the 
ftile  they  had  ufed  hitherto,  was  conceived  in  terms 
of  remarkable  moderation.  After  mentioning; the 
motives  of  their  meeting,  and  difclaiming  all 
public  authority,  they  recommended  intire  -defer- 
ence and  lubmifiion  to  government,  and  a-refpedl- 
ful  dependence  on  the  wifdom  and  equity  of  the 
king  and  his  minifters,  for  a  juil  and  timely  redrefs 
of  their  grievances. 

They  added  flrong  protections  of  their  readi* 
nefs  to  affift  in  their  feveral  capacities,  in  the  main- 
tainance  of  good  order,  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
civil  government  in  the  fuppreffion  of  all  irregula- 
rities. 

They  concluded  by  a  circumftantial  reprefenta- 
tion  of  their  own  conduct  on  the  prefent  occaiion, 
and  of  every  tranfaftion  which  related  to  it.  This 
was  done  by  way  of  apology,  and  to  obviate  or  di- 
minilh  the  finifter  impreffions  which  the  violence  of 
their  late  proceedings  might  have  occafioned.  It 
was  tranfmitted  to  their  agent  in  London,  who  was 
carefully  inftrufted  to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  it  for 
that  purpofe. 

The  day  whereon  the  Convention  broke  up,  was 
marked  by  the  arrival  of  feveral  tranfports  with 
troops,  under  the  convoy  of  fome  ihips  of  war. 
There  were  difficulties  at  firft  about  quartering  them, 
As  caftle  William  was  fufficiently  roomy  to  accom- 
modate them,  objections  were  flatted  to  their  ad- 
miffion  into  the  town, where  no  barracks  had  been  pre- 
pared for  their  reception.  But  this  difficulty  was  luck- 
ily removed  by  fitting  up  fome  houfes  that  were  to 
be  reputed  .barracks,  and  in  which  they  were  to  be 

admitted 
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admitted  on  that  footing,  in  order  to  obviate  any  pre~ 
cedent  of  their  being  quartered  in  private  houfes. 
On  thefe  conditions  they  came  on  fhore,  and  were 
allowed  the  provifions  ufual  to  be  formfeed  by  the 
Colony  in  fuch  places. 

This  arrival  of  a  military  force  fecmed  to  have 
thrown  a  damp  on  the  fpirit  of  turbulence  that  had 
reigned  ib  long  uncontrouled.  As  it  was  now  ima- 
gined, that  having  once  begun,  Great  Britain  would 
continue  to  act  with  vigour,  thofe  who  before  had 
been  the  open  promoters  of  oppofition,  began  to 
think  it  neceffary  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  to 
aflame  an  appearance  of  moderation. 

But  the  tranquility  effected  by  this  meafure  was 
unhappily  of  no  long  duration.  A  concatenation  of 
untoward  caufes,  produced  a  feries  of  incidents  that 
icon  put  an  end  to  the  expectations  that  had  been 
ibrmed  of  feeing  a  cetfation  of  this  unhappy  con* 
teft. 

The  late  conduct  of  the  Province  of  MafTachu- 
fet  had  given  great  offence  in  England.  It  was  re- 
prefented  in  Parliament,  as  an  atrocious  violation 
of  the  dignity  of  the  Britilh  legiilature,  and  as  an 
explicit  denial  of  its  authority.  The  public  was 
anxious,  in  the  mean  time,  to  fee  a  period  of  thefe 
difputcs,  convinced  that  they  would,  if  not  loon, 
terminated,  occafion  mifchicfs  of  a  very  ferious 
nature. 

The  two  parties  that  divided  the  Britim  nation 
on  this  {object,  fubfifted  ftill  in  their  full  force. — > 
Thofe  who  had  at  the  commencement  of  the  dif- 
putc  recommended  coercive  meafures,  adhered  to 
their  former  opinion  with  unabated  warmth  ;  and 
fuch  as  preferred  lenity  ai)d  condefcendence,  were 
no  lefs  ftrenuous  in  maintaining  the  juftncfs  of  their 
fcntimcnts. 

In  this  perpetual  conflict  of  ideas,  the  people  at 
large  ingaged, .  as  befpre,  with  equa-1  earnetfnefs, — *! 

Thui 
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Thus  the  altercation  continued  in  Britain,  as  well 
as  in  America,  with  as  little  figns  of  coming  fpeedi- 
ly  to  any  concluiion.  It  was  this  circumftance, 
principally,  that  kept  up  the  fpirit  of  diflention  in 
America.  Had  the  Britifh  nation  been  firft  and  lail 
of  one  mind  on  this  matter,  Lord  Chatham's  abor- 
tion in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  would  have  been 
verified,  and  the  refinance  of  America  would  only 
have  provoked  her  deftruction.  But  the  claihing  of 
private  interefts  in  Britain,  gave  a  flrength  to  the 
preteniions,  and  an  importance  to  the  tranfactions 
in  the  Colonies,  that  perplexed  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  and  rendered  them  fluctuating  and  inde- 
cifive. 

As  the  opposition  in  America  was  attended,  on 
the  contrary,  with  unanimity,  and  conducted  by 
perfons  of  great  abilities,  it  was  not  furprifing  that 
theyfhould  make  the  moil  of  the  divifions  prevail- 
ing among  the  ruling  people  in  Britain,  and  take 
all  thofe  advantages  that  neceflarily  accrue  to  an  ene- 
my from  the  difunion  of  his  antagonifts. 

Such  has  conitantly  been  the  perfuafion  of  the  ju- 
dicious and  difcerning,  ever  fince  the  commence- 
ment of  this  conteft. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  rcfolutions  taken  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Britifh  niiniilry,  to  force  the 
Americans  to  obedience,  as  the  Colonies  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  inftability  of  people  in  power, 
they  cherifhed  no  groundleis  hope,  that  in  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  the  miniftry,  one  might  at  kit 
arife  favourable  to  their  pretenfions,  and  inclined, 
for  the  fake  of  tranquility,  to  make  the  conceffions 
they  demanded. 

In  this  expectation,  it  was  not  furprifing  they 
ihould  continue  to  harrals  every  adminiiiration  that 
proved  hoftile  to  their  demands.  They  had  dom* 
it  hitherto  with  fucceis,  and  doubted  not,  through 
j>er&verance,  to  gain  vhs  point  tkey  proppfetf. 

Such 
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Such  was  the  refpective  fituation  of  Great 
Britain  and  America,  at  the  opening  of  the  year 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  lixty-nine  ;  when  a 
new  fyitcm  appeared  to  have  been  formed  in  regard 
to  America,  and  a  determination  taken  to  change 
the  lenity  and  forbearance  hitherto  exercifed,  into 
feverity  and  compuliion. 

In  puriuance  of  this  determination,  an  addrefs 
was  prefented  to  the  King  by  both  Houfes,  wherein 
they  palled  the  fevereft  cenfnres  on  the  behaviour  of 
the  Aifembly  of  Mailachufet ;  the  various  refolu- 
tions  it  had  pafTed  derogatory  to  the  claims  of  the 
Britiih  legiflature  were  declared  to  be  null  and  void. 
The  circular  letter  it  had  written  to  the  other  Co- 
lonies, inviting  them  to  join  in  a  common  petition 
agairift  thofe  claims,  was  condemned  as  illegal,  uri- 
conflitutional,  and  unwarrantable  in  a  people  who 
acknowledged  themfelves  fubject  to  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  no  lefs  reprobated  as  inju- 
rious to  the  Britiih  nation,  and  evidently  calculated 
to  fpread  difcontent  and  create  factions  inimical  to 
the  parent  ftate,  and  directly  fubverlive  of  its  fove- 
reignty  over  the  Colonies. 

The  town  of  Bofton  in  particular,  by  this  ad- 
drefs, was  reprefentcd  as  the  feat  of  inceflant  con- 
fufion.  Riots  and  difturbances  daily  fucceeded  to 
each  other  ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  become  fo  un- 
ruly and  tumultuous,  that  no  refpedlwaspaid  to  civil 
government.  The  officers  appointed  by  the  Crown 
in  the  various  departments  of  public  fervice,  did 
not  any  longer  dare  to  attempt  the  execution  of 
their  duty.  The  magiilrates,  inftead  of  exerting 
themfelves  for  the  reiloration  of  good  order,  re- 
mained paflive  fpedlators  of  thefe  tumultuous  pro- 
ceedings. It  was  time,  therefore,  for  the  execu- 
tive power  to  interpoie,  in  order  to  effecl:  that  by 
force,  which  could  not  be  compaiTed  by  lenity. 

It 
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It  was  declared  in  this  addrefs,  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  people  in  their  town  meetings  were  un- 
lawful and  feditious ;  that  their  appointment  of  a 
Provincial  Convention,  and  their  letters  to-thefeve-: 
ral  towns,  requeuing  them  to  elect  deputies  to  that 
intent,  were  destructive  of  all  government,-  and 
tended  to  eftabliih  an  authority  independent  of  the 
Crown.  The  meeting  of  the  Convention  itfelf, 
was  a  daring  ufurpation  of  power,  and  a  manifeft: 
defiance  of  the  Britilh  legislature. 

This  addrefs  exprelTed,  at  the  fame  time,  a  full 
concurrence  in  the  meafures  that  had  been  taken  to; 
reduce  that  town  and  province  to  the  obedience  due 
to  Great  Britain.  It  promifed  a  firm  fupport  of  all 
the  meafures  neceffary  for  that  end  ;  and  concluded 
by  adviling  that  an  exemplary  puniihment  fliould  ba 
inflicted  on  the  authors  of  the  late  diforders.  In 
order  to  do  this  the  more  fpeedily  and  effectually, 
it  was  propofed  that  Governor  Bernard  might  be  in- 
ftructed  to  tranfmit  the  fulled  information  he  could 
procure,  of  all  treafonable  acts  committed  in  the 
Colony  of  Maffachufet  within  the  foregoing  year, 
fpecifying  the  perfons  mod  active  in  their  perpetra-- 
tion,  that  a  commiffion  might  ifluc  from  the  Crown, 
to  inquire  into,  and  determine  upon  the  guilt  of 
the  refpective  offenders,  within  the  limits  of  this 
realm,  in  conformity  to  a  ilatute  made  in, .the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  fliould  fufficient  ground  ap- 
pear to  warrant  fuch  a  method  of  proceeding. 

Notwithflanding  this  addrefs  was  voted  by  a  great 
majority,  yet  it  was  ftrongly  oppofed  ;  and  a  mul- 
titude of  arguments  were  adduced,  to  iliow  the 
danger,  as  well  as  the  impropriety  of  ufing  coer- 
cive methods  in  America.  It  was  alledged  that 
Great  Britain  having,  by.- the  repeal  of  the  damp 
act,  renounced  all  ideas  of  compulfion,  it  ought, 
confidently  with  its  honour  and  jufttce,  to  have 
periided  in  that  plan>  which,  at  all  events,  was 
the  fafeft.  The 
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The  Colonifts  had  been  taught  to  believe,  that  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain  would  henceforward  inducer 
her  to  lecure  the  loyalty  of  the  Colonies  through 
acts  of  beneficene,  and  carefully  to  abftain  from 
laying  fuch  impoiitions  upon  them  as  did  not  ac- 
cord with  the  iyftem  they  had  formed  upon  the  fub- 
ject  of  taxation*  It  was  not  furprizing,  therefore^ 
that  finding  themfelves  deceived,  they  fhould  feel 
and  exprefs  a  refentment  which  had  certainly  fome 
foundation. 

Ineouraged  by  the  irrefolution  of  our  politics, 
:md  the  inconMency  of  our  councils,  they  had  been 
guilty  of  irregularities  which  were  not  to  be  excu^ 
led.  But  they  who  accufed  them  of  rebellion^ 
fhoukl  coniicler-y  that  wken  people  are  led  into  er- 
rors and  mifbehaviour  through  the  fault  of  others* 
thele  are  principally  aniwerable  for  the  mifchiefs 
that  are  committed. 

The  temper  of  the  Americans  had  been  tried  : — * 
Experience  had  fhown,  that  in  fome  cafes  they 
were  obilinately  determined  to  adhere  to  their  own 
opinions.  It  would  have  been  wifer,  therefore,  to 
have  made  no  fecond  trial  after  failing  in  the  firfh 

There  were  a  variety  of  objects  in  America  to 
which  the  views  of  the  miniflry  might  be  profita- 
bly directed,  without  felecling  thofe  precifely  from 
which  no  emolument  could  accrue,  and  the  profe- 
cution  of  which  was  avowedly  attended  with  danger. 
the  great  objcdt  in  view  was  the  right  of  taxation : 
but  were  it  not  more  prudent  for  Great  Britain  to 
lay  that  fpcculative  point  intirely  afide,  and  con- 
fine her  fell"  to  what  long  experience  had  proved  was 
practicable,  and  void  of  all  perplexity? 

There  were  milances  without  number,  wherein 
the  acquiescence  of  the  Colonies  might  be  depend- 
ed on  :-— Why  fhould  one  wander  from  them  in 
icarch  of  thole  where  it  was  clear  they  would  re- 
main inflexible  ? 

Popular 
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Popular  prejudices  fhould  not  be  combated,  when 
the  victory  over  them  would  coft  more  than  it  was 
worth.  Thus,  allowing  the  Americans  to  act  upon 
a  wrong  principle,  ftill  as  it  was  deeply  fixed,  to 
employ  violent  methods  in  the  cure  of  it,  would  be 
like  tearing  up  a  tree  by  the  roots,  in  endeavouring 
to  clear  it  of  fome  noxious  branches. 

But  whether  the  Americans  were  right  or  wrong, 
was  no  longer  a  queftiom  An  idea  was  now  taken 
up,  that  the  dignity  of  the  ftate  mufl,  at  all  hazards, 
be  fupported.  This  was  indeed  an  argument  of 
fome  weight ;  and  was  in  itfelf  an  object  deferving 
of  attention.  But  was  it  not  equally  proper  to  con- 
lider  well  the  occafion  upon  which  a  nation's  ho- 
nonour  is  to  be  aflerted  ?  Was  the  nation's  dignity, 
any  more  than  her  iritereft,  Concerned  in  the  en- 
forcing of  a  tax  univerfally  odious  to  them  Upon 
whom  it  was  impofed,  and  the  produce  of  which 
did  not  deferve  the  pains  and  expence  that  would 
be  required  to  raife  it  ? 

The  Americans  were  a  keen  and  intelligent  peo* 
pie.  They  clearly  faw  that  the  principal  intent  of 
the  duties  laid  upon  theni,  was  to  raife  a  fund  fof 
the  gratification  and  recompenfe  of  thofe  among 
them  who  were  willing  to  co-operate  in  minifteriai 
meafures*  They  could  not  therefore  be  expected 
to  fubmit,  unlefs  they  were  compelled  by  a  force 
fuperior  to  that  which  they  would  be  able,  and 
probably  would  not  fail  to  exert,  in  oppoihion  to 
any  fuch  attempt. 

But  of  all  feverities,  none  could  furpafs  that  of 
bringing  delinquents  in  America  to  be  tried  in  Bri- 
tain. This  was  evidently  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of 
the  conflitution.  It  was  renewing  thofe  unhappy 
times,  when  tyranny  and  cruelty  were  feated  upon 
the  throne,  and  fported  with  the  liberty  and  life  of 
the  fubject.  Of  all  obfolete  ftatutes,  thofe  made 
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in  the  bloody  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  ihould 
laft  of  all  be  recurred  to  at  the  prefent  day. 

What  juftice,  what  humanity  could  warrant  the 
tearing  a  man  away  three  thoufand  miles  acrofs  the 
feas,  to  be  tried  for  an  offence  of  which  at  laft  he 
may  be  found  innocent;  but  for  which,  by  this 
mode  of  trial,  he  is  previoufly  made  to  fuffer  ?  Re- 
mote from  his  natural  friends  and  connections,  de- 
flitute  of  fupport  and  advice,  he  is  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  power,  and  tried  by  a  jury  of  ftrangers, 
perhaps  under  its  influence,  and  who  Cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  to  feel  the  fame  intereft  for  him  as  they  would 
for  one  of  themfelves. 

In  anfwer  to  thefe  objections,  the  adherents  to 
adminiftration  ftill  contended  for  the  neceffity  of  a 
direct  and  explicit  acknowledgment  of  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Great-Britain  on  the  part  of  America.— 
Nothing  elfe  was  required.  The  tax  lately  impofed 
could  not  be  confidered  as  any  emolument  to  the 
revenue ;  it  was  meant  merely  as  an  homage  to  the 
fupreme  power  of  the  parent  (late ;  and  though  it 
might  be  a  mortification  to  the  pride  of  the  Colo- 
niits,  it  certainly  was  no  incumbrance  on  their  pro- 
perty. 

It  was  high  time  to  reprefs  the  republican  difpo- 
fition  of  the  people,  of  MarTachufet,  whofe  licenti- 
oufnefs  and  inlblence  were  the  more  daring,  as  they 
perceived  a  backwardnefs  to  check  it.  In  the  for- 
mer reigns  fuch  proceedings  as  had  happened  in  the 
prefent,  would  have  met  with  immediate  chaftife- 
ment.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  fpirited  refolves, 
lupported  by  vigorous  meafures,  would  remedy  the 
evils  complained  of,  and  reftore  that  fubordination 
in  the  Colonies,  which  was  abfolutely  requifite  for 
the  general  interefl  of  the  Britilh  empire. 

Such  were  the  reafonings  and  opinions  of  the  party 
that  recommended  coercive  meafures.  Thole  of 
lenity  had  proved  fo  fruitlefs,  that  they  imagined 

it 
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it  was  impolitic  and  abfurd  to  truft  to  them  any- 
longer. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  arrival  of  the  Britifh  troops 
at  Bofton,  had  been  productive  of  very  alarming 
events.  During  fome  time,  an  appearance  of  har- 
mony had  fubfiited  between  them  and  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  the  intent  of  their  coming  rendered  their 
prefence  obnoxious.  They  did  not  evidently  come 
as  friends :  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  the  moft 
dangerous  foes;  as  under  pretence  of  maintaining 
tranquility,  they  came  with  an  intent  to  fubvert 
public  freedom,  and  eftablifh  a  defpotic  authority. 
Such  were  the  ideas  prevailing  throughout  the 
American  continent. 

While  the  forces  that  had  arrived  continued  the 
fame  in  number,  they  were  too  formidable  to  be  in- 
fulted  with  impunity.  But  the  departure  of  a  large 
detachment  having  greatly  diminifhed  them,  the 
people  of  MafTachufet  came,  it  feems,  to  the  relb- 
lution  to  expel  this  fmall  remainder,  which  they 
looked  upon  with  equal  averlion  and  contempt.  So 
little  were  they  either  regarded  or  dreaded,  that 
one  of  the  town  magift rates  took  occasion  pub- 
licly to  reprefent  them  as  a  meer  handful.  The  de- 
figns  forming  againfl  them,  were  not,  however,  fo 
fccretly  managed,  as  to  be  entirely  concealed.  An 
intimation  of  this  kind  put  an  end  to  what  little  cor- 
diality might  have  fubfifted  between  them  and  the 
inhabitants.  Mutual  infults  and  provocations  quick- 
ly followed ;  and  purfuant  to  the  intent  propofed, 
the  people  in  the  country  took  up  arms,  and  pre- 
pared to  join  thofe  of  Boilon.  But  before  matters 
were  duly  fettled  for  the  execution  of  this  plot,  an 
accident  happened,  which  prevented  it  from  taking 
place  in  the  manner  deiigned. 

In  the  evening  of  the  fifth   of  March,  1770, 

fome     foldiers    were     aflaulted     and    beaten    by 

a  party   of    the   town's-people,-^A    tumult    en- 

G  -2,  luedj— 
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fuedj — the  inhabitants  cpllefted  from  all  parts  of 
the  town,  threatening  deftrudion  to  the  military, 
whom  they  attacked  \\ith  clubs  and  bludgeons. — 
Provoked  at  this  ufage,  fome  of  the  foldiers  fired 
upon  the  populace,  feveral  of  whom  were  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  confequence  of  this  unhappy  fray  was,  that 
in  order  to  prevent  further  bloodfhed,  it  was  judged 
necefiary  to  remove  the  troops  to  Caftle  William, 
Had  they  not  retired  in  this  manner,  it  is  propablfe 
they  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces.  The  whole 
Province  of  Maflachufet  was  up  in  arms,  and  would 
eafily  have  overpowered  the  fmall  number  to  which 
they  were  then  reduced. 

The  ftationing  of  thefe  troops  at  Bofton,  had  not 
produced  thole  ends  for  which  they  had  been  fent. 
The  Colonies  Hill  continued  in  their  former  refo- 
lution  to  oppofe  Britiih  importations.  AfTocia- 
tions  were  publicly  formed  for  this  purpofe ;  they 
met  regularly,  as  if  duly  authoriied  by  law ;  and 
appointed  committees  to  mfpect  the  cargoes  of  all 
vetfels  arriving  from  Britain.  Severe  cenfures  were 
faffed  upon  all  who  refufed  to  concur  in  thofe  af- 
fociations ;  and  their  names  were  publilhed  in  the 
newfpapers,  as  enemies  to  their  country.  The  re- 
folves  and  decrees  of  thefe  meetings  met  with  a  com- 
pliance and  refpedl  which  was  utterly  denied  to  the 
authority  of  government. 

In  fome  cafes,  goods  imported  from  Great  Britain 
were  immediately  feized  as  foon  as  landed,  and  fe- 
curcd  in  warehoufes  to  prevent  their  fale :  in  other 
cafes  they  reihipped  them  to  Great-Britain, 

Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  thefe  proceedings, 
the  Parliament  was  highly  incenfed,  and  a  determi- 
nation was  confequently  taken  not  to  relax  from 
vigorous  meafures,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  was  become  more  neceflary  than  ever. 
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In  order,  at  the  fame  time,  to  make  it  evident, 
that  they  were  no  lefs  obfervant  of  moderation  than 
actuated  by  zeal  for  the  dignity  of  the  Britifh  Le- 
giflature,  they  repealed  all  the  late  duties,  except- 
ing that  upon  tea,  which  was  referved  merely  to 
fave  the  national  honour  in  the  mid  ft  of  fo  much 
condefceriiion  ;  and  as  an  objedl  which  nothing  but 
a  fettled  refolution  to  quarrel  with  Great  Britain, 
could  render  deferving  of  any  animadverfion  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans. 

Many  weighty  arguments,  however,  were  adduced 
againft  the  continuation  even  of  this  duty.  It  a- 
mounted,  in  truth,  to  no  more  than  fixteen  thoufand 
pounds  ;  but  would  bd  confidered  in  America  as  an 
inlet  toother  taxes  on  the  fame  plan,  whenever  time 
and  opportunity  were  more  favourable  than  the  pre- 
fent,  for  the  Britifh  miniftry  to  make  fuch  an  at- 
tempt. 

Experience  fhowed  this  reafoning  to  have  been 
well  founded.  The  continuance  of  the  duty  upon 
tea,  trifling  as  it  was,  excited  the  murmurs  of  the 
Colonies  in  a  violent  degree.  They  objefted  to  it 
precifely  on  the  fame  ground  the  oppoiition  in  Par- 
liament had  done,  as  an  impofition,  which,  if  they 
confented  to  it,  would  be  made  a  precedent,  upon 
which  others  of  the  fame  nature  might  in  future  be 
demanded. 

What,  in  all  probability,  much  contributed  to 
the  inflexibility  of  the  Colonies,  was  the  critical 
fituation  of  affairs  in  Europe  at  this  feafon  -j~.  To 
lay  nothing  of  the  difcontents  prevailing  from  va- 
rious caufes  at  home;  a  rupture  was  apprehended 
with  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon.  They  who  patronifed 
the  Colonies,  did  not  fail  to  urge  thefe  as  weighty 
motives  to  avoid  any  altercation  with  them  ;  and  to 
Sacrifice  the  little  interefts  in  agitation  between 
tjaem  and  the  mother  country,  to  the  greater  ob- 
f  '771* 
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jefts  that  might  fhortly  employ  the  whole  attention 
and  power  of  Great  Britain. 

This  inflexible  fpirit,  inftead  of  being  in  the 
leaft  allayed,  feemed  in  fact  to  increafe  of  late,  in 
proportion  to  the  conceflions  made  by  Parliament  to 
the  Colonies.  Thefe  conceflions  they  looked  upon 
as  extorted  by  their  own  firmnefs  ;  and  as  owing,  by 
no  means,  to  the  benignity  of  the  Britifh  govern- 
ment. 

Conformably  to  this  difpofition,  they  continued 
to  encourage  their  own  manufactures,  and  to  dif- 
courage  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  as  far  as  it  was  prac- 
ticable in  a  country  that  could  not  well  thrive  and 
flourifh  without  importing  a  conliderable  number 
of  the  moft  eflential  articles  requifite  for  the  pro- 
fecution  of  the  moft  necefTary  branches  of  bufinefs, 
and  could  not,  at  the  fame  time,  procure  many  of 
them  any  where  upon  fuch  advantageous  terms  as 
from  Great  Britain. 

Thus,  notwithftanding  the  agreements  of  non- 
importation, in  which  they  were  at  firfl  fo  fanguine 
and  zealous,  they  relaxed  by  degrees,  prompted  by 
convenience  and  intereft ;  and  the  general  inter- 
courfe  in  commercial  matters  was  carried  on  as  ufual, 
without  any  material  interruption. 

But  the  political  intercourie  was  attended  every 
where  with  perpetual  difputes.  Governors  were  em- 
broiled in  daily  contefb  with  their  Provincial  Af- 
femblies.  Prorogations  and  diflblutions  followed 
each  other  of  courfe,  accompanied  by  cenfures  on 
the  one  fide,  and  remonftrances  on  the  other, 

Thefe  incefTant  altercations  could  not  fail  further 
to  debilitate  the  powers  of  government,  already 
weakened  through  preceding  caufes.  The  rever- 
ence due  to  lawful  authority  feemed  in  a  manner  to 
be  obliterated  in  the  minds  of  the  generality,  and 
they  feerqed  to  confider  themfelves  as  at  liberty  tp 

aft 
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a&  in  all  matters  of  trade  and  bufinefs  without  any 
fort  of  reftraint. 

This  unrulinefs  was  prevalent  every  where.  At 
Bofton  the  refiftance  to  the  Cuftom-houfe  officers 
continued  to  manifeft  itfelf  upon  every  occafion  ; 
and  was  fometimes  accompanied  with, great  inftances 
of  inhumanity.  Among  others,  a  tidefman,  who  had 
feized  a  veiTel  for  breach  of  the  adts  of  trade,  was 
feized  by  the  populace,  {tripped,  and  carted  about 
the  town,  befmeared  with  tar,  and  ftuck  with  fea- 
thers. . 

At  the  town  of  Providence,  in  Rhode  Ifland,  a 
place  long  notorious  for  fmuggling,  the  people 
boarded  a  King's  veilel  Rationed  there  to  prevent 
it;  treated  the  commander  with  great  indignity; 
ftruck  and  wounded  him ;  and  after  forcing  him 
and  the  Ihip's  company  to  go  on  fliore,  fet  her  on 
fire. 

Thefe  daring  infults  were  fully  countenanced  by 
their  ruling  men.  The  General  AfTembly  of  Maf- 
fachufet  did  not  hefitate  openly  to  notify  to  the  Go- 
vernor, that  they  acknowledged  no  fuch  officers  in 
the  Colony  as  the  Commiffioners  of  the  King's 
Cuftoms,  nor  knew  of  any  revenue  that  he  had  any 
right  to  eftablifh  there. 

Upon  receiving  the  news  that  falaries  had  been 
fettled  upon  the  juftices  of  the  Superior  Court  at 
Boilon,  the  moil  inflammatory  language  was  held 
throughout  the  Province.  An  addrefs  was  prefent- 
ed  to  the  Governor,  wherein  that  meafure  was  cenfur- 
ed  in  terms  of  the  greateft  afperity ;  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  take  it  into  coniideration,  felected 
as  ufualout  of  the  different  di  It  rifts  of  the  colony. 

This  Aflembly  explicitly  dilavovved  the  fupre- 
macy  of  the  Britifh  legillature  over  them.  They 
aliened  that  all  men  had  a  clear  right  to  remain  in 
a  itate  of  nature  fo  long  as  they  thought  proper ;  and 
i»  purfuance  of  this  principle,  they  accufed  the 
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Britifh  Parliament  of  having  violated  their  natural 
rights  in  a  variety  of  cafes  ;  but  efpecially  by  affum- 
ing  the  powers  of  legiilation  over  them,  in  virtue 
of  its  own  will,  and  contrary  to  their  own  confent. 

Copies  of  the  tranfacflions  of  this  committee  were 
Induftrioufly  circulated  in  every  town  of  Mafla- 
chufet.  They  were  accompanied  by  letters,  warmly 
exhorting  the  inhabitants  to  rouze  themfelves,  and 
to  remain  no  longer  indolent  and  fupine,  while  the 
iron  hand  of  oppreffion  was  daily  tearing  the  choicefl 
fruits  from  the  fair  tree  of  liberty.  Such  were 
their  expreffions. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  difturbances  an  accident  hap- 
pened, which  contributed  remarkably  to  increafe 
the  ill-humour  and  difcontents  of  the  Province. 
A  number  of  letters  written  confidentially  to  perfons 
in  place  and  power  in  England,  by  the  prefent  Go- 
vernor and  Deputy  Governor,  were  accidentally  dif- 
covered,  and  communicated  to  the  public.  They 
contained  unfavourable  reprefentations  of  the  difpo- 
fitions  of  the  people  in  general,  and  of  the  fee  ret 
views  of  their  leaders  ;  their  intent  was  to  Ihow  the 
neceflity  of  coercive  meafures,  and  of  altering  the 
form  of  government  in  order  to  fecure  the  people's 
future  obedience. 

The  wrath  and  indignation  excited  on  this  occa- 
iion  produced  the  molt  violent  refolutions  in  the 
Affembly,  The  original  letters  had  fallen  into  the 
poffeffion  of  their  agent  at  London,  who  tranimit- 
ted  them  immediately  to  his  conftituents.  They 
were  carried  up  to  the  council  by  deputations,  who 
were  ftrictly  enjoined  not  to  truft  them  an  inilant 
out  of  their  hands,  In  this  mortifying  manner  they 
were  prefented  for  infpeclion  to  the  Governor,  who 
could  not  deny  his  own  fignature. 

In  c 'vifequence  of  this  diicovery,  a  petition  was 
fent  over  to  England,  earneflly  entreating  the  King 
to  rcniQve  both  thefe  officers  from  their  places ;  but 

contrary 
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Contrary  to  this  requeft,  they  not  only  were  con- 
tinued, but  the  petition  was  declared  groundlefs 
and  fcandalous.  This  anfwer  added  frefh  rancour 
to  the  animofity  and  reientment  of  the  people  of 
Maffachufet. 

But  another  tranfaction  was  now  preparing,  the 
confequences  of  which  were  far  more  fatal. 

Notwithstanding  the  refolutions  adopted  in  the 
Colonies  againft  the  importation  of  tea  from  Great 
Britain,  means  had  been  found  to  import  it,  though 
in  fmaller  quantities  than  heretofore,  owing  partly 
to  the  lower  price  of  that  brought  from  other  coun- 
tries. This  diminution  was  very  prejudicial  to  the 
Eail  India  Company  ;  and  the  more  felt  at  this  time, 
as  they  had  lately  experienced  Tome  mortifications 
from  government.  In  order  to  make  them  fome  com- 
penfation,  the  Parliament  empowered  tli em  to  export 
their  tea  free  of  any  duty  payable  by  the  Company  -j% 

In  virtue  of  this  permiffion,  the  Company  freight- 
ed feveral  Ihips  with  tea  for  North  America,  and 
appointed  agents  to  4difpofe  of  it  in  the  feveral  co- 
lonies. 

This  open  and  avowed  manner  of  bringing  a 
commodity  among  them,  in  direct  defiance  to  their 
confent  and  oppofition,  was,  in  their  opinion,  an 
infult  not  to  be  iuffered.  Private  intereir,  as  well 
as  public  averfion  to  this  meafure,  contributed  to 
fender  it  odious.  The  dealers  in  tea  forefaw  that 
the  profits  of  this  branch  of  bufmeis,  which  were 
very  confiderable,  would  henceforward  center  ex- 
elufively  amongft  the  Company's  factors. 

Unfortunately  for-' the  meafure,  thefe  faftors  were 
the  prbfefied  adherents  and  fupporters  of  the  Britiih. 
adminiftration  :  this,  of  courfe,  rendered  them  ex- 
tremely unpopular ;  and  was  alone  a  fufficient  mo- 
tive to  defeat  the  bufinefs  committed  to  their  ma- 
nagement. 

f  '773<  Thofe 
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Thofe  perfons  to  whom  the  tea  deftined  for  Bof- 
ton  was  configned,  were  unhappily  of  the  family, 
and  neareft  connections  of  thole  who  had  written 
the  letters  that  had  given  fuch  general  offence. 

From  thefe  caufes,  together  with  the  long  fub- 
lifting  determination  to  counteract  the  defigns  of  the 
Britiih  miniftry,  a  fettled  refolution  \vas  taken 
throughout  the  Colonies  to  oppofe  the  landing  of 
the  lea. 

They  communicated  their  fentiments  to  each 
other,  and  were  unanimous  in  the  perfuafion,  that 
if  the  tea  was  fuffered  to  be  brought  alhore,  it 
•would  become  impracticable  to  prevent  the  fale  of 
it . — thus  the  tax  would  take  place,  in  fpite  of  all 
their  endeavours  to  the  contrary. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people  affembled  ever/ 
\vhere  in  large  bodies ;  and  to  make  their  refolves 
the  more  fpeedily  effectual,  they  compelled  the 
confignees  to  reiign  their  appointments,  and  fo- 
lemnly  engage  never  to  refume  them.  Committees 
were  chofen,  who  took  upon  them  to  act  with  great 
authority.  They  examined  the  accounts  of  mer- 
chants, framed  public  tefts,  and  declared  fuch  as 
refufed  them  enemies  to  their  country.  They  were 
inverted,  in  fhort,  with  all  thofe  powers  which  a 
difcontented  people  are  fo  ready  to  trufl  their  leaders 
with. 

Under  the  guidance  and  fanction  of  thefe  rulers, 
every  fort  of  licentioufnefs  was  tolerated.  The  pub- 
lic prints,  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the 
other,  were  continually  filled  with  invectives  againft 
the  councils  and  policy  of  Great  Britain.  They 
fummoned  the  people  to  refiitance  from  all  quarters, 
and  reprefented  them  as  devoted  to  defpotifm,  un- 
lefs  they  univerfally  rofe  to  face  thofe  internal,  as 
well  as  external  enemies,  who  were  leagued  in  a 
confpiracy  to  opprefs  them. 

Suchf 
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Such  was  the  purport  of  the  language  they  ufed 
both  in  their  fpeeches  and  writings.  Thefe  fenti- 
ments  were  not  only  thofe  of  the  commonalty; 
they  were  now  adopted  by  all  clafles  indifcriminate- 
ly,  and  were  the  avowed  principles  of  the  com- 
munity. 

While  America  was  thus  deliberately  preparing 
to  encounter  the  defigns  of  Britain,  three  fhips, 
freighted  with  tea,  entered  the  harbour  of  Bofton  j. 
The  danger,  or  rather  the  impracticability  of  land- 
ing it,  was  fo  manifeft,  that  the  captains  would 
willingly  have  carried  it  back  to  England,  could 
they  have  obtained  a  formal  permiffion  from  thofe 
who  were  officially  authoriied  to  grant  one.  In  this 
Hate  of  fufpenfe,  the  inhabitants,  who  faw  that  if 
they  were  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  harbour,  the 
tea  would  infallibly  be  landed,  notwithflanding  all 
precautions  againft  it,  refolved  to  put  an  end  to  the 
difficulty  at  once,  by  a  blow  that  Ihould  ftrike  ra- 
dically at  all  attempts  of  this  kind. 

After  giving  notice  to  the  confignees,  the  owners, 
and  the  captains,  that  they  would  not  permit  them 
to  bring  their  teas  afhore,  and  infilling  on  their  de^ 
parture  from  Bofton  with  their  cargoes,  upon  find- 
ing that  the  Governor  and  Cuflom-houle  refilled 
their  confent,  without  which  the  Ihips  could  not 
leave  the  harbour,  a  number  of  men,  difguifed  Jik»e 
Indians,  boarded  them,  and  threw  the  whole  car- 
goes into  the  fea. 

The  fame  treatment  was  experienced  by  the  vef- 
fels  laden  with  tea  in  other  parts  of  America,  At 
Philadelphia,  the  pilots  were  forbidden  to  conduct 
them  up  the  river  Delaware;  and  at  New  York, 
though  fome  chefts  of  tea  were  landed  under  the 
protection  of  a  man  of  war,  the  Governor  was  con-r 
ftrained  to  deliver  them  into  cuftody,  to  preferve 
the  public  peace, 

J  Nov,  1773, 
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But  had  the  matters  of  thofe  veffels  been  fuffered 
to  bring  the  tea  on  fhore,  they  would  probably 
have  found  no  perfons  daring  enough  to  take  charge 
of  them  ;  fo  great  was  the  dread  of  the  affbciations 
that  had  declared  againft  its  importation. 


CHAP. 
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CHAR      IV. 

So/Ion  Port  Bill. 

news  of  thefe  proceedings  in  America  || 
arriving  while  Parliament  was  fitting,  was  im- 
mediately communicated  to  both  Houfes  by  a  for- 
mal melTage  from  the  Throne. 

This  meffage  intimated  in  the  ftrongefl  terms, 
the  neceffity  of  taking  the  moll  fpirited  and  fpeedj 
meafures,  to  put  a  flop  to  them ;  and  of  framing 
fuch  regulations  as  might  efficaciouily  prevent  their 
repetition,  and  fecure  an  undifputed  dependence  of 
the  Colonies  on  the  Crown  and  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain, 

To  prove  the  propriety  of  this  mefifage,  a  large 
number  of  papers  were  laid  before  the  Houfes  re- 
lating to  the  late  tranfadlions  in  MaiTachufet,  and  in 
other  parts  of  America.  They  contained  the  votes 
and  relblutions  of  the  Colonies  previous  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Ihips  with  the  tea ;  the  conducl  of  the 
people  when  they  arrived ;  the  menacing  fpeeches 
in  their  meetings ;  and  the  daringnefs  and  licentious 
language  univerially  current  in  their  publications. 

The  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boflon  was 
particularized  on  this  occalion  as  highly  deferring 
of  reprobation  and  puniihment.  Every  endeavour 
had  been  ufcdto  engage  their  affiilance  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  tranquility  ;  but  they  had  treated  thefe 
endeavours  with  fullennefs  and  contempt :  they  had 
even,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  publicly  infulted 
the  fheriff  in  one  of  their  town  meetings,  upon  his 
officially  warning  them  to  break  up  that  aJTembly  as 
illegal. 

Thus  they  had  bidden  open  defiance  to  all  civil 
authority,  and  taken  the  reins  of  government  out 
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of  the  lawful  hands ;  transferring  it  to  themfelves, 
and  cxerciiing  actually  all  its  powers  according  to 
their  own  judgment  and  determination. 

The  conclulion  was,  that  it  being  evident  from 
all  the  documents  fubjected  to  the  inflection  of  go- 
vernment, that  the  re-eftablifhment  of  peace  and 
order  in  that  Colony  could  not  be  effected  without 
a  direct  and  vigorous  interpolition  of  Parliament, 
its  powers  ought  now  to  be  called  into  action,  and 
could  not  be  too  foon  exerted. 

It  was  urged  that  fuch  as  were- intimately  conver- 
font  in  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies,  unanimoufly 
agreed,  that  in  their  prefent  circumilances  nothing 
but  fuch  a  mcafure  would  bring  them  to  reafon,  and 
induce  them  to  recognize  the  lawful  fovereignty  of 
Great  Britain  without  further  chicanery  and  difpute. 

The  indignation  without  doors  was  equally  rouf- 
'fed  againfl  the  Americans,  as  well  as  that  exprefTed 
by  Parliament.  As  it  appeared  that  they  might  ea- 
fily  have  defeated  the  tea  fcheme  without  proceed- 
ing to  fuch  violent  extremities,  the  warmth  with 
which  their  caufe  had  been  efpoufed  was  now  much 
abated  ;  they  began  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
a  rafh,  unruly  people,  ready  to  plunge  into  a  feri- 
ous  quarrel  for  flight  caufes,  and  forgetful  of  the 
amicable  intercourfe  that  had  fo  long  fubfifted  be- 
tween them  and  the  parent  flate,  and  of  the  affec- 
tionate manner  with  which  they  had  been  fupported 
even  in  the  prefent  conteit,  by  the  good  wiflies  and 
countenance  of  a  conliderable  part  of  the  Britilh 
nation. 

Swayed  in  no  fmall  degree  by  this  consideration, 
as  well  as  by  the  preceding  arguments,  the  Parlia- 
ment prefcnted  an  addrefs  to  the  Throne,  promiiing 
their  firmeft  concurrence  in  the  meafures  it  had  re- 
commended for  the  fubduing  of  the  refradory  dif- 
pofition  of  the  Colonies. 

This 
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This  addrefs,  however,  was  not  unanimous : 
there  were  many  who  thought  that  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  fo  weighty  a  meafure,  as  that  of  abfo- 
lute,  coercion,  the  motives  on  which  it  was  founded 
Ihould  be  examined  and  difcuiTed  with  the  utmoft 
freedom  and  latitude.  That  is  was  a  Hep  which, 
when  once  taken,  could  not  with  facility  be  re- 
called, and  would  in  the  mean  time  involve  Great 
Britain  in  fuch  difficulties  and  dangers  as  were  fitter 
to  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  thofe  to  whom  they 
were  thus  hinted,  than  to  be  now  made  a  fubjed:  of 
explicit  defcription. 

America,  it  was  argued,  was  univerfally  ripe  for 
the  moll  obflinate  refinance,  in  cafe  force  Ihould  be 
ufed  in  the  buiinefs  of  taxation.  Parliament  might 
infill  upon  the  lawfulnefs  of  taxing  the  Colonies ; 
but  the  Colonies  themfelves  would  decide  whether 
they  would  fubmit  or  refufe  to  be  taxed.  Pall  ex- 
perience had  ihown  that  they  were  determined  to 
oppofe  this  meafure  : — Why  ihould  the  miniftry, 
therefore,  prefume  to  act  upon  fo  dangerous  a 
ground  as  that  of  coercion,  with  fo  many  warnings 
of  its  impropriety  ?  The  only  profpedt  of  fuccefs 
was  founded  upon  a  force  fuperior  to  that  of  Ame- 
rica :  but  were  Great  Britain  to  put  forth  her 
ilrength  upon  this  Qccafion,  would  not  the  expen- 
ces  prove  immenfe  ?  And  were  fhe  to  fucceed, 
would  not  the  ill  temper  and  refentment  of  the  Ame- 
ricans remain  unconquered,  and  become  afourceof 
conftant  fufpicions  on  our  fide,  and  of  malevolence 
on  theirs,  which  would  break  out  on  the  leail  op- 
portunity of  exercifing  it  to  our  detriment  ? 

In  the  prefent  diipute,  two  national  bodies  differ- 
ed on  a  point  of  fpeculation  ;  and  one  of  the  two 
was  to  be  materially  affedred  by  the  ilfue  of  the  dif- 
pute.  It  became  them  both,  therefore,  to  proceed 
with  the  utmoil  caution,  and  to  afford  no  caufes  of 
irritation  on  cither  %le.  The  point  litigated,  was 
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of  the  moil  delicate  nature,  involved  in  doubts  and 
perplexities,  and  would  not,  unfortunately,  ad-: 
mit  of  a  decifion  that  would  fatisfy  either  of  the 
contending  parties.  Great  Britain  claimed  a  right 
to  tax  America  ;  America  denied  that  right.— The 
former  had  cut  fhort  the  matter,  by  deciding  in  its 
own  favour  ;  but  the  latter  refilled  to  acknowledge 
the  juflice  of  that  decifion  ;  and  pleaded  the  inequi- 
tablenefs  of  condemning  one  of  the  parties  concern- 
ed, in  fo  fummary  a  manner  :  this  was  affuming  an  au- 
thority which  was  founded  upon  meer  preemption. 

America,  it  was  true,  derived  its  political  exig- 
ence from  Britain,  but  was  now  become  a  confide- 
rablc  nation,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  treated  with 
refpedl.  Due  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the  ideas 
prevailing  in  fuch  a  nation ;  and  care  fhould  betaken 
not  to  give  offence  to  fo  large  a  body,  by  infilling  upon 
their  relinquifhing  perfuafions  and  principles  which 
they  hold  as  fundamental  in  their  conftitution.  That 
in  this  litigation,  the  contending  parties  flood  on 
very  different  ground.  Great  Britain  would  lofe 
nothing  by  making  conceflions,  and  waving  the 
rights  fhe  had  claimed ;  but  America  had  much  to 
lofe  by  yielding  to  the  demands  made  upon  her.— 
They  were  of  a  nature  that  affedted  her  in  the  ten- 
derefl  part :  they  deprived  her  of  the  confequence 
to  which  flie  thought  herfclf  juflly  entitled,  and 
degraded  her  in  her  own  ideas.  This  was  too  much 
for  a  numerous  and  refpedtable  people  to  bear. — 
They  could  not  comply  without  rendering  them- 
felves  ughappy  in  their  own  apprehenfions ;  fuch  a 
conceflion  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  required  by  a 
nation  that  called  itfelf  friendly  and  generous. 

On  thefe  considerations,  Great  Britain  would  act 
a  part  confiilent  with  its  magnanimity,  and  no 
ways  repugnant  to  its  intcreft,  if  duly  reflecting  on 
the  equity  of  relinquifhing  a  quetlion  which  me 
could  not  decide  in  her  own  favour,  without  occa- 
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Zoning  much  calamity,  fhe  would  nobly  and  wife- 
ly abandon  all  pretenfions,  that  were  not  manifeft- 
ly  her  due,  and  clearly  ailented  to  by  the  other 
party. 

A  condefcendence  of  this  kind  wduld  deliver 
Great  Britain  at  once  from  all  difficulties  :  it  would 
preclude  all  occafions  of  difpute,  by  leaving  the 
Colonies  in  the  quiet  poiTeflion  of  thofe  notions  that 
were  fo  dear  to  them,  and  would  fecure  their  adhe- 
rence by  the  deareft  of  all  ties,  that  of  their  inte- 
rcft,  which  they  were  too  intelligent  not  to  know 
confifled  in  a  clofe  attachment  to  Great  Britain.— * 
A  diffolution  of  this  connection  mufl  undoubtedly 
be  attended  with  many  inconveniencies  to  them  : 
but  though  they  were  confcious  of  this$  yet  they 
were  not  the  lefs  refolved  to  abide  by  them  all,  ra- 
ther than  confent  to  thofe  requifitions  on  the  part 
x)f  Great  Britain  which  were  the  fubjetft  of  the  pre- 
fent  altercation.  Such  had  been  their  refolve  from 
its  commencement ;  and  in  matters  of  this  kind  ^ 
experience  daily  fhowed,  that  the  further  men  ad* 
Vanced,  the  lefs  they  were  willing  to  recede; 

By  thefc,  and  the  like  arguments,  did  the  bppo- 
fers  of  the  minifterial  meafures  endeavour  to  prevent 
their  taking  effedt.  But  the  prepoffeffion  againft 
America  was  fo  ftrong,  that  no  reafonings  could 
withstand  iu  Such  as  contended  for  the  neceffity  of 
afferting  the  fupremacy  of  Great  Britain,  at  all 
events^  were  fuch  a  majorityj  that  all  hopes  werd 
loft  of  rendering  their  determinations  Ineffectual. 

It  may  be  added,  that  fa£ts  were  dn  their  fide.— 
The  oppofition  of  the  Americans  had  broken  out 
into  adtg  of  great  violence.  They  had  treated  indi- 
viduals outrageoufly^  and  fome  with  unwarrantable 
barbarity.  In  the  reientment  which  fuch  behaviour 
excited,  the  provocation  to  it  was  forgotten,  and 
chaftifement  was  looked  upon  as  no  more  than  ajufit 
,  I.  No.  IL  H  and 
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and  neceffary  affertion  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  nation. 

When  the  opponents  of  miniftry  warned  them  to 
look  back  before  they  proceeded  further  on  this 
principle,  and  to  examine  impartially  their  own 
conduct  in  America,  thir  anfwer  was, — that  how- 
ever that  might  have  been  difagreeable  to  the 
Americans,  it  was  juftiflable  on  the  general  ground 
of  fupreme  fovereignty,  fo  repeatedly  afferted 
by  the  Britifh  legislature.  Great  Britain  was  now 
called  upon  to  maintain  her  deciiion.  The  queftion 
therefore  was  not  whether  ihe  ihould  relinquiih  her 
claims,  but  how  to  fupport  them  moft  effectually. 

It  was  now  moved,  that  a  forcible  and  vigorous 
plan  of  acting  ihould  be  adopted,  and  carried  into 
immediate  execution.  That  in  this  determination 
to  reftore  peace  and  good  order  throughout  the  Co- 
lonies, that  one  which  had  invariably  led  the  way 
to  difobedience  and  confuiion,  ihould  be  firft  ani- 
madverted to,  and  fmgled  out  as  an  object  of  Par- 
liamentary refentment.  This  Colony  the  Parliament 
and  the  whole  nation  knew  to  be  Maffachufet.  Here 
it  was  that  refiftancehad  conftantly  originated ;  and 
here  it  was  incumbent  on  them,  for  that  reafon,  to 
begin  the  work  of  puniihment  for  paft,  and  of  pre- 
vention againft  future  offences. 

The  late  outrageous  proceedings  at  Bofton  were 
of  fuch  a  nature,  that  were  Great  Britain  to  pafs 
them  over  without  the  feverity  they  deferved,  it 
would  degrade  her  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  powers 
of  Europe,  whofe  attention  was  univerfally  fixed  on 
her  prefent  conduct,  and  would  fubject  her  to  in- 
dignities without  end  from  the  Colonies.  Had  the 
proudeft  power  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  infulted 
her  in  the  manner  the  town  of  Bofton  had  done,  ihe 
muft,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  iniifted  on  the 
'  ampleft  fatisfaction :  much  more  was  ihe  entitled  to  it 
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from  a  place  fubject  to  her  dominion,  and  which 
Ihe  herfelf  had  founded. 

It  was  therefore  propofed,  that  the  town  of  Bof- 
ton  fhould  pay  for  the  tea  that  had  been  deftroyed 
in  its  harbour.  The  difguife  affumed  by  the  de* 
ftroyers,  was  no  mitigation  of  the  offence  imputed 
to  the  town  in  its  corporate  capacity.  The  temper? 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  refolves  of  the  town-meet- 
ings, the  neglect  of  their  magiftrates,  in  making 
no  inquiry  after  offenders,  the  paffivenefs  of  all 
perfons  porTefTed  of  influence  during  thefe  proceed- 
ings, and  their  evident  connivance  at  all  irregulari- 
ties,— thefe  and  other  inftances,  needlefs  to  alledge, 
were  convincing  proofs  that  the  commiffion  of  that 
offence  was,  though  indirectly,  yet  indifputably 
countenanced  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bofton.  They 
ought  therefore  to  make  compenfation  to  the  fuffer- 
ers ;  to  which  purpofe  it  was  proper  to  lay  a 
public  fine  on  the  town,  adequate  to  the  lofs  fuA 
tained. 

But  befide  this  indemnification  for  the  injury  done 
to  private  individuals,  a  public  reparation  was  equally 
due  to  the  honour  of  the  Britifh  nation,  no  lefs  hurt 
by  fo  daring  an  infult.  To  this  intent  it  was  moved, 
that  the  port  of  Bofton  fhould  be  ihut  up,  and  pre- 
cluded from  all  commercial  bufipefs,  until  the  fine 
impofed  for  the  payment  of  the  tea  was  difcharged, 
and  folemn  affurances  given  that  in  future  the  inha- 
bitants would  fubmit  to  the  laws  of  trade  and  reve- 
nue enacted  by  the  Britifh  Parliament.  After  ma- 
king fuch  atonement,  the  king  might,  as  foon  as  he 
thought  proper,  revoke  the  prohibition  againfl  the 
ufe  of  their  harbour,  and  reifore  them  to  all  their 
privileges. 

This  act,  though  fevere  in  appearance,  was  not 
fq,  it  was  faid,  in  reality-  The  duration  of  the 
punifhment  inflictcd-upon  the  people  of  Bofton,  lay 
Entirely  at  their  own  option.  An  acquiefcence  in 
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the  requifitions  made  by  Parliament,  would  remove 
it  inftantly.  But  if  they  Ihould  continue  obflinate 
in  their  denial  of  obedience,  they  alone  would  be- 
come anfvverable  for  the  confequences ;  and  it  were 
unworthy  of  the  fpirit  and  character  of  the  Britiih 
nation,  to  fufpend  the  punimment  they  had  fo  juft- 
ly  incurred,  till  full  fatisfaction  had  been  obtained. 

The  bufinefs  propofed  might,  it  was  added,  be 
effected  by  a  few  frigates,  without  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  military.  This  would  prevent  difturb- 
ances  and  bloodihed,  ^and  compel  them  to  fubmit 
quietly,  when  they  few  their  whole  trade  at  a  Hand. 
It  would  alfo  intimidate  the  refractory  in  the  other 
Colonies,  by  mowing  them  with  how  much  facility 
Great  Britain  could  enforce  obedience  whenever  fhe 
chofe  it. 

This  famous  bill  did  not  remain  long  in  agita- 
tion :  the  temper  of  both  Houfes  was  fo  warm  upon 
this  occafion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  nation  at  large^ 
that  it  parTed  with  a  great  majority,  and  was  receiv- 
ed with  general  fatisfaction. 

Petitions  were  however  prefented  againft  it  by  the 
Ageat  for  the  Province  of  Mailachufet,  and  by  fe- 
veral  natives  of  North  America.  They  reprefented 
that  it  was  repugnant  to  ftrict  equity,  to  condemn 
a  whole  people  unheard,  and 'at  fuch  a  diftance; 
that  on  a  profecution  of  the  offenders,  if  they  could 
be  difcovered,  Parliament  might  reft  allured,  that 
a  due  execution  of  the  law  would  take  place: 
that  in  public  commotions  it  was  difficult  to  come  at 
the  guilty  ;  but  that  to  purtifh  indifcriminately  the 
whole  community  for  the  offences  of  a  few,  was  arj 
unwarrantable  and  dangeroiis  precedent :  that  the 
interpofition  of  Parlfament  in  fuch  matters,  was  un- 
necetfary  and  illegal,  as  other  tribunals  were  erected 
for  thofe  purpafes*  Thefe  alone  had  a  right 
to  take  cognizance  of  fuch  cafes ;  as  they  were 
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amenable  only  before  the  judicial  courts.  The  act 
tended  therefore  to  alienate  the  Colonies,  whofe  af- 
fedtidns  to]  Great  Britain  were  founcjed  on  her 
benevolence  and  juftice  to  them,  but  would  be  ra- 
dically deftroyed  by  this  arbitrary  exertion  of  au- 
thority. 

Thefe  petitions  were  zealoufly  fecondecl  by  the 
oppofition.  Jt  contended  againft  the  delivery  of  the 
town  of  Boftori  into  the  power  of  the  Crown,  as  a 
meafure  wholly  indefenfible,  and  which  might, 
upon  future  occalions,  become  an  inftrument  of 
the  mo  ft  fatal  nature  to  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedt. 
No  trial  had  preceded  this  delivery  ;  it  was  conclu- 
ded upon  merely  in  confequence  of  an  accufation  ; 
which,  though  poffibly  well-founded,  had  not  been 
proved.  This  was  inverting  the  due  order  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  opening  a  door  to  difcretionary  power. 
Such  a  power  was  incompatible  with  the  freedom 
of  the  Britim  conftitution,  which  enjoins,  that  no 
man,  much  lefs  a  whole  community,  fhould  be  ad- 
judged guilty,  but  upon  fair  and  open  trial.  A 
fentence  of  punifhment  previous  to  this  effential  for- 
mality, could  not  therefore  be  confidered  in  any 
other  light  than  as  an  acl:  of  tyranny. 

Allowing  the  demand  of  indemnification  for  the 
lofs  of  the  tea  to  be  juft,  was  it  equitable  to  fufpend 
at  the  fame  time  the  whole  trade  and  buiinefs  of 
a  populous  city,  which  had  no  other  means  of  fub- 
fifting  ?  This  was  wantonly  adding  the  extremes 
of  vindidtivenefs  to  the  neceflity  of  punifhrnent,  on 
a  fuppofition  that  there  had  been  a  juft  caufe  for  in- 
flidingit. 

Miniflry  ought  not  to  imagine  that  America 
xvould  think  Boflon  alone  was  ftruck  at  by  this 
blow  :  it  was  aimed  fo  vilibly  at  all  the  Colonies, 
that  they  would  refent  it  as  much  as  if  each  of  them 
had  felt  it.  The  caufe  of  one  was  now  become  the 
caufe  of  all.  The  rejection  of  the  tea  was  the  deed 
H  3  of 
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of  all  America  ;  and  if  it  was  a  criminal  act,  they 
all  partook  of  the  guilt,  and  muft  be  fenfible  that 
Britain  meant  at  a  convenient  feafon  to  extend  the 
punilhment  equally  to  all. 


CHAP, 
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for    new-modelling  the  Governments  of  Mnjfa- 
chufet  and  Quebec. 

AFTER  paffing  the  a<ft  againft  the  town  and 
harbour  of  Bofton  §,  it  was  propofed,  that  in 
order  to  temper  juftice  with  mercy,  and  to  let  the 
Americans  fee  that  conciliation,  and  not  revenge, 
was  predominant  in  Britain,  the  tax  upon  tea,  that 
had  given  birth  to  the  late  difturbances  in  that  place, 
Ihould  be  entirely  repealed.  This  would  evince 
the  fincerity  of  the  mother  country,  in  its  endea- 
vours to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  Co- 
lonies, and  prove  that  pecuniary  emoluments  were 
not  fo  much  her  aim,  as  the  delire  of  fecuring 
herfelf  from  the  difgrace  of  not  daring  to  refent  af- 
fronts and  ill  ufage. 

But  the  ministerial  party  would  not  hearken  to 
fuch  a  meafure  ;  which,  in  their  opinion,  favoured 
of  weaknefs  and  imbecility,  as  if  Britain  repented 
of  the  ftep  fhe  had  jufl  taken,  and  in  order  to  de- 
precate the  forgivenefs  of  America,  was  willing  to 
atone  for  it  by  an  equivalent  condefcenfion  another 
way.  It  would  convince  them  that  Britain  was 
confcious  of  wanting  juftice  in  her  claims,  or  power 
to  make  them  good.  This  perfuafion  would  induce 
them  to  put  no  flop  to  their  pretenfions ;  or,  what 
was  worfe,  to  bid  open  defiance  to  thofe  of  Britain, 
and  throw  offall  remainder  of  dependence.  It  would 
therefore  be  acliing  both  a  more  prudent,  as  well  as 
manly  part,  to  perfift  in  the  work  begun,  and  to 
wait  with  an  inflexible  firmnefs,  the  iflue  of  the 
meafures  which  the  wifdom  of  fo  large  a  majority 
had  adopted. 

§  '774- 
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It  was  even  alledged,  that  the  preceding  act, 
however  fpirited,  would  not  fuffice  to  lay  that  re- 
bellious diipofition  which  feemed  woven  into  the 
very  frame  of  the  prefent  fyflem  of  government  in 
the  Province  of  MarTachufet.  It  was  the  produc- 
tion of  the  republican  genius  that  animated  the  firil 
fettlers  in  that  country,  and  carried  with  it  all  the 
marks  of  an  inveterate  hatred  to  royalty.  While  it 
remained  in  its  priftine  form,  no  Jailing  peace  would 
fubfift  in  the  Province  of  MafTachufet,  as  no  per- 
manent fubmiffion  to  the  authority  of  Great  Britain 
could  be  depended  on.  It  was  therefore  become  in- 
difpenfibly  requifite  to  mould  it  into  another  ihape, 
and  render  it  more  confident  with,  the  fpirit  of  rtfo* 
jiarchical  government, 

A  motion  was  made  in  confequence,  for  the  bet- 
ter regulation  of  government  in  that  Colony. — - 
The  purport  of  it  was  to  alter  fome  parts  of  its 
charter ;  to  deprive  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives 
of  the  privilege  of  ejecting  the  Members  of  the 
Council ;  and  to  empower  the  Crown  to  appoint 
thefe,  together  with  the  judges,  IherifTs,  and  magi- 
grates  of  all  denominations,  and  to  remove  tjiem  at 
its  pleafure. 

In  doing  this,  no  more,  it  was  faid,  was  attempt^ 
ed  than  to  place  that  Province  on  the  fyme  footing 
as  feveral  others.  The  motive  for  this  alteration 
was,  that  Government  in  that  Province  did  not 
poflefs  a  fufficient  {hare  of  power :  too  much  was 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  It  ought  there- 
fore to  be  takeri  from  them,  to  prevent  a  repetition, 
of  thofe  riots,  that  proceeded  from  a  defedt  of  au- 
thority to  enforce  the  laws,  in  thole  to  whom  the 
execution  of  them  was  entru{ledt  Their  depend^ 
ence  on  tfte  people  rendered  them  averfe  to  curb  the 
iicentioufnefs  of  the  vulgar,  by  difobliging  whom 
they  might  lofe  much  intereft  and  fupport.  While 
&ich  a  fyftem  was  differed  tg  "continue^  no 
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could  be  expefted,  as  no  magiftrate  would 
dare  to  execute  his  duty  in  the  fuppreffion  of  dii- 
turbances. 

This  bill  was  vigoroufly  combated  by  the  op^ 
ponents  of  miniftry.  It  was  reprefented  as  a  flretcfi 
of  power  unconftitutional  in  the  extreme!!  degree  ; 
and  fufficient  of  itfelf  to  roufe  all  America  into  op-, 
pofition,  had  no  other  caufe  or  pretence  ever  been 
afforded  :  the  Colonies  would  immediately  fufpect 
that  Britain  was  intending  to  lay  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  all  their  franchifes  and  liberties;  in  a  word 
to  deftroy  at  once  all  their  charters.  If  Britain 
could  treat  one  Colony  in  this  manner,  it  would 
not  heiitate  to  treat  them  all  in  the  fame ;  it  would 
new  model  their  conftitution,  and  bring  them,  fco 
fuch  a  ftate  of  dependence  on  her  will,  as  to  leaVe 
them  not  even  the  ihadow  of  freedom. 

Charters  were  dangerous  things  to  meddle  with 
in  a  free  country.  It  was  by  attacking  the  char- 
ters of  the  great  corporations  in  England,  the 
Princes  of  the  Stuart  line  had  rendered  themfelves 
odious,  and  kindled  a  fpirit  of  difcontent  among 
their  fubjects,  that  paved  a  way  to  the  revolution. 
Great  Britain  had  always  expreffed  a  peculiar  ab- 
horence  of  fuch  proceedings ;  why  ihould  ihe  hold 
them  lefs  difagreeable  to  the  Colonies  ?  If  cha* 
ters  were  facred  in  England,  they  were  equally 
fo  in  America  :  they  were  the  foundation  Hone  of 
their  various  governments  :  they  were  the  original 
contract  between  the  parent  ftate  and  its  foreign 
fettlements :  to  annul  them  was  to  dhTolve  the  tie? 
ty  which  they  were  bound  to  Great  Britain. 

But  to  what  purpofe  were  thefe  charters  to  be 
broken  or  altered  in  any  particular  Colony  ?  They 
were  all  equally  hoflilc  to  the  pretenfions  of  Britain. 
Pid  the  other  Colonies  exprefs  lefs  repugnance  than 
that  of  Maflachufet  to  comply  with  the  ordinances 
0f  the  Britiih  legiflatyre  ?  Were  they  not;  from  one 

end 
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end  of  the  continent  to  the  other  as  zealous  in  op-, 
pofmg  them  ?  To  attempt  an  infringement  of  that 
Colony's  charter,  would  only  open  a  new.  fccne  of 
contention  more  dangerous  than  any  of  thofe  that 
had  preceded.  Former  attempts  aimed  only  at  parts 
of  their  immunities  ;  but  this  was  levelled  at  the. 
whole.  Every  Colony  would  view  it  in  this  light; 
and  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  moment  the 
intelligence  of  this  tranfadlion  reached  the  ihores  of 
America,  the  Colonies  would  make  it  a  common  caufe. 

As  to  the  plea  fo  ftrongly  infilled  upon  by  the  mi- 
mTiry,  cf  bringing,  by  this  regulation,  the  govern- 
ment to  a  nearer  conformity  with  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, though  it  might  be  true  in  fome  refpedts,  it 
was  unfounded  in  the  two  moil  effential  points  ;  the 
nomination  of  the  judges,  and  of  the  members  of 
the  council  :  thefe,  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  Ame- 
rica^, what  the  Houfe  of  Peers  is  in  England,  are 
by  this  bill  removeable  at  the  King's  pleafure,  as- 
well  as  the  judges  ;  whereas  in  England  both  Peers 
and  Judges  enjoy  their  feats  independently  of  the 
Cr  •  w:i. 

Petitions  were  prefented  a  gain  ft  this  bill  by  the . 
agent  for  the  Colony  of  Mailachufet,  and  by  the 
Americans  in  England,  as  they  had  done  againil 
the  former,  and  with  the  like  fuccefs. 

The  flile  of  thefe  petitions  was  extremely  pathe- 
tic, and  foreboded  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  characler  of  the  Americans, 
what  would  indubitably  come  to  pafs  when  they 
were  apprized  of  what  the  Britifh  Parliament  had 
decreed  concerning  them. 

Thefe  petitions  pointed  out,  with  a  kind  of  pro- 
phetic freedom,  the  confequences  that  would  infal-  - 
lably  attend  the  paffing  of  this  bill.  They  implored 
the  Houfe  to  confidcr  well  the  feverity  with  which 
the  Americans  were  treated  ;  ard  whether  it  were 
poffible  for  men  of  fenfe  and  fpirit  to  endure  it 

with 
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with  any  degree  of  patience  :  they  entreated  them 
to  ponder  on  the  warmth  of  attachment  fo  long  and 
fo  fincerely  felt  by  the  Americans  for  the  Birtilh  na-t 
tion  :  they  befought  them  to  remember  they  were 
Englishmen  in  their  education  and  principles  ;  as 
paffionately  fond  of  liberty,  and  as  refolutely  de- 
termined never  to  lofe  it  but  with  their  lives  : 
that  while  Britain  behaved  to  them  like  a  parent", 
their  affection  would  always  prompt  them  to  {land, 
by  her  as  faithful  children;  but  that  if  forgetting 
the  mutual  obligations  that  bind  them  to  each 
other,  ihe  fhould  unadvifedly  endeavour  to  reduce 
them  to  the  condition  of  Haves,  Ihe  could  hot  rca- 
fonably  expect  them  to  fubmir. 

But  thefe  remonftrances  were  overborn  by  the 
torrent  of  refentment  that  prevailed  again!!  Ame- 
rica. The  abfolute  need  of  putting  a  final  period 
to  the  long  feries  of  confufions  that  had  diftraded 
that  country,  was  an  argument  that  iilenced  all 
others.  The  prefent  ft  ate  of  that  country,  it  was 
{aid,  offered  nothing  but  irregularity  and  lawlefs- 
nefs :  in  defperate  cafes,  defperate  remedies  were 
neceffary  :  the  cafe  of  America  was  fuch  in  every 
jrefpecl :  Great  Britain  was  now  compelled  to  make 
an  option  between  the  total  relinquilhment  of  Ame- 
rica, or  the  reduction  of  it  to  terms  of  obedience : 
upon  mature  confideration  {he  chofe  the  latter.  Hav- 
ing made  this  choice,  it  was  vain  and  unworthy  of 
her  to  cavil  and  debate  any  longer  about  fuch  points 
as  {he  had  refolved  never  to  give  up  :  {he  was  at  the 
fame  time  convinced  that  her  refolution  was  founded 
on  the  moil  fubftantial  and  valid  reafons  ;  they  had 
been  fully  and  freely  canvafled  ;  and  their  weight 
was  allowed  by  a  great  majority  of  fuffrages,  the 
only  method  of  deciding  queilions  of  fuch  impor- 
tance. 

The  concurrence  exprefTed  in  the  paffing  two  acts 
gf  fuch  coufequence,  induced  the  miniftry  to  come 

forward 
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forward  with  a  third  ;  which  was  to  complete  the 
former,  and  render  them  effectual.  It  was  intended 
for  the  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  the  cafe 
of  fuch  perfons  as  might  be  employed-  in  the  exe- 
cution of  laws,  and  the  fuppreffion  of  riots,  and 
tumults  in  the  Province  of  Maffachufet ;  and  it 
provided,  that  if  perfons  adling  in  that  capacity 
Ihould  be  indicted  for  murder,  and  a  fair  trial  could 
not  be  had  in  the  province,  the  Governor  Ihould  be 
authorifed  to  fend  the  perfon  accufed  to  be  tried  in 
fome  other  colony,  or  to  England,  if  neceffary. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  this  adt.  It  was  fup ported 
in  the  debates  it  occalioned,  by  arguments  drawn 
from  the  neceffity  of  encouraging  people  to  acl  with 
Courage  and  confidence,  againft  the  irregularities 
that  would  probably  enfue  on  the  carrying  the  re- 
folves  of  Parliament  into  execution  at  Bofton.  It 
was  fully  expedled  the  people  of  Maffachufet  would 
exercife  that  refiftance  againft  them,  which  they  had 
fo  otten  furmifed  in  their  remonftranccs.  As  it  was 
determined  on  the  other  hand  to  enforce  them  at  all 
events,  blood  would  probably  be  fried  :  but  if  the 
military  thus  employed  in  the  fervice  of  their  coun- 
try, were  to  be  fubjefted  to  a  court  of  judicature, 
compofed  of  individuals  belonging  to  that  Colony, 
partiality  and  revenge  would  naturally  prompt  thefe 
to  treat  them  with  all  poffible  feverity. 

It  was  replied  in  oppolition  to  thefe  aflertions, 
that  fuch  an  adl  would  not  produce  that  impartia- 
lity which  was  its  fuppofed  intent  :  the  fame  fpirit 
of  faction  which  would  condemn  the  accufed  before 
ar»  American  tribunal,  would  abfolve  them  before  an 
Englifh  one,  But  it  was  unjuft  to  call  fuch  fufpi- 
cions  on  the  Americans.  The  cafe  of  Captain  Pref- 
ton,  tried  and  acquitted  by  them,  proved  that  they 
would  do  juftice  even  to  thofe  whom  they  cenfider- 
ed  as  their  enemies.  He  had  headed  a  party  of 
fbidiers  who  had  killed  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  of 

Softon  ; 
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Boflon ;  yet  in  the  midft  of  the  refentments  this  ac- 
tion had  caufed,  he  met  with  all  the  lenity  that  could 
be  expected. 

It  was  further  infifted,  that  the  real  defigri  of  fuch 
an  act  was  to  erect  a  military  government,  by  ren- 
dering the  foldiery  refponfible  to  thofe  only  whofe 
caufe  they  fuppoi;ted.  This  would  encourage  them 
in  the  perpetration  of  all  kind  of  violence,  and  oc- 
eafion  much  more  mifchief  than  could  poffibly  arifc 
from  leaving  them  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  juilice 
in  the  country  where  they  might  be  Rationed. 

This  bill  meeting  with  the  fame  iuccefs  as  the  two 
preceding,  emboldened  miniftry  to  bring  a  fourth 
inte  Parliament ;  which  was  reprefented  as  no  lefs 
proper  at  the  prefent  feafon  than  the  others.  It  was 
to  form  a  permanent  cflablifhment  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  of  which  it  was  alledged  the  government  had 
not  hitherto  been  carried  on  upon  any  fettled  plan. 

By  this  bill  the  limits  of  that  Province  were  ex- 
tended much  further  than  they  flood  at  the  time  of 
the  lad  general  peace.  The  anairs  of  the  Province 
ivere  put  under  the  direction  of  a  council,  in  which 
the  King's  Roman  Catholic  fubjects  in  Canada  were 
to  be  admitted.  The  members  of  this  council  were 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  removable  at  its 
option.  It  was  to  be  invefted  with  the  powers  of 
legiflation,  and  to  exercife  all  the  functions  annexed 
to  fuch  powers,  excepting  that  of  impofing  taxes  : 
the  French  laws  were  eftablilhed  in  civil  cafes  with- 
out a  jury;  and  the  Englifh  laws  with  a  trial  by 
jury  only  in  criminal  matters.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic fecular  clergy,  were  fecured  in  their  pofTeffions, 
and  in  the  receipt  of  their  ufualtythes  from  perfons 
of  their  own  communion. 

The  arguments  upon  which  this  adt  was  grounded, 
were,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  having  been 
iiied  to  a  French  government  and  laws,  dijd  notwifh 
for  an  alteration  of  either  \  preferring  them,  hi  faft> 
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to  thofe  of  England,  and  dreading  the  confequerice^ 
of  thofe  popular  fy  items  of  governing  of  which  they 
faw  the  effects  in  the  continual  diiturbances  through-* 
out  the  EngHih  Colonies.  That  as  to  religion,  no- 
thing had  been  done  but  conformably  to  the  pro- 
rnifes  made  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation  ;  and 
that  as  to  the  extenfion  of  the  boundaries,  it  took 
in  chiefly  fuch  French  people  as  had  fettled  in 
places  beyond  their  former  limits. 

But  thefe  arguments  were  far  from  fatisfadtory  to 
the  oppofition.  They  objected  that  an  arbitrary  go- 
vernment could  not  legally  be  fet  up  within  the 
Britiih  dominions  ;  and  that  for  Parliament  to  be- 
come inllrumental  in  eftablifhing  it,  was  an  object 
of  aftonimment.  There  was  no  kind  of  neceffity 
for  fuch  a  meafure  :  an  affembly  might  have  been 
formed  like  thofe  in  the  Engliih  Colonies,  wherein 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  Province  might  have 
been  admitted,  as  they  were  in  fome  of  the  French 
ceded  iflands.  As  to  the  attachment  of  the  Cana- 
dians to  abfolute  power,  it  was  a  bare  furmife  :  no 
people  in  their  fenfes  that  had  tailed  of  a  free  go- 
vernment, would  give  the  other  the  preference. — 
The  trial  by  jury  was  univerfally  allowed  to  be  one 
of  the  wifeft  inftitutions  ever  deviled  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  community  :  it  was  not  only  eligible  in 
.criminal,  but  equally  in  civil  cafes  :  it  prevented 
nioft  effectually  the  invafion  of  property,  and  the 
violation  of  perfonal  freedom. 

The  affair  of  religion  was  debated  with  more 
warmth  than  any  other.  By  the  capitulation,  no 
more,  it  was  faid,  than  the  free  exercife  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  was  to  take  place  ;  but  the 
prefent  adl  went  to  a  full  and  circumftantial  efta- 
blifhrnent  of  it,  on  a  footing  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
Proteftant  religion,  which,  by  the  prefent  meafure, 
could  not  be  deemed  to  enjoy  any  more  than  a  fim- 
fie  toleration.  Was  this  confident  with  the  cha- 

rafter 
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fafter  of  the  Britilh  nation,  hitherto  efteemed  the 
bulwark  of  the  Proteftant  caufe  ?  Was  it  fo.und  po- 
licy to  encourage  a  perfuafion,  from  which  fo  much 
mifchief  was  ufed  to  be  apprehended,  and  of  which 
the  maxims  inftilled  in  their  earlier!  education  had 
taught  them  principally  to  beware  ? 

The  extenfion  of  the  boundaries  of  that  Province 
was  reprobated  with  great  afperity  :  it  was  juftify- 
ing,  in  a  manner,  thofe  claims  of  France  that  had 
occasioned  the  laft  war  :  it  was  appropriating  terri- 
tories to  a  government  that  was  intended  to  be  the 
feat  of  arbitrary  power;  and  taking  them  from 
thofe  who  had  afiifled  in  the  conqueft  of  them,  in 
the  juft  and  well-founded  hope  of  annexing  them  to 
their  own  porTeflions.  This  was  a  flagrant  adt  of  in- 
juftice,  and  would  unqueftionably  be  coniidered  as 
fuch  by  all  the  Britifh  Colonies. 

If  the  oppolition  it  met  with  in  Parliament  was 
warm  and  fpirited,  the  difcontent  it  excited  with- 
out was  much  greater.  As  its  appearance  was  ini- 
mical to  liberty  and  Proteflantifm,  the  nation  at 
large  received  it  with  unufual  marks  of  difappro- 
bation.  The  former  adls  were  efteemed  proper  in 
the  prefent  exigencies  to  curb  the  violence  of  the 
Americans  ;  but  chis  was  looked  upon  as  an  attempt 
to  invade  the  liberty  and  the  religion  eftabliflied  by 
the  laws  of  the  land  :  though  an  indirect,  it  feemed 
no  lefs  a  real  attack  upon  both,  and  produced  much 
ill  will  and  fufpicion  among  the  generality  of  people. 
It  had  alfo  another  effect:,  of  which  the  miniftry 
was  not  perhaps  aware,  when  it  firft  ventured  to 
bring  it  forth.  It  diminilhed  the  popularity  of  the 
meafures  that  had  been  formed  againft  the  Amerin 
cans :  it  reilored  them  a  number  of  thofe  friends  to 
their  caufe,  whom  their  late  outragious  proceedings 
had  difgufted ;  and  even  cooled  the  fervour  with 
which  many  had  concurred  in  the  views  of  the 
miniflry, 
V*  But 
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But  the  zeal  and  numbers  with  which  their  con- 
duct had  been  fupported  in  Parliament,  gave  thefe 
a  full  confidence  of  fuccefs.  As  they  imagined  the 
Colonies  depended  chiefly  upon  the  countenance  of 
their  well-wimers  at  home,  they  doubted  not  that 
upon  receiving  intelligence,  how  weak  the  party 
ivas  become  to  which  they  looked  up  for  affiftanee, 
they  would  lofe  courage,  and  acquiefce  in  the  will 
of  Great  Britain;  especially  on  beholding  full  proofs 
that  me  was  earneft  in  her  determination  to  bring 
them  into  her  own  meafures,  at  all  hazads ;  and 
would  certainly  exert  her  whole  ftrength,  if  necef- 
fary,  to  compafs  an  end,  in  which  her  interefl  and 
dignity  were  equally  and  effentially  concerned. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  fame  and  grandeur  of 
the  Britiih  nation  were  fuch  at  this  period,  that  it 
was  never  imagined  the  Colonies  would  ferioufly 
dare  to  contend  with  fo  formidable  a  people.  As 
the  late  triumphs  of  Great  Britain  hi  fo  many  parts 
of  the  world,  {till  continued  to  make  an  impreffion 
upon  the  minds  of  its  rulers,  they  flattered  them- 
felves  that  they  would  ftill  operate  in  the  remem- 
brance of  others.  In  this  expectation  they  judged 
that  when  the  Americans  faw  the  ancient  fpirit  of  the 
Britiih  admin iftration  revive,  they  would  not  rifk  a 
trial  of  prowefs  ynth  thofe  fleets  and  armies,  which 
the  combined  ftrength  of  the  two  grqateft  nations 
in  Europe  had  not  been  kble  to  refill. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

Co'nfequences  of  the  foregoing  Afts* 

SUCH  were  the  ideas  and  the  hopes  of  the  mi- 
niitry,  and  of  a  great  part  of  the  Britifh  na- 
tion. They  were  as  juftly  founded  as  the  general 
experience  of  mankind  could  render  them  ;  but  as 
the  profperity  and  adverlity  of  Hates,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals, depend  upon  events  and  cafualties  which. 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  political  wifdom  always  to 
forefee,  thefe  flattering  expectations,  however  they 
might  feem  reafonable,  only  ferved  to  increafe  the 
numberlefs  proofs,  how  often  the  wifdom  of  the 
compleateft  ftatefmen  is  deceived  in  the  calculation 
of  thofe  contingencies  that  decide  the  fate  of 
nations. 

Various  were  the  expectations  entertained  from  the* 
meafures  now  carrying  into  execution.  It  was  hoped- 
that  by  depriving  Bofton  of  the  ufe  of  its  harbour, 
the  great  trade  it  had  hitherto  engroffed  to  itfelf, 
would  be  divided  among  the  other  fea  ports  in  the 
Province  of  MaiTachufet  :  it  was  imagined  that  of 
eourfe  they  would  exert  their  beft  endeavours  to  re- 
tain it,  and  would  not  therefore  exprefs  or  feel 
much  concern  for  the  treatment  of  that  town.  It 
was  no  lefs  believed  that  the  feverity  exercifed  upon 
the  Colony  of  MafTachufet,  would  ilrike  terror  into 
the  others,  and  might  poffibly,  from  the  commer- 
cial jealoulies  and  competitions  that  had  fubiiiled 
between  the  northern  and  fouthern  Colonies,  be 
viewed  with  fome  fecret  fat  is  faction,  and  hope  of 
deriving  fome  advantage  from  its  depreflion.  Hence 
it  was  inferred,  that  each  of  them  would  remain 
quiet  on  their  own  ground  ;  and  that  inftead  of  in- 
tangling  themfelves  in  any  embarrafTment  on  its  ac- 
"  VOL,  I,  'No,  3,  I  count, 
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count,  the  unanimity  which  had  linked  them  in  ftf 
many  effufions  of  difcontent,  would  gradually 
evaporate,  and  leave  them  in  a  more  traceable 
fituation. 

But  thefe  expectations  proved  groundlefi,  in  every 
refpect.  Inflead  of  ihowing  the  leaft  inclination  to 
profit  through  their  misfortune,  every  proof  of  at- 
tachment and  friendfhip  was  given  to  the  people 
of  Bofton  ;  and  they  had  the  fatisfadtion  of  feeing 
themfelves  applauded  and  affifled  by  the  whole  Ame- 
rican continent. 

The  fpirit  of  oppofition  had  been  gathering  more 
flrength  and  determination,  than  was  thought  of 
in  Britain,  an  unfortunate  ignorance  of  the. native 
character  of  the  Americans,  was  the  caufe  of  un- 
fpeakable  detriment  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
conteft.  The  generality  of  people,  many  of  the 
flrft  rank  not  excepted,  were  fully  perfuaded  that 
they  would  never  proceed  beyond  thofe  expreffions 
of  difcontent,  with  which  they  firft  began.  When  it 
twas>  feen,  by  the  meafures  they  adopted  upon  the 
rejection  of  their  petitions,  that  they  would  not 
flop  at  bare  complaint's,,  ftill  it  was  firmly  averted, 
and  unhappily  believed,  that  riots  and  diftur- 
bailees  would  be  the  utmoft  of  their  refentment 
and  reflftance.  The  idea  of  a  fteady,  regular  op- 
pofition  of  force  to  force,  did  not  enter  into  the 
minds  of  many.  It  was  fondly  hoped,  that  on  the 
light  of  the  military  ftrength  that  was  now  prepar- 
ing againft  them,  they  would  decline  all  further 
conteft,  and  peaceably  fubmit  to  the  injunctions  of 
Great  Britain. 

But  far  different  in  reality  from  thefe  notions, 
was  the  difpofition  and  temper  of  the  Americans  : 
paflivenefs  and  humility  were  no  part  of  their  cha- 
racter :  they  were  bred  from  their  infancy  in  the 
highefi  fentiments  of  independency ;  and  were 
taught,  by  continual  examples,  to  repel  every  en- 
croachment 
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Croachment  upon  their  property,  or  perfonal  pri- 
vileges. They  were  educated  in  habits  of  hardi- 
nefs  and  activity,  that  fitted  them  betimes  for  thofe 
labours,  and  exertions  that  accompany  a  military 
life.  They  were  uncommonly  expert  in  the  ufe  of 
fire  arms ;  and  their  native  courage  and  intrepidity 
had  been  proved  upon  a  variety  of  occaiiqns,  and 
were  never  called  in  queftion  by  thofe  who  knew 
them. 

.  The  late  war  had  trained  numbers  of  them  to  the 
tegular  ufe  of  arms  ;  and  they  were  not  deficient  in 
individuals,  who  had  greatly  fignalized  themfelves 
at  that  time  both  by  fea  and  land. 

Such  were  the  people  whom  prejudice  repre^ 
fented  as  equally  unable  and  unwilling  to  face  the 
power  and  valour  of  Great  Britain  in  the  field  ;  and 
whom  the  very  terror  of  her  arms  would  alone  be 
able  to  conquer* 

It  was  not  furprizing,  therefore,  that  animated 
by  that  fpirit  of  liberty  which,  in  a  nation  afpiring 
at  independence,  is  ever  flrongeil,  they  mould 
unanlmoufly  confpire  to  fupport  each  other  in  every 
dificulty  they  expedted  to  encounter* 

This  difpofition,  though  common  to  them,  all 
was  confpicuouily  evident  in  the  Provinces  of  New- 
England  :  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  America 
gloried  particularly  in  their  being  the  genuine  de- 
fcendants  of  Britim  anceftors,  unmixed  with  fo- 
reign blood,  and  inheriting  the  qualities  upon 
which  the  natives  of  Britain  value  themfelves* 

When  they  were  duly  apprized  of  the  {form  that 
was  gathering  againft  them,  they  coolly  and  deli- 
berately prepared  to  meet  it.  Every  meafure  was 
concerted  for  that  piirpofe  which  their  circum- 
ftances  enabled  them  to  employ ;  and  they  feemed 
univerfally  refolved  to  perfift,  at  all  perils,  in  the 
refinance  they  ha.d  begun. 

I  2  They 
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They  now  were  thoroughly  convinced  that  Great' 
Britain  was  inflexibly  bent  on  reducing  them  to  a 
flate  of  unlimited  obedience,  and  intended  to  go- 
vern them  henceforward  entirely  upon  fuch  plantf 
v  as  flie  might  think  proper  to  form  without  their 
concurrence  :  they  doubted  not  that  in  thofe  plans 
her  interefts  would  be  wholly  confulted,  and  little 
notice  taken  of  thofe  of  the  Colonies  :  thefe  would 
unqueflionably  be  rendered  entirely  fubfervient  to 
her  conveniency ;  and  every  advantage  would  be 
taken  that  force  could  give,  or  policy  might  fug-' 
geft. 

In  the  full  conviction  that  fuch  would  be  their 
treatment,  and  that  of  all  America,  in  cafe  Great 
Britain  was  fuffered  to  execute  her  prefent  deligns, 
it  was  deemed  highly  proper  to  combat  them  by 
every  means  in  their  power.  Should  they  fail  in 
their  endeavours,  and  be  overcome  by  the  fuperior 
might  of  their  enemy,  fti-11  their  condition  would 
not  be  worfe  than  if  they  yielded  without  refijft- 
*ance  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  proved  fuc- 
cefsful,  their  future  profperity  would  make  ample 
amends  for  the  difficulties  and  diftreffes  they  miift 
go  through  to  arrive  at  the  lituation  they  pro- 
pofed. 

Such  were  the  general  reafonings  of  the  people 
'in  America  upon  the  preparations  and  menaces  of 
Britain  to  compel  them  to  fubmiflion.  Inftead  of 
"intimidating  or  difuniting  them,  the  active  mea- 
fures  refolved  upon  by  the  miniftry,  had,  on 
•the  contrary,  bound  them  more  firmly  to  each 
other  than  ever.  As  they  now  faw  they  muft  fland 
or  fall  together,  all  di  ft  motions  of  intereft  or  per- 
fuaiion  were  immediately  loft  in  the  great  confi- 
dcration  of  felf-defence  and  exiftence  :  thefe  be- 
came the  principal  objects  of  their  thoughts  ;  and 
Great  Britain  in  taking  up  arms,  rather  in  hope  of 
terrifying  them  into  compliance  than  in  expe&ation 

of 
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of  coming  to  hoftilities,  found  them  united  in  a 
common  refolution,  to  perifti  fooner  than  obey. 

The  high  and  determined  fpirit  that  had  ihowed 
itfelf  fo  early  in  the  Province  of  Maflachufet,  Hill 
continued.  In  purfuance  of  a  vote  againft  their  ac- 
ceptance of  falaries  from  the  Crown,  the  Chief 
Juftice  and  the  other  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court 
at  Boflon,  were  required  by  the  Houfe  of  Repre- 
fentatives  to  declare,  whether  they  would  receive 
them  as  ufual  from  the  General  Ailembly  :  four  of 
them  anfwered  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  the  Chief 
Juftice,  Peter  Oliver,  had  the  refolution  to  give 
them  a  denial.  This  produced  a  petition  to  the  Go- 
vernor for  his  removal,  which  not  being  complied 
with,  they  proceeded  to  impeach  him  for  having 
betrayed  his  truft,  and  violated  the  Provincial 
charter  in  accepting  a  falary  from  the  Crown  inftead 
of  the  cuftomary  grant  from  the  Aflembly.  In  this 
bold  and  decifive  meafure,  eight  only  declined  a 
concurrence  out  of  one  hundred  members  prefent 
on  this  important  occaiion. 

The  Governor  refufed  to  receive  the  accufation 
exhibited  by  the  Aflembly,  and  declined  all  inter- 
ference in  the  matter.  They  had  required  him  to 
adl  in  the  capacity  of  judge  on  the  trial ;  but  he 
pleaded  incompetency  to  fuch  an  office.  They  did 
not  recede,  on  the  other  hand,  and  infilled  that  the 
law  fhould  be  executed  againft  the  Chief  Juftice,  a.s 
an  example  to  deter  all  men  from  proftituting  their 
abilities  in  the  dirTervice  of  their  country,  efpeci- 
.ally  in  fo  facred  a  place  as  a  Court  of  Judicature. 
As  it  was  evident  that  no  obftructions  would  be 
found  fufficient  to  prevent  them  from  carrying  the 
point  they  had  propofed,  and  bringing  on  a  profe- 
cution,  which  would  be  attended  with  great  incon- 
veniency  and  danger,  the  Governor  thought  it 
prudent,  in  order  to  fufpend  all  further  aniinofities, 

I  to 
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to  put  an  end  to  the  difpute  at  prefent,  by  difFolv- 
ing  the  Aflembly. 

In  this  iituation  were  the  affairs  of  that  Province 
when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  Bofton  Port  Bill. 
Such  a  meafure  being  totally  unexpected,  occafi- 
oned  equal  aftonifhment  and  alarm.  A  town  meet 
ing  was  immediately  fummoned,  at  which  the  re- 
folution  was  taken  to  put  a  Hop  to  all  trade  with 
Britain  and  her  dependencies,  and  to  procure  a  like 
cefTation  throughout  the  Colonies,  as  the  only  me- 
thod remaining  to  induce  the  Britiili  miniftry  to  re- 
peal fo  fevere  an  act ;  for  the  extreme  impolicy  and 
injuflice  of  which  they  appealed  to  the  judgment 
arid  feeling  of  all  the  impartial  world. 

Numerous  copies  of  the  act  were  printed  and  difr 
perfed  over  all  the  American  continent.  They  kin- 
dled a  flame  that  proved  inextinguifhable.  In  order 
to  ftrike  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  thefe  copies 
were  on  paper  edged  with  black,  as  ufual  in  mourn- 
ing, to  denote  the  mortal  blow  given  to  the  liberty 
pf  America.  The  aft  was  cried  about  by  the  vulgar, 
as  a  barbarous  and  cruel  murder  ;  and  in  fome places 
was  committed  to  the  flames  with  great  folemnity 
in  the  prefence  of  crouds  fummoned  together  for 
that  purpofe. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  diforders  General  Gage  ar- 
rive^l  at  Bofton  in  quality  of  Governor.  He  had 
been  felected  by  the  miniftry  for  this  pofl,  as  an  of- 
ficer of  reputation,  and  as  a  gentleman  in  favour 
and  efteem  with  the  Americans ;  among  whom  he 
jiad  refided  many  years,  and  with  whofe  character, 
and  difppfition  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted. 

The  firft  official  act  of  his  government,  \was  to  in- 
form  the  Affembly  of  their  intended  removal  to 
the  town  of  Salem,  feventeen  miles  diftant  from 
Bofton,  in  conformity  with  the  late  act  for  depriv- 
ing this  place  of  the  ufe  of  its  port. 
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To  imprefs  the  people  at  large  with  a  deep  fenfe* 
of  the  diftreffed  fituation  they  were  in,  the  AfTem- 
bly  requefled  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  day  of  pub- 
lic devotion  throughout  the  Colony,  to  deprecate 
the  evils  impending  on  it ;  but  the  purpofes  pro- 
pofed  by  it  were  too  obvious  not  to  meet  with  a 
negative. 

Provincial  meetings  were  held  in  the  mean  time 
in  every  Colony.  They  all  condemned,  in  the 
flrongefl  terms  of  difapprobation,  the  act  that  had 
been  patted  againft  Boflon  :  they  unanimously  pro- 
tefled  againft  the  principles  on  which  it  was  fram- 
ed, and  iblemnly  agreed  to  refill  it  to  the  lafl,  and  ;o 
unite  in  the  moft  vigorous  affiflance  of  their  perfe* 
cuted  fellow  countrymen. 

Virginia,  as  on  a  former  occafion,  took  the  lead 
in  a  public  avowal  of  its  fentiments.  The  firfl  day 
of  June  had  been  appointed  for  the  Bofton  Port  Adit 
to  take  place  :  on  that  very  day  the  General  AfTem- 
bly  of  that  Province  enjoined  a  public  fupplication 
to  heaven  in  behalf  of  America.  The  flile  of  this 
injunction  was  remarkable  :  the  people  were  di- 
rected to  befeech  the  Deity  to  give  them  one  heart 
and  one  mind,  firmly  to  oppofe  every  invafion  of 
the  American  rights. 

The  example  of  Virginia  was  followed  every 
where  $  and  the  firfl  of  June  obferved  as  a  day  of 
univerfal  prayer  and  ferioufnefs  throughout  the 
continent  of  America* 

But  independent  of  thefe  acts  of  devotion,  the 
members  of  the  AfTembly  of  Virginia  entered  into 
an  aflbciation,  in  which  they  'declared,  that  to  en- 
deavour by  force  of  arms  to  compel  any  Colony  to 
the  payment  of  arbitrary  taxes,  was,  in  reality,  an 
attack  upon  all  the  Colonies,  and  would  prove  their 
certain  ruin,  unlefs  prevented  by  their  uniting  in  a 
common  refiflance.  They  recommended  'for  this 
purpofe  a  General  Coogrefs  of  the  Colonies,  to  deli- 

I  4  berate 
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•berate  on  the  conduct  requifite  to  be  adopted  in  their 
prefent  critical  circumftances. 

Though  Pennfylvania  and  New  York  concurred 
in  the  general  ideas  of  the  Virginians,  they  {till  re- 
tained that  degree  of  moderation  which  a  due  fenfe 
of  their  condition,  as  a  commercial  people,  could 
not  fail  to  fuggefl.  A  total  floppage  of  trade  with 
Great  Britain  was  a  meafure  of  too  ferious  an  impor- 
tance, in  their  opinion,  to  be  adopted  before  all 
others  had  been  tried,  and  found  ineffectual.  The 
indemnification  required  for  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany, they  acknowledged  to  be  juft  ;  but  they  could 
not  admit  of  a  tax  which  deprived  them  of  the  ex-» 
clufive  right  to  grant  their  own  money.  In  this 
matter  they  continued  inflexibly  refolved  to  adhere 
to  their  long-taken  determinations,  and  would  fup- 
port  the  people  of  Maflachufet  to  the  utmoft 
of  their  power,  againft  the  oppreffion  and  ill-ufage 
they  might  experience  on  that  account. 

Such  alfo  was  the  general  temper  and  determina- 
tion of  the  Colonies  on  this  fubject;  invariably  fix* 
ed  in  their  refolution  to  abide  by  their  refufal  of 
obedience  to  Britain  in  the  affair  of  taxes  :  but  ftil} 
defirous  to  abflain  from  extremities,  till  every  other 
remedy  had  failed. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Gage  had  a  very  dif- 
ficult part  to  act  in  his  new  government.  Though 
much  refpect  \vas  fhown  to  his  perfonal  character, 
yet  the  tafk  he  was  commiffioned  to  perform  was 
Highly  offenfive  to  the  people  he  was  fent  to  go-* 
vern. 

When  the  Aflembly  of  Maflachufet  met  at  Salem, 
they  did  not  forget  to  pafs  a  refolution,  declaring 
the  propriety  and  neceffity  of  a  general  meeting  of 
all  the  Colonies  in  Congrefs,  in  order  to  confer  toge- 
ther upon  the  iituation  of  American  affairs.  Five 
gentlemen  were  named  to  reprefent  their  Province, 
\vell  known  for  their  Itrenuous  oppolition  to  Britifh 

meafures ; 
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meafures ;  and  a  competent  fum  was  voted  for  their 
expences. 

All  this  they  knew  muft  be  highly  difagreeable 
to  the  Governor ;  but  as  they  were  fenfible  that  his 
inftructions  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  them, 
they  thought  themfelves  entitled,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  take  what  Heps  they  might  efleem  neceflary  to 
.  counteract  them. 

Convinced,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  moment 
their  intentions  were  perceived,  an  end  would  be 
put  to  the  feffion,  they  ufed  all  expedition  in  draw- 
ing up  a  declaration  of  their  fentiments,  to  he 
communicated  to  the  public,  as  a  rule  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  people  of  MafTachufet,  whofe  impli- 
cit confidence  in  them  would  give  the  force  of  a  law 
to  whatever  they  ihould  lay  before  them  by  way  of 
recommendation  and  advice. 

This  declaration  contained  a  repetition  of  grievan- 
ces ;  the  neceffity  they  were  now  under  of  ftruggling 
againfl  lawlefs  power ;  the  difregard  of  their  peti- 
tions, though  founded  on  the  cleareft  aad  moft  equi- 
table reafons;  the  evident  intention  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  deftroy  the  conftitution  tranimitted  to  them 
from  their  ancestors,  and  to  erect  upon  its  ruins  a 
fyflem  of  abfolute  fway,  incompatible  with  their 
difpofition,  and  fubverfive  of  the  rights  they  had 
uninterruptedly  enjoyed  during  the  fpace  of  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half.  Impelled  by  thefe  mo- 
tives, they  thought  it  their  duty  to  advife  the  inha- 
bitants of  MafTachufet  to  throw  every  obftruction 
in  their  power  in  the  way  of  fuch  evil  defigns,  and 
recommended,  as  one  of  the  moil  effectual,  a  total 
difufe  of  all  importations  from  Great  Britain,  un- 
til^ an  entire  redrefs  had  been  obtained  of  every 
grievance. 

Notwithstanding  the  fecrecy  with  which  thisbu- 
finefs  was  carried  on,  the  Governor  was  apprized 
pf  it  and  on  the  very  day  it  was  completed,  and 

the 
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the  report  of  it  made  to  the  Houfe,  he  diflblvcd 
the  ArTembly;  which  was  the  lait  that  was  held  in 
that  Colony,  agreeably  to  the  tenour  of  its  charter. 

The  diflblution  of  the  General  AfTembly  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  expoflulatory  addrefs  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Salem;  wherein,  after  deploring  the  cala- 
mities of  the  times,  and  their  grief  for  the  fuffer- 
ingsof  the  people  of  Bofton  ;  they  entreated  the  Go- 
vernor to  adl  towards  them  with  2!!  the  lenity  that 
remained  in  his  power  ;  and  concluded  with  thefe 
remarkable  words  :  —  "  By  Shutting  up  the  port  of 
<(  Borton,  fome  imagine  that  the  courfe  of  trade 
"  might  be  turned  hither,  and  to  our  benefit  ;  but 
"  Nature  in  the  formation  of  our  harbour,  forbids 
"  our  becoming  rivals  in  commerce  with  that  con- 
"  venient  mart  ;  and  were  it  otherwife,  we  muft 
"  be  dead  to  every  idea  of  juilice,  loft  to  all  feel- 
"  ings  of  humanity,  could  we  indulge  one  thought 

to  feize  on  wealth,  and  raife  our  fortunes  on  the 

ruin  of  our  fuffering  neighbours." 

Sentiments  of  this  kind  were  the  more  generous 
and  noble,  as  previous  to  the  altercation  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  warm  competitions 
in  trade  had  been  ufual  among  the  towns  fituated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bofton,  of  whofe  profperity 
fome  of  them  were  not  a  little  jealous. 

As  Salem  was  now  become  the  capital  of  the 
Province,  and  reaping  the  fruits  of  that  trade  which 
had  been  taken  from  Bofton,  it  was  imagined  that 
intereft  would  have  gained  over  to  the  caufe  of  Bri- 
tain thofe  who  were  benefited  by  her  meafures  :  but 
they  who  reafoned  upon  this  principle,  forgot  that 
the  paiiions  of  men  are  always  ftronger  than  their 
intereft  ;  and  that  the  consideration  of  this  never 
preponderates  but  in  minds  that  are  cool,  and  di- 
veiled  of  their  influence.  The  Americans,  at  this 
crifis,  were  under  the  ftrongeft  influence  of  a  paf- 
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lion  for  liberty,  and  were  ready  to  facrifice  to  it  all 
that  was  deareft  to  them. 

Depending  however  upon  this  principle,  the 
friends  of  the  Britilh  government  had  conceived  the 
moft  fanguine  hopes,  that  removing  the  fcene  of 
bufinefs  to  Salem,  would  have  fo  much  diftrefled 
the  mercantile  claries,  that  they  would  gladly  have 
come  into  the  meafures  required  of  them ;  but  they 
remained  firm  in  their  engagements,  and  preferred 
the  inconveniencies  and  detriment  refultbig  from 
their  perfeverance,  to  the  lofs  of  character  they 
mil  ft  have  fuffered,  had  they  forfaken  the  caufe  of 
tjieir  countrymen. 

To  this  it  may  be  addled,  that  from  the  fluctua- 
ting and  precarious  fituation  of  public  affairs,  they 
forefaw  that  little  emolument  could,  at  prefent,  be 
expected  from  their  compliance ;  they  wifely  chofe 
therefore  to  wait  for  a  feafon  of  more  {lability. 

During  thefe  agitations,  intelligence  arrived  at 
Bofton  of  the  two  remaining  bills  that  had  been 
framed ;  the  one  for  the  new-modelling  of  the  go- 
vernment of  MaiTachufet,  and  the  annulling  of  its 
charter;  the  other  for  t}ie  adminiftration  of  juftice, 
upon  a  new  plan. 

This  intelligence  was  circulated  through  the  Co- 
lonies with  the  utmoft  diligence,  and  completed 
that  meafure  of  refentment  wliich  feemed  neceffary 
to  precipitate  them  into  the  moil  violent  meafures. 
Such  as  before  appeared  to  hefitate,  became  fixed 
in  their  determinations.  A  ceflation  of  all  com- 
•mercial  intercourfe  was  again  propofed,  and  a  re- 
newal of  all  thofe  agreements  that  tended  to  the  fole 
pfe  of  their  own  manufactures. 

Contributions  were  now  raifed  in  all  quarters  for 
the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bofton.  Letters  and 
addreffes  came  to  them  from  corporate  bodies,  and 
provincial  aflemblies,  praifing  them  in  the  higheft 
ierms  for  the  courage  witfr  which  they  fubmitted 

to 
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to  prefent  hardships  for  the  good  and  honour  of  their 
country,  and  exhorting  them  to  perfevere  in  the 
fledfaft  adherence  to  a  caufe  which  could  not  fail, 
through  fuch  fupporters,  to  become  triumphant 
at  laft. 

But  notwithflanding  the  fpirit  of  violence  and 
hoflility  to  Great  Britain,  that  feemed  now  to  pre- 
dominate, there  flill  was  a  large  number,  who  re- 
flecting on  the  terrible  confequences  of  rulhing  im- 
mediately to  arms,  laboured  carefully  to  inflill 
their  fentiments  into  others.  To  thefe  it  was  owing 
that  the  rage  and  indignation  of  the  majority  were 
kept  in  any  bounds,  and  that  the  final  deciiion 
of  the  conduct  America  ihould  purfue,  was  referred 
to  a  general  Congrefs. 

But  though  they  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  prevent 
an  immediate  commencement  of  hoftilifies,  they 
could  not  put  a  flop  to  thofe  proceedings  that  pre- 
pared and  fitted  the  minds  of  men  for  any  that 
might  happen. 

Of  all  the  committees  in  America,  that  managed 
the  correipondence  on  public  affairs  throughout 
their  own  Province,  and  with  the  other  Colonies, 
that  fettled  at  Boflon  was  compofed  of  fome  of  the 
moft  noted  perfons  in  America  for  their  abilities, 
and  their  antipathy  to  Britain.  Through  their  ef- 
forts and  activity,  the  complaints  and  difcontents 
at  her  meafures  were  kept  up  and  propagated ;  and 
their  zeal  was  indefatigable  in  the  encouragement 
of  that  fpirit  of  refinance,  on  which  they  founded 
the  execution  of  the  defigns  they  were  meditating. 

The  arrival  of  the  two  laft  acts  of  the  Britiih 
Parliament,  having  raifed  the  fermentation  through- 
.out  the  Province  to  its  highefl  pitch,  this  was  the 
time  to  begin  the  unfolding  of  that  plan,  for  which 
they  law  the  difpofitions  of  men  were  daily  ripening, 
and  the  faireft  opportunity  given, 

.They 
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1  They  prepared  an  agreement  accordingly ; — 
which,  in  imitation  of  that  which  the  enemies  to 
monarchy  framed  during  the  civil  wars  in  England, 
in  the  laft  century,  was  entitled  a  folemn  League 
and  Covenant.  Herein  the  fubfcribers  folemnly 
bound  themfelves,  in  the  moil  religious  manner, 
to  break  off  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain  after  the  expiration  of  the  enfuing  month  of 
Auguft,  until  the  late  obnoxious  acts  were  repeal- 
ed, and  the  Colony  re-poffefled  of  its  charter.—- 
They  obliged  themfelves  neither  to  purchafe  or  to 
ufe  any  goods  imported  after  that  term,  and  to  break 
off  all  trade  and  dealings  with  any  who  did,  as  well- 
as  with  the  importers.  They  renounced  all  con- 
nection with  thofe  who  fhould  refufe  to  bind  them- 
felves in  a  fimilar  manner,  either  by  this,  or  a  like 
agreement ;  and  concluded  by  threatening  to  make 
public  the  names  of  all  who  declined  to  enter  into 
fuch  engagements. 

The  committee  exerted  itfelf  with  i£s  ufual  dilU 
gence  in  the  promoting  this  Covenant,  which 
was  attended  with  a  ci-rcular  letter,  exhorting  all 
men  to  fet  their  names  to  it,  as  a  teft  of  their  fide- 
lity to  the  caufe  of  their  country.  All  New  Eng- 
land adopted  it  with  the  utmoft  zeal. 

It  was  not  however  at  Bofton  only,  and  the  Pro- 
vinces of  New  England,  that  this  fpirit  of  oppofi-* 
tion  prevailed ;  the  fame  agreements  were  as  readi- 
ly entered  into  elfewhere,  and  few  parts  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent  were  without  them. 

Aftonifhed  and  incenfed  at  this  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding, the  Governor  of  MafTachuiet  iffued  a  pro- 
clamation againft  it,  wherein  it  was  (tiled  an  illegal 
'and  traiterous  combination,  contrary  to  the  alle- 
giance due  to  the  King,  fubverfive  of  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  and  deftrudive  to-  peace  and  good 
order.  '  People  were  forbidden  to  give  it  any  coun- 
tenance, under  the  penalties  annexed  to  fuch  offern 

ces ; 
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ces ;  and  the  magiflrates  were  admonifhed  to  z$* 
prebend  all  perfons  who  mould  publifh,  fubfcribe^ 
or  abet  any  fuch  engagement. 

But  this  proclamation  was  disregarded  ;  and  only 
ferved  to  ,ihow  what  little  authority  remained  to. 
Great  Britain  in  this  Colony.  Initead  of  paying  it 
any  deference,  it  was  publicly  attacked  in  print,- 
and  cenfured  as  illegal :  the  law,  it  was  aflerted,  did 
not  prohibit  fubje&s  from  atfembling  to  confider  of 
grievances,  and  form  aflbciations  for  their  relief 
in  cafes  of  oppreffion. 

In  the  mean  time  preparations  were  making  for 
the  holding  of  the  intended  Congrefs.  Philadel- 
phia, from  its  iituation  between  the  North  and 
South  Colonies,  was  judged  the  moil  convenient 
place  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember the  proper  time  for  meeting.  The  Depu- 
ties who  were  to  compofe  it  were  chofen  by  -the  Re- 
prefentatives  of  each  Province,  out  of  their  refpec- 
tive  bodies  :  £wo  were  the  leaft,  and  feven  the 
largeft  number  fent  by  any  Province ;  but  no'Colony 
had  more  than  a  tingle  vote. 

.  The  Provincial  Aflemblies  that  were  held  pre* 
vious  to  the  meeting  of  the  Congrefs,  foreboded  the 
tranfaclions  of  that  meeting.  They  were,  as  ufual, 
full  of  fefolutions,  cenfuring  in  the  llrongefl  terms, 
the  conduct  of  the  Britilh  legiflature,  and  threat- 
ening to  break  off  all  commercial  correfpondence 
ivith  Great  Britain,  unlefs  fhe  complied  with  their 
requefts. 

.  The  people  m  Britain  had  now  a  full  profpedl  of 
\vhat  they  were  to  expedt  from  the  meafures  in 
which  they  had  been  fo  fanguine.  They  faw  an 
union  effected  between  all  their  Colonies,  founded 
on  the  broad  bottom  of  what  they  eiteemed  their 
common  intereft.  It  was  not  the  intrigues  of  a 
party  they  had  to  defeat,  but  the  combined  power 
ejfa  numerous  people  they  had  to  encounter,  bound 

togeth-e* 
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together  by  common  refentments.  Experience  had 
proved  it  impracticable  to  fow  dhTentions  among 
them :  they  were  therefore  to  be  combated  on  their 
own  ground,  where  unanimity  in  their  caule  would 
produce  univerial  refinance,-  and  whence  it  were 
in  vain  to  look  for  any  fupport. 

A  fufficient  earneft  was  given  of  the  firmnefs 
and  conftancy  that  would  be  met  with,  in  the  be- 
haviour of  the  inhabitants  of  Boilon.  Neither  fear 
nor  "intereft  had  worked  the  leaft  change  in  their 
determination.  They  continued  to  bear  with  a  paf- 
flive,  but  inflexible  fortitude,  the  inconveniencies 
and  hardships  to  which  they  were,  reduced  by  the 
deprivation  of  their  port.  Thefe  were  daily  increa- 
ling,  and  began  to  be  an  object  of  alarm  to  all  claf- 
fes.  The  affiftance  they  had  received  from  a  vari- 
ety of  quarters  was  very  confiderable,  but  was  not, 
however,  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  a  large 
commercial  city,  chiefly  peopled  with  individuals 
employed  in  the  numberleis  occupations  created  by 
an  extenfive  and  flourishing  trade.  Before  the  pre- 
fent  calamity  had  befallen  them,  it  might  with 
great  truth  be  faid,  that  no  place  upon  earth  could 
exceed,  and  few  rival  the  happinefs  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Boilon  was,  in  fact,  the  feat  of  commerce 
and  plenty.  The  immenfe  bufinefs  it  carried  on, 
afforded  not  only  a  fufficient,  but  a  comfortable 
fubliftence  to  individuals  of  all  branches  and  deno- 
minations. Not  only  the  necefTary  and  ufeful,  but 
the  elegant,  and  even  fome  of  the  luxurious  arts 
were  cultivated  amongfl  them.  They  were  become 
a  polite,  a  gay,,  and,  what  was  more  to  their  ho-r 
nour,  a  friendly  and  hofpitable  people ;  and  con- 
ducted their  enjoyments  in  a  manner  that  rendered 
them  worthy  of  their  profperity. 

In  this  happy  (late  of  their  circumftances,  they 
were  fentenced  at  once  to  a  total  deprivation  of  all 
fiieans  of  fubfifting.  The  blow  was  not  partial  : 

it 
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it  reached  every  perfon  fettled  there.  Labourers,  • 
artificers,  tradefmen,  merchants ;  every  one  with- 
out exception  participated  in  the  general  calamity. 
They  bore  this  fudden  reverfe  with  a  patience  and 
determination  to  perfift  in  the  fame  line  of  acting, 
that  had  brought  it  upon  them,  which  afforded  no 
fmall  matter  of  furprize  to  their  enemies,  and  of 
exultation  to  their  friends. 

Among  thefe  latter  none  fignalized  themfelves 
with  more  zeal  and  alacrity  than  the  people  of  Mar- 
ble-head, their  near  neighbours,  and  who  by  this 
proximity,  were  the  moft  likely  to  reap  the  greateft 
profit  by  their  diftrefs ;  but  inftead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  turn  it  to  any  account,  they  generouily  of- 
fered to  the  merchants  of  Bofton  the  ufe  of  their 
harbour,  wharfs,  and  warehoufes-,  free  of  all  ex- 
pence. 

In  the  mean  time  troops  were  arriving  at  Boflon 
from  all  quarters.  This  increafe  of  a  military  force 
occalioned  great  jealoufy  throughout  the  Province. 
It  was  looked  upon-as  a  denunciation  of  what  they  were 
ihortly  to  expect,  in  cafe  they  continued  in  their 
prefent  difpofition. 

But  inftead  of  betraying  any  figns  of  change,  it 
gathered  ftrength  daily.  Proofs  were  continually 
given  that  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bof- 
ton  kepi  a  watchful  eye  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Britim  troops  there  ;  and  would,  on  the  lead  notice 
of  any  harih  meafures  againft  the  inhabitants,  fly 
inftantly  to  their  relief. 

A  report  was  fpread  that  a  body  of  the  military 
Xvas  potted'  on  the  ifthmus,  that  joins  the  peninfula 
iipon  which  Bofton  Hands,  to  the  main-land, 
in  order  to  cut  off  its  communication  with  the 
country,  and  compel  it  by  famine  to  fubmit  to  any 
terms  that  might  be  impoied.  Hereupon  the  coun- 
try aflfemblcd  in  large  numbers,  and  difpatched 
xneffcngers 'to  Bofton  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 

this 
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tnts  report,  and  to  aflure  them  they  might  depend 
upon  the  fpeedieft  affiftance,  in  cafe  of  neceffity. 

They  brought  with  them,  at  the  fame  time,  an 
errand  of  far  greater  importance,  as  it  ihowed  in  its 
fulleft  light,  the  reality  of  their  determinations  to 
keep  their  word  with  Britain,  in  refilling  her  to  the 
laft. 

This  errand  was  to  inform  the  people  of  Bofton> 
that  were  they  to  lofe  courage  fo  far  as  to  furrender 
their  liberties,  the  Province  fhould  not  look  upoii 
itfelf  as  bound  by  fuch  fubmiffion :  Britain,  by 
breaking  their  charter,  had  annulled  the  original 
contract  fubfifting  between  them ;  and  they  were" 
now  left  to  themfelves,  and  at  liberty  to  act  for 
their  common  prefervation,  as  they  thought  moft 
advifable* 

About  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  a  formal  noti- 
fication of  the  two  laft  acts  relating  to  the  govern* 
ment  was  received,  together  with  a  lift  of  the  new 
council,  confifting  of  thirty-fix  members*  But 
twelve  of  the  number  declined  their  commiflions ; 
and  moft  of  thofe  who  accepted,  were  fpeedily  ob- 
liged to  refign  them,  in  order  to  fave  their  pro- 
perty and  perfons  from  the  fury  of  the  multitude. 

The  judges  newly  appointed  experienced  much 
the  fame  treatment.  All  the  inferior  officers  of  the 
courts  of  judicature,  the  clerks,  the  juries,  and  all 
others  concerned,  explicitly  refufed  to  act  under 
the  new  laws*  In  fome  places  the  populace  ihut  up 
the  avenues  to  the  court-houfes ;  and  upon  being 
required  to  make  way  for  the  judges,  and  officers 
of  the  court,  they  declared  that  they  knew  of  no 
court  nor  eftabliihment  in  the  Province,  contrary  to 
the  ancient  ufages  and  forms,  and  would  recognize 
none. 

The  former  conftitution  being  thus  deftroyed  by 

the  Britifh  legiflaturc,  and  the  people  refuting  to 

^knowledge  that  which  was  fubftituted  in  its  room, 
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a  difiblution  of  all  government  necefTarily  enfuect. 
If  the  adherents  to  the  Britifh  meafures  promifed 
themfelves  any  advantages  from  this  apparent  ftate 
of  anarchy,  they  were  greatly  deceived.  The  re- 
folution  to  oppofe  the  deligns  of  Great  Britain,  pro- 
duced occafionally  fome  commotions  ;  but  no  other 
coniequences  followed  this  defect:  of  government ; 
peace  and  good  order  remained  every  where  through- 
out the  Province,  and  the  people  demeaned  them- 
felves with  as  much  regularity,  as  if  the  laws  dill 
continued  in  their  full  and  formal  vigour. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  people,  as  well  as  their 
rulers,  looked  upon  their  character  and  reputation 
to  be  deeply  concerned  on  this  occalion.  They 
were  convinced  it  behoved  them  to  give  the  world 
indifputabk  proof  that  their  difpoiition  was  by  no 
means  unruly  ;  and  that  far  from  being  inclined  to 
riot  and  licentioufnefs,  they  could  preferve  the  pub- 
lic peace,  and  retain  their  ufual  fobriety  and  decen- 
cy of  behaviour,  without  any  other  reflraint  than 
that  of  their  own  habits  and  inclinations. 

In  this  feeming  ceffation  of  rule  and  government, 
they  difplayed,  in  fad,  the  moil  implicit  readinefs 
to  comply  with  every  injunction  of  their  leaders* 
Conformably  to  their  views,  whilft  they  carefully 
abftained  from  rufhing  openly  to  extremities,  they 
were  indefatigably  taken  up  with  every  preparation 
for  war  :  arms  were  provided,  and  ammunition  pro- 
cured by  all  individuals  who  could  ufe  them,  and 
heavy  denunciations  of  revenge  made  againfl  thofe 
who  ihould  oppofe  their  intentions » 

Upon  receiving  information  of  thefe  preparatrions, 
General  Gage  thought  it  neceffary  to  fortify  the 
neck  of  land  already  mentioned,  in  order  to  guard 
the  town  from  any  fuddcn  furprize.  This  excited  frefli 
difcontents,  and  afforded  ample  caufe  of  complaint : 
It  was  reprefented  as  a  commencement  of  hoflilities^ 
and  as  an  undeniable  evidence  of  the  delign  fo  long- 
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fufpe&ed,  to  render  the  military  abfolute  maflers 
wherever  they  ihould  be  ftationed. 

Their  complaints  were  fo  loud  on  this  occafionj 
that  fearing  they  might  proceed  farther,  the  Gene- 
ral, by  way  of  precaution  againft  all  accidents  of 
this  kind,  took  the  refolution  of  feizing  the  pow- 
der, and  other  military  {lores,  lodged  in  the  Pro-* 
vincial  magazines  at  Cambridge  and  Charleftown* 
This  ftep  appeared  the  more  prudent,  as  the  time 
\vas  now  approaching  for  the  annual  mufter  of  the 
militia,  when  it  was  apprehended,  that  if  any  hof- 
tile  defigns  were  in  agitation,  this  would  certainly 
be  the  feafon  fob  executing  them. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  fuch  was  the  intention 
of  the  people  of  Maflachufet.  The  refentment  and 
indignation  univerfally  exprefTed  at  his  conduct, 
and  the  violent  meafures  immediately  propofed^ 
leemed  to  be  dictated  by  difappointment,  and  ma- 
nifeited  a  concerted  readinefs  to  proceed  to  extre- 
mities on  the  firft  opportunity.  With  difficulty- 
were  they  prevented  by  fuch  as  had  the  aioft  influ-* 
ence  over  them,  from  marching  to  Bofton,  and 
threatening  to  attack  the  troops,  unlefs  the  ftores 
that  had  been  feized  were  immediately  returned. 

But  though  retarded  for  the  prefent,  their  re-> 
venge  was  fully  determined  upon.  Not  only  Maf- 
fachufet,  but  all  New  England,  concurred  in  this 
determination.  To  imprefs  the  military  at  Bofton 
with  a  due  perfuafion  that  no  excefles  on  their  part 
would  be  attended  with  impunity,  an  alarm  was 
fpread  that  they  were  engaged  in  a&ual  fight  with 
the  towns-people ;  this  report  brought  inftantly 
thoufands  together,  who  proceeded  towards  Bofton 
with  the  utmoft  fpeed,  and  made  no  halt  till  they 
had  full  certainty  that  the  report  was  premature. 

In  Bofton  itfelf,  where  the  military  were  abfo* 
lute,  open  defiance  was  bid  to  the  Governor  him- 
felf.     The  company  of  cadets  that  ufed  to  attend 
.K  2,  thf 
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Provincial  Governors  on  ceremonial  occasions,  dif- 
banded  themfelves,  and  returned  him  the  flandard 
he  had,  as  ufual,  prefented  them  with  on  his  ac- 
ceflion  to  the  government.  This  flight  was  the 
more  felt  and  mortifying,  as  this  body  confifted 
wholly  of  young  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  fafhion, 
and  of  families  hitherto  reputed  to  be  attached  to 
the  Britifh  intereft. 

This  public  renunciation  of  all  further  connec- 
tion with  the  Governor,  by  fo  refpeclable  a  corps, 
was  by  difcerning  people  confidered  as  an  evil  pre- 
fage.  It  had  been  chiefly  occafioned  by  his  de- 
priving their  Colonel  of  his  commiflion. — This 
was  the  celebrated  Mr.  Hancock,  a  gentleman 
whofe  intereft  and  influence  were  very  exten- 
five,  and  whofe  character  was  extremely  popular. 
By  difobliging  him  in  this  manner,  he  raifed  him- 
£elf  an  enemy,  whofe  popularity  did  not  fail  to 
create  him  a  mukitudq  of  others. 

Another  inftance  of  the  like  nature  happened  at 
the  fame  time.  A  colonel  in  the  Provincial  mili- 
tia having  accepted  a  feat  in  the  new  council, 
twenty-four  officers  of  his  regiment  refigned  their 
commiflions  in  one  day. 

r  From  thefe  fpecimens  of  the  temper  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, it  was  eafy  to  prognofticate  what  confe- 
quences  would  infallibly  refult  from  their  invete- 
racy. 

During  thefe  proceedings,  the  towns  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bofton  appointed  a  meeting  of 
their  principal  inhabitants,  wherein  they  agreed  to 
refufe  all  obedience  to  the  late  acts  of  the  Britifh 
Parliament,  and  engaged  to  indemnify  all  perfons 
who  fhould  be  profecuted  for  difobedience  to  the 
courts,  and  the  other  powers  eftablifhed  by  them : 
they  declared  all  members  of  the  new  council  vio- 
lators of  the  duty  they  owed  to  their  country,  and 

warned 
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\varned  them  to  refign  their  ports,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  being  treated  as  public  enemies. 

They  exhorted  the  people,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
perfect  themfelves  in  military  difcipline,  and  to  af* 
lemble  once  a  week  for  that  purpofe.  They  ad- 
vifed  them  to  be  perpetually  on  their  guard  againft 
the  defigns  of  their  enemies;  who,  it  was  faid,  had 
determined  to  feize  upon  thofe  among  them  who 
had  moft  fignalized  themfelves  by  their  oppofition 
to  the  tyrannical  meafures  of  the  Britiih  miniftry. 
Should  fuch  an  attempt  be  made,  they  were  direct  - 
e-d  to  refill  it ;  and  if  it  fhould  fucceed,  to  feize,  in 
their  turn,  every  officer  they  could  find,  and  de- 
tain them  till  their  own  friends  were  reftored  to 
liberty. 

They  recommended  to  the  receivers  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  not  to  deliver  it  to  the  treafurer,  but 
to  retain  it  in  their  own  hands,  till  the  conftitution 
of  the  Province  was  reftored,  or  a  Provincial  Con- 
grefs  fhould  otherwife  difpofe  of  it. 

After  thefe,  and  feveral  other  admonitions,  they 
concluded  by  entreating  the  people  to  continue  in 
fuch  a  firm,  unanimous  oppofition  to  their  enemies, 
as  might  convince  them  that  all  their  endeavours 
to  opprefs  America  would  be  vain ;  and  that  in  fo 
juft  and  noble  a  caufe,  "  the  conduct  of  the  Ameri- 
cans would  be  fuch  as  to  merit  the  approbation  of 
the  wife,  and  the  admiration  of  the  brave  and 
free  of  every  age,  and  of  every  country." — Thofe 
were  their  words. 

A  remonflrance  was  next  prefented  to  the  Gover-: 
nor  againft  the  fortifications  carrying  on  at  Bofton. 
They  herein  informed  him,  that  they  intended  by 
no  means  to  commence  hostilities  with  the  Britifh 
troops  :  but  were  at  the  fame  time  equally  refolved, 
through  the  Divine  afliitance,  never  to  fubmit  to 
the  late  oppreffive  acts.  They  complained  of  in- 
tuiting behaviour  from  the  military,  and  particu- 

K  3  lady 
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larly  of  the  feizure  of  their  military  ftores.  They 
imputed  to  thefe  caufes  the  ferment  now  raging 
throughout  the  Provinces,  and  which  nothing  could 
lay  but  a  total  flop  to  fuch  proceedings. 

In  order,  if  poffible,  to  reilbre  things  to  fome 
degree  of  tranquility,  the  Council  adviied  the  Go- 
vernor to  call  a  General  AfTembly,  The  writs  were 
iffued  accordingly  ;  but  the  heats  and  animoiities 
fo  widely  prevailing,  and  the  deficiency  of  a  coun- 
cil through  the  resignation  of  fo  many  of  its  mem- 
bers, induced  him  to  countermand  the  writs 
by  proclamation.  But  this  latter  meafure  was  held 
illegal,  and  the  Province  ele&ed  its  Deputies,  who 
met  at  Salem ;  where,  after  waiting  a  day  for  the 
Governor,  on  his  not  appearing,  they  voted  them* 
felves  into  a  Provincial  Congrefsa  and  chafe  Mr, 
Hancock  prefident. 

A  committee  was  immediately  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  Governor,  and  reprefent  to  him  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  taking  the  fenfe  of  the  Colony  upon  the 
prefent  critical  fituation  of  its  affairs.  They  enu- 
merated the  grievances  already  fpecified,  and  re- 
quefled  him  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  to  difcon- 
tinue  the  works  upon  Boflon  neck, 

The  Governor's  anfwer  was,  that  no  inimical  in- 
tentions were  meant  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  troops ;  felf-defence  only  was  propofed.  He 
reminded  the  committee  how  ill  it  became  them  to 
complain  of  breach  of  charters,  while  in  defiance 
of  government,  they  continued  to  hold  AfTemblies 
not  warranted  by  law. 

But  thefe  expoflulations  and  recriminations  ferv- 
ed  only  to  increafe  fufpicion  and  refentment  on 
each  fide.  As  mutual  good-will  and  confidence 
was  entirely  loft,  whatever  was  done  was  confidered 
in  a  finifter  view ;  and  imputations  of  the  blackefl 
nature  were  affixed  to  every  meafure  reciprocally 
adopted. 

So 
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So  dangerous  was  the  fituation  of  all  adherents  to 
the  Britifh  caufe  become,  that  they  no  longer  dared 
to  truft  themfelves  out  of  Bofton.  This  was  the 
only  place  where  they  could  remain  in  fafety.  The 
Commiflioners  of  the  Cuftoms,  and  all  their  at- 
tendants, had  removed  thither  from  Salem.  Thus 
government,  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  com- 
merce were  all  equally  at  a  ftand. 

Winter  was  now  approaching.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  altercations  that  might  arife  from  the 
troops  being  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants,  the 
intention  of  the  Governor  was  to  erect  barracks  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  former.  But  this  inten- 
tion was  fruflrated  by  the  felec~t-men  of  Bofton,  whq 
compelled  the  workmen  to  delift.  Application  was 
made  to  New  York  for  a  fupply  of  carpenters  to  as 
little  purpofe  ;  and  it  was  with  the  extremeft  diffi- 
culty the  troops  were  provided  with  winter  lodg- 
ments. 

He  had  no  better  fuccefs  in  his  endeavours  to 
procure  winter  covering  for  the  foldiery.  The 
merchants  of  New  York,  on  being  applied  to,  an- 
fwered  to  a  man,  "  That  they  would  never  fupply 
any  article  for  the  benefit  of  men  who  were  fent  as, 
enemies  to  their  country." 

This  treatment  of  the  military,  ,tended  not  a  lit- 
tle to  increafe  their  diflike  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bof- 
ton. Thefe,  on  the  other  hand,  confcious  of  this 
refentment,  looked  upon  them  as  men  who  would 
give  a  loofe  to  it  on  the  firft  occaiion  that  offered. — 
Thus  hatred  and  miftruft  increafed  reciprocally ; 
and  became  the  more  violent  and  intenfe,  from  the 
neceffity  of  {lifting  their  appearance,  and  covering 
them  with  mutual  protections  of  good- will. 

While  both  parties  were  thus  keeping  a  watch- 
ful eye  upon  each  other  in  Bofton,  the  Province  at 
large  was  making  ready  for  thofe  events  which 
every  one  forefaw  would  take  place  the  enfuing 
K  4  fpring. 
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fpring,  Magazines  of  military  {lores  were  formed ; 
people  were  trained  to  arms,  and  money  was  pro- 
vided. All  this  was  effected  with  the  greater  facU 
lity  and  willingnefs,  as  they  under  whofe  direction 
it  was  done,  difclaiined  all  ftile  of  authority,  and 
addrefled  themfelves  to  the  people  as  their  friends 
arid  advifers, 

It  was  in  vain  for  the  Governor  to  iffue  a  pro- 
clamation, warning  individuals  to  pay  no  regard  to 
the  injunctions  of  men  who  acted  in  corjtravention 
to  all  law,  by  alTurning  fuch  a  degree  of  authority. 
The  more  he  reprobated  the  illegality  of  fuch  pro- 
ceedings, the  more  they  were  convinced  of  their 
propriety,  in  the  prefent  circumftances  of  their 
affairs,  and  the  lefs  they  were  inclined  to  deviate 
from  them, 


. 
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CHAP.       VII. 

Congreft  at  Philadelphia. 

1774- 

IN  the  beginning  of  Septemper  the  General 
Congrefs  of  all  the  Colonies  met  at  Philadel- 
phia according  to  appointment.  It  confided  of 
fifty-one  delegates.  An  Aflembly  of  this  kind  was 
an  entire  novelty  in  this  hemifphere.  Throughout 
the  vafl  dominions  polTeffed  by  Spain,  no  iniurrec- 
tions  had  happened  worthy  of  being  recorded :  in 
thole  belonging  to  Portugal  fubmiffion  had  always 
prevailed ;  and  France  had  never  found  it  a  diffi- 
cult tafk  to  govern  her  American  pofleffions.  It 
was  referved  for  Britain  to  afford  the  extraordinary 
fpedtacle  of  Colonies  fevering  themfelves  from  the 
parent  itate,  and  uniting  againft  her  in  a  regular  and 
orderly  refinance. 

The  peaceable  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
their  refpective  fovereigns  in  the  Spanifh,  Portu- 
guefe,  and  French  Colonies,  is  deducible  from  the 
nature  of  their  domestic  government.  Accuftomed 
in  their  own  country  to  an  implicit  acquiefcence  in 
the  dictates  of  the  court,  individuals  who  fettled  in 
foreign  parts,  carried  with  them  thole  habits  of 
compliance,  which,  like  all  others  implanted  by- 
education,  are  always  retained. 

But  the  vaft  difparity  of  character  formed  by 
contrary  habits,  could  not  fail  to  produce  very  dif- 
ferent effects  in  the  Colonies  founded  by  England. 
In  temper,  inclination,  and  pnrfuits,  the  English 
Colonifts  are  the  reverfe  of  thole  fubject  to  the 
foregoing  nations, 

This 
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This  wide  difference  is  accounted  for  by  recur- 
ring to  the  dilpofition  of  the  Engliih  themfelves. 
Bred  in  the  higher!  fentiments  of  freedom,  they 
preferve  and  propagate  them  wherever  they  go. 
,  Hence  in  the  numerous  emigrations  from  England 
to  America,  that  have  taken  place  in  the  lail  and 
the  prefent  century,  the  fpirit  that  was  prevalent 
at  the  time  they  happened,  always  accompanied  the 
emigrators.  This  accounts  in  particular  for  the 
paflionate  attachment  to  republican  principles,  that 
marks  the  character  of  the  people  in  New  England, 
ivhofe  forefathers  were  the  moft  zealous  adherents 
to  that  party  which  oppofed  monarchy  with  fo 
much  outragiouihefs  and  violence  in  the  lail  cen- 
tury. 

Fraught  with  the  high  fpirited  notions  that  charac- 
terife  the  Britifh  nation,  it  is  not  furprizing  that 
the  inhabitants  of  ^Britifh  America  ihould  feel  the 
fame  repugnance  to  make  any  conceffion  unfavour- 
able to  liberty,  that  is  profeifed  by  the  natives  of 
this  ifland ;  in  which  thefe  glory,  and  which  they 
confider  not  only  as  the  moil  fhining  part-  of  their 
character,  but  as  the  fource  of  all  thofe  advantages 
they  poffefs  in  a  fuperior  degree  to  other  nations. 

Another  material  caufe  may  be  afligned  for  the 
forwardnefs  expreffed  by  the  people  of  New-Eng- 
land, in  averting  every  privilege  to  which  they 
thought  themfelves  entitled.  This  part  of  Britifh 
America  is  chiefly  peopled  with  white  men ;  the 
proportion  of  blacks  being  no  more  than  a  twen- 
tieth. The  lands  are  divided  into  fmall  lots,  each 
of  them  freeholds :  this  produces  a  numerous  com- 
monalty, who  live  in  plenty,  though  not  in  lux- 
ury. An  equality  of  circumilances  places  them  on 
a  footing  of  friendlinefs  and  mutual  intercourfe, 
that  renders  it  dangerous  to  aim  at  innovations,  or 
at  too  much  authority  over  them, 

A  people 
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A  people  thus  conflituted,  enjoy  a  weight  and 
confequence  unknown  in  countries  where  great 
quantities  of  land  are  in  the  pofleffion  of  a  few. 
Here  the  number  to  be  bought  or  influenced  being 
fmall,  that  bufinefs  is  much  more  eafily  accom- 
plifhed,  than  where  multitudes  are  to  be  confulted 
whofe  circumltances  fet  them  above  neceffity,  and 
whofe  education  renders  them  obflinately  attached 
to  the  conilitution  of  their  country. 

Long  ago  it  was  forefeen,  that  a  time  would 
come  when  the  people  of  New-England  would  lay 
claim  not  only  to  freedom  in  its  utmoft  extent,  but 
to  political  independency.  The  principlesthey  were 
brought  up  in,  taught  them  juftly  to  confider  the 
firfl  as  their  due  ;  and  the  jealoufy  of  incroach- 
ments  upon  it,  would  lead  them  to  bear  impatiently 
the  dependence  upon  any  power  diftincl:  from  their 
own.  Experience  Ihowed,  that  while  unable  to 
caft  off  fuch  a  yoke,  they  bore  it  even  then  with  re- 
luctance. It  was  no  matter  of  aftonrfhment,  that 
thinking  themfelves  able  to  refill  it,  they  fliould 
refufe  to  bear  it  any  longer. 

That  fpirit  of  refinance  of  which  Great  Britain 
now  fo  bitterly  complained,  was  therefore  the  ne- 
ceiTary  and  native  growth  of  thofe  Colonies  which 
fhe  had  founded,  foflered,  and  reared,  with  fo 
much  attention  and  care,  to  their  prefent  flare  of 
maturity.  They  felt  the  flrength  and  importance 
to  which  they  had  attained,  and  were  defirous  to 
exercife  it  according  to  their  own  ideas. 

They  were  now  met  altogether  for  thefirft  time, 
in  the  perfons  of  their  delegates.  After  having  for 
many  years  dwelt,  as  it  were,  feparate  from  each 
other,  and  often  differed  about  their  various  in- 
tcrefts,  they  now  laid  afide  all  prepoffeffions  and 
antipathies,  and  cordially  agreed  to  unite  their  re- 
fpe&ive  abilities  of  every  kind,  in  oppofition  to  the 
power  and  demands  of  Great  Britain, 

This 
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This  was  a  fcene  that  called  up  the  attention  of 
all  Europe  ;  but  efpecially  of  thofe  ilates  that  had 
large  pofTeffions  in  America.  They  faw  the  be- 
ginning of  a  conteft,  the  final  iflue  of  which  might 
affecl:  them  in  the  molt  ferious  manner.  Were  the 
Britim  Colonies  to  fucceed  in  their  attempt,  fo  far 
as  to  place  themfelves  on  a  footing  of  total  indepen- 
dence upon  Great  Britain,  this  might  prove  a  pre- 
cedent of  the  moil  fatal  tendency  to  their  intereft. 
It  might  induce  their  own  Colonies  to  imitate  thofe 
of  England,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  the  like 
fuccefs. 

Thofe  powers,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  no 
Colonies,  viewed  with  a  fecret  fatisfa&ion  the  em- 
barrafTments  of  a  Hate  whofe  might  they  dreaded 
and  wiihed  to  fee  diminifhed. 

The  delegates  were  enjoined  by  the  inftructions 
they  had  received  from  their  conftituents,  folemnly 
to  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  Great  Britain 
over  them,  and  their  willingnefs  to  pay  her  the 
fulleft  obedience,  as  far  as  the  conftitution  autho- 
rifed  her  to  demand  it :  they  were  to  difclaim 
all  notions  of  feperating  from  her  ;  and  to  declare  it 
was  with  the  deepefl  regret,  they  beheld  a  fufpen- 
fion  of  that  confidence  and  affection  which  had  fo 
long,  and  fo  happily  for  both,  fubfifled  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies. 

But  they  were  no  lefs  carefully  directed,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  affert  the  rights  tranfmitted  to  them 
by  their  anceflors.  Thefe  rights  they  would  never 
furrender,  and  would  maintain  them  at  all  perils. 
They  were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  Britifh 
fubjects,  and  would  not  yield  to  the  unjuft  preten- 
fions  of  Parliament,  which,  in  the  prefent  treatment 
of  the  Colonies,  had  violated  the  principles  of  the 
conftitution,  and  given  them  juft  occafion  to  be  dif- 
fatisfied,  and  to  rife  in  oppofition.  Parliament 
might  depend  this  oppofition  would  never  ceafe, 

until 
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Until  thofe  acts  were  wholly  repealed  that  had  been 
the  radical  caufe  of  the  prefent  difturbances. 

They  were  particularly  inftructed  to  preferve  the 
utrnoft  harmony  in  all  their  confultations,  and  to 
debate  nothing  with  acrimony  :  whatever  fhould 
be  decided  by  a  majority,  the  remainder  fhould  ac- 
quiefce  in  chearfully.  This  majority  was  to  be 
formed,  not  by  numbering  the  delegates,  but  by 
allowing  one  vote  to  each  Colony. 

The  temper  and  fecrecy  with  which  they  con- 
el  acted  their  proceedings,  was  the  firft  object  that 
ftruck  difcerning  obtervers  :  it  contributed  power- 
fully to  gain  them  the  reverence  and  favour  of  the 
public,  and  to  convince  their  condiments  that  they 
had  intruded  their  affairs  to  able  hands. 

Their  firft  public  act  was  a  declaration  approv- 
ing and  applauding  the  conduct  of  the  people  of 
MafFachufet,  and  encouraging  them  to  proceed  with 
the  fame  fpirit  they  had  begun  :  they  lamented  the 
cliftrefTes  of  the  people  at  Bofton,  and  the  oppref- 
iion  they  fuffered  through  the  illegal  and  tyrannical 
acts  of  the  Britiih  Parliament :  they  coincided  with 
nil  the  meafures  and  refolutions  taken  and  propofed 
by  that  Province,  and  recommended  a  generous 
contribution  of  fupplies  from  all  the  Colonies,  to 
enable  their  countrymen  at  Bofton  nobly  to  perfe- 
vere  in  the  ftruggle  they  were  now  making  for  the" 
common  caufe. 

They  further  declared,  that  if  any  attempt  ihould 
be  made  to  carry  thefe  acts  into  execution  by  force, 
all  America  fhould  join  tooppofe  it ;  and  that  if,  in 
the  courfe  of  hoftilities,  the  prefervation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Bofton  made  their  removal  up  the  coun- 
try  neceilary,  all  America  Ihould  unite  to  indem- 
nify them  for  the  lories  and  detriment  they  might 
incur  on  that  account. 

They  next  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Gage,  in 
which,  after  repeating  the  grievances  complained 

of 
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of  by  the  people  of  Maffachufet,  much  in  their  owif 
terms,  they  informed  him  of  the  unanimous  refo- 
Intion  takeit  by  the  Americans  to  oppofe,  with  their 
united  endeavours,  the  acts  lately  palled  by  the  Bri- 
tifh  Parliament ;  and  that  to  this  intent  the  Colo- 
nies had  appointed  them  the  guardians  of  their  li- 
berties. They  entreated  him,  in  the  fame  manner 
the  people  of  his  government  had  done,  to  defift 
from  any  military  operations,~as  tending  to  breed 
ill  blood,  and  occafion,  at  laft,  hoftilities,  which 
might  fru {Irate  the  pacific  difpoiition  of  the  Con* 
grefs,  and  render,  a  reconciliation  with  the  parent 
{late  a  work  of  great  cliiEculty. 

This  letter  was  followed  by  a  public  declaration 
of  the  rights  belonging  to  the  Britim  Colonies. 
Herein  they  again  ailerted  their  title  to  every  privi- 
lege enjoyed  by  Engliihmen.  They  particularly 
Hated,  that  as  the  diftance  of  the  Colonies  from 
Britain  made  a  representation  of  them  in  the  Britiih 
Parliament  inconvenient  and  impracticable,  their 
Provincial  Aflemblies  ought  exclufively  to  poffefs 
the  powers  of  legiflation,  as  the  only  legal  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  people,  by  whom  they  are  chofen. 
Thefe,  conjointly  with  the  Governor  appointed  by 
the  King,  being  conflitutionally  the  only  lawful  ru- 
lers in  each  Province. 

In  order,  however,  to  preferve  the  connection 
"between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  unimpaired, 
they  confented  to  pay  due  fubmiflion  to  fuch  acts 
of  the  Britim  Parliament  as  are  avowedly  and  evi- 
dently calculated  for  the  meer  regulation  of  com- 
merce, and  to  fecure  the  benefits  of  the  American 
trade  to  the  parent  Hate  ;  but  without  empowering 
her  to  impofe  any  tax  whatfoever  for  the  purpofe  of 
raifmg  a  revenue  in  America  without  their  con- 
fenr. 

They  reprobated  the  idea  of  being  tried  for  of- 
fences any  where  but  at  home,  by  juries  chofen 

among 
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'toong  their  neighbours.  They  claimed  all  the 
immunities  granted  to  them  at  any  time  by  royal 
charters,  or  fecured  to  them  by  law  :  they  declared 
the  keeping  of  an  armed  force  in  any  Colony  dur- 
ing peace,  againft  its  confent,  illegal ;  and  that  a 
council  invefted  with  legiilative  .powers,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  during  pleafure,  was  con- 
trary to  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution,  and  fubverfive 
of  freedom. 

They  infilled  on  thefe  rights  as  inalienable,  and 
in  the  lawful  power  of  none  to  deprive  them  of. 
They  were  founded  on  the  cleareil  natural  juftice, 
and  could  not  reafonably  be  called  in  queftion. 

They  enumerated  thofe  acts  of  Parliament  by 
which  they  thought  themfelves  illegally  aggrieved, 
and  of  which  they  declared  the  repeal  indifpenfibly 
neceffary  for  the  reftoration  of  harmony  between 
Great  Britain  and  America.  Among  thefe  was  that 
relating  to  Quebec,  which  they  explicitly  termed 
"  An  Act  for  eftablifhing  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
"  ligion  in  Canada ;  abolifhing  the  equitable  fyf- 
"  tern  of  Englifh  laws,  and  erecting  a  tyranny 
"  there."  This  act,  they  faid,  was  peculiarly 
hoftile  to  the  Colonies,  from  the  diffimilitude  be- 
tween the  religion,  laws,  and  government,  efta- 
bliihed  among  the  Canadians,  and  thofe  of  the  Co- 
lonifts.  The  French  in  that  Province  had  not  for- 
gotten the  enmity  formerly  fublifting  between  them 
and  the  Englifh  Colonies,  and  that  it  was  by  the 
affiftance  of  thefe,  they  had  been  torn  from  the  do- 
minion of  France. 

They  then  declared,  that  to  obviate  in  the  moft 
effectual  manner  the  evils  impending  upon  them, 
through  the  unjuftifiable  meafures  of  the  Britifh 
miniftry,  it  would  be  proper  to  frame  a  body  of  re- 
gulations againft  the  importation  and  confumption 
of  Englifh  goods,  until  thofe  acts  were  repealed 
that7  irnpofed  duties  upon  tea,  wine,  coffee,  fugar,- 

and 
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and  molafTes  imported  into  America,  together  xvith 
the  Bofton  port  aQ,  thofe  for  altering  the  charter  of 
Maffachufet,  and  the  adminiftration  of  juflice  in 
that  Colony,  and  that  relating  to  Quebec. 

The  regulations  againft  importing  or  ufmg  any 
articles  coming  from  Britain,  were  much  the  fame 
that  had  been  adopted  on  former  occaiions,  and 
have  been  already  fpecified  :  the  principal  differ- 
ence was,  that  they  were  now  enacted  in  a  more 
formal  manner,  and  recommended  with  more  ear- 
neflnefs  and  folemnity. 

They  did  not  forget  to  return  the  warm  thanks 
of  America  to  thofe  members  of  Parliament  who 
had  fo  zealoufly,  though  ineffectually,  efpoufed  its 
caufe ;  as  well  as  to  thofe  numerous  individuals  in 
England,  that  had  flood  up  in  its  defence  in  their 
fpeeches  or  writings. 

Their  next  bufmefs  was  to  draw  up  a  petition  to 
the  King,  -an  addrefs  to  the  Britilh  nation,  another 
to  the  Colonies,  and  a  third  to  the  French  inhabi- 
tants of  Canada. 

In  their  petition  to  the  King,  they  complained  in 
particular  of  a  military  commander  in  chief  being 
appointed  Governor , .of  a  Colony  during  peace;  an 
armed  force  employed  to  compel  the  payment  of* 
taxes  ;  new  offices  created  and  attended  with  muck 
expence  and  oppreffion ;  falaries  and  fees  in  the  Courts 
of  Admiralty  payable  out  of  the  effects  condemned; 
Cuflom-houfe  officers  authorifed  to  force  entrance 
into  houfes  without  permiffion  from  the  civil  ma- 
giilrate  ;  heavy  forfeitures  for  light  offences  ;  falfe 
informers  exempted  from  indemnifying  the  parties 
accufed  ;  unreasonable  fecurity  demanded  for  thefe 
when  defending  their  right. 

After  dwelling  upon  thefe,  and  the  various  in* 
ilances  repeatedly  mentioned  as  objects  of  complaint 
amongft  the  Americans,  they  declared  their  attach- 
ment to  the  parent  ftate,  their  fidelity  to  the  Crown, 
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and  affection  to  the  King's  perfon  and  family,  with 
a  mfcre  remarkable  warmth  and  energy  of  expref- 
fiorrthan  had  hitherto  been  ufed  on  fuch  occafions. 
They  entreated  him,  for  the  fake  of  his  people  and 
himfelf,  to  adhere  to  thofe  principles  that  feated 
his  royal  anceflors  on  the  Britifh  Throne  ;  and  that 
as  the  common  fovereign  of  all  his  fubjects,  he 
would  impartially  confider  them  as  "  connected  by 
"  the  fame  bonds  of  law,  loyalty,  faith,  and  blood, 
"  though  dwelling  in  various  countries  ;  and  not 
"  fuffer  the  relation  formed  by  thefe  ties,  to  be  fur- 
**  ther  violated,  in  uncertain  expect  at  ion  of  effects, 
**  which,  if  attained,  never  can  compenfate  for  the 
"  calamities  through  which  they  mull  be  gained." 

They  imputed  the  difcontents,  ill  blood,  and 
difturbances  in  America,  to  the  ill-advifed  fyilem 
of  government  that  had  of  late  years  prevailed 
amongil  them  ;  to  this  alone  they  afcribed  all  the 
misiortunes  that  had  happened.  Before  the  profe- 
cution  of  this  plan,  univerfal  tranquilify  and  fatis- 
faction  reigned  throughout  the  Colonies.  They 
did  not  petition,  faid  they,  for  new  grants  or  fa- 
vours ;  they  afked  only  for  peace  and  freedom. 

As  this  petition  was  looked  upon  as  a  folemn  act 
of  homage  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  and 
fpecified  in  a  manner  the  terms  and  conditions  o£ 
their  allegiance,  it  was  worded  with  great  care  and 
circumfpection,  and  was  fubfcribcd  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Congrefs. 

Their  addrefs  to  the  Britifh  nation  contained  the 
higheft  encomiums  on  the  common  "gnceilors  of  the 
people  of  Britain  and  of  America.  It  aflert'ed  ail 
the  rights  of  freemen  as  common  to  both,  and  de- 
clared their  irrevocable  refolution  to  furrender  them 
upon  no  confederation* 

After  enumerating  the  grievances  already  exprerT-- 
ed,  they  defcribed  -the  felicity  of  former  times, 
when,*uriited  in  friendfbip  as  well  as  interefl,  Great 
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Britain  and  America  combated  fide  by  fide  for  tfieJf 
mutual  proiperity  .  and  grandeur.  They  recalled 
the  zeal  Ihown  in  their  Aflemblies  to  fecond  the  ef- 
forts of  Britain,  during  the  laft  fuccefsful  war,. 
and  how  materially  they  had  contributed  to  the  vic- 
tories obtained  by  the  Britifh  arms.  What  motives, 
faid  they,  could  influence  Britain,  after  fuch  proofs- 
of  fidelity  and  attachment,  to  change  her  condud: 
towards  the  Colonies  in  fo  injurious  a  manner,  and 
to  load  them  with  exactions  unprecedented  a-nd  un- 
co nftitutional,  tending  only  to  augment  rninifterial 
power,  and  to  dim-in  ifh  that  of  Parliament  ? 

They  ftated  thofe  acts  of  Parliament  which? 
they  had  fo  often  complained  of  as  inimical  to- Ame- 
rican liberty,  and  pointed  otit  the  refult  of  that  im- 
plicit fubjeclion,  of  which  they  were  intended  to- 
be  the  means.  They  reprefented  the  necefTary  con- 
frequences  to  England  of  perfifting  in<  the  meafures 
adopted  to  fubdue  America ;  the  enormous  ex- 
pences  fhe  muft  incur,  deprefTed  as  fhe  is  akeady 
by  the  immcnfe  weight  of  her  debts  and  taxes  ;  the 
infallible  lofs  of  the  vail  trade  to  her  Colonies,  while 
engaged  in  hoftllities  againft  them,  and  the  prodi- 
gious diminution  thereby  of  her  refourees  to  ascom- 
plifh  that  fatal  fcheme. 

But  were  Britain,  faid  they,  to  be  victorious  in 
the  contefl,  what  would  be  her  emoluments  ?.  Soon 
would  fhe  perceive  that  fh€  had  not  conquered  for 
herfelfy  and  would  fpeedily  have  caufe  to  lament 
her  triumphs,  when  fhe  found  upon  whofe  brows: 
the  laurels  were  to  be  worn.  In  a  word,  laid  they, 
to  fubdue  the  Colonies,  would  be  to  deftroy  the 
freedom  of  Britain  in  the  plains  of  America. 

Flufned  with  the  power  and  influence  accruing 
from  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  an- attempt,  the  flrength  of 
miniftry  would  then  become  irrefiflible ;  and,  aid- 
ed by  the  weight  of  America,  would  bear  down  alt 
oppoiition.  Soon  would  fome  bold  and  enterpriz- 
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Ing  ftatefman  arife  to  put  an  end  to  the  boafted  liber- 
ties of  England.  Should  the  Englifh  prove  as  re- 
fractory on  fuch  an  occafion  as  the  Colonies  are  at 
prefent ;  fhould  they  deny  him  men  and  money  for 
iuch  a  purpofe,  American  arms  and  treafures  would 
fupply  the  deficiency.  Nor  Ihould  the  Englifh 
wonder,  that  after  making  flaves  of  the  Colonifts, 
they  ihould  co-operate  in  making  Haves  of  them. 

They  ought  not5  therefore,  laid  they,  to  be  ae- 
cuied  of  fedition,  impatience  of  rule,  and  aiming 
at  independency.  All  that  could  be  charged  to 
them,  was  an  inflexible  determination  to  preferve 
their  freedom,  and  to  refift  oppreffion  at  all  rifks^ 
In  the  defence  of  their  juft  rights  they  would  go 
all  lengths ;  and  if  in  defiance  of  the  laws  and  con- 
ititution  of  England,  and  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
the  Britifh  miniftry-fhould  draw  thefword  in  fo  ini- 
quitous a  caufe,  it  will  find  the  Americans  fully  re- 
folved  "  never  to  fubmit  to  be  hewers  of  wood,  or 
"  drawers  of  water  for  any  miniflry  or  nation  in 
"  the  world," 

It  was  with  great  forrow  they  afTerted,  that  the 
criticalnefs  of  their  fituation  compelled  them  to  em- 
brace any  meafure  that  might  afTedt  the  immediate 
interefl  of  individuals  in  Britain.  This  alone  in- 
duced them  to  fufpend  the  commercial  intercourfe 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  thofe  of  the  Colonies*  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  were  warranted  by  the  great  law  of 
felf-defence  ;  and  no  lefs,  to  their  grief,  by  the  in- 
dolence with  which  the  Britifh  nation  fuffered  the 
minifterial  fchemes  to  take  their  courfe  in  refpedl 
of  America;  but  particularly  by  the  treatment  now 
experienced  by  the  town  of  Boflon. 

As  the  deftru&ion  of  the  commerce  of  that  c'ity 
might  be  a  prelude  to  the  future  deftrudion  of  that 
of  all  the  Colonies,  "  we  will  endeavour  therefore, 
**  added  they,  to  live  without  trade,  and  recur, 
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•"  for -fubfiftcnce  ,to  the  fertility  and  bounty  of  our 
'  native  foil,  which  will  afford  us  all  the  neceffa- 
'  ries,  and  feme  of  the  conveniencies  of  life." 

They  concluded  by  a  general  appeal  to  the  equi- 
ty and  gencrofity  of  the  Britilh  nation,  and  by  ex- 
preffing  their  hope  that  a  Parliament  would  arife, 
whole  honefly,  wifdom,  and  reiblution,  would  re- 
flore  the  good  underflanding  between  Great  Britain 
and  America,  and  lay  a  permanent  foundation  for 
fubfequent  harmony  between  them,  upon  fair  and 
conftitutional  principles. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark,  that  in  this  cele- 
brated addrefs,  a  propofal  was  made  of  a  concilia- 
tory nature  ;  and  which,  the  opponents  to  mini  (try 
complained,  had  not  met  with  the  notice  it  deferv- 
cd.  "  Place  4iis,  faid  they,  in  the.  fame  iituation 
"  that  we  were  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft  war,  and  our 
"  former  harmony  will  be  reftored." 

Their  next  addrefs  was  to  the  Colonies.  They 
informed  them,  that  after  having  weighed,  with 
the  utmoft  impartiality  and  attention,  the  conduct 
reciprocally  obferved  towards  each  other  by  Great 
Britain  and  America^  iince  the  year  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  fixty-four,  when  the  prefent  un- 
happy quarrels  had  their  firfl  commencement,  truth 
obliged  them  to  declare,  that  "  it  is  clear,  beyond 
-"  a  doubt,  that  a  refolution  is  formed,  and  now 
"  carrying  into  execution,  to  extinguim  the  free- 
<c  dorn  of  the  Colonies,  by  fubjeSing  them  to  a 
"  defpotic  government. }> 

They  'reprefeated  the  hoftile  treatment  of  the 
town  of  Bofton,  and  the  Province  of  Maifachufet, 
as  part  of  the  fyftem  concerted  againft  the  Colo- 
nies :  theie  were  not  lefs  guilty  of  oppofition  to 
Britain  than  Mailachufet;  but  Britiih  policy  aimed 
at  difuniting  them.  It  had  to  that  intent  (elected, 
for  the  firil  trial,  the  moil  powerful,  and  the  moft 
iikelv,  tor  that  reafan,  to  break  out  into  fo-me  acl: 

of 
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of  violence  that  might  not  meet  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  other  Colonies  :  this  would  afford  a 
pretence  for  correcting  that  Province  with  a  heavy 
hand,  without  the  interference  of  the  others,  who 
might  not,  till  it  was  too  late,  difcover  the  impro- 
priety, as  well  as  the  ingratitude  of  fuffering  it 
to  be  crumed  in  the  very  bud,  as  it  were,  of  its  ex- 
ertions for  the  common  caufe. 

Notwithilauding,  they  faid,  the  behaviour  of 
Britain,  and  the  prefent  circumftances  of  the  Co- 
lonies, would  juftify  more  active  meafures  than 
thofe  they  mould  recommend,  yet  in  order  to  p re- 
fer ve  confiftency  of  character,  and  to  make  it  evi- 
dent to  the  world  that  nothing  but  extreme  neceffity 
fhould  alter  the  paffive  difpofition  they  had  hitherto 
profeflcd  for  the  parent  ftate,  they  judged  it  advif- 
able  ftill  to  continue  that  moderation  and  forbear- 
ance. Influenced  by  fuch  motives,  they  had  once 
more  prefented  a  loyal  and  affectionate  addrefs  to 
the  Throne,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  its  protection  and 
alliilance  for  the  redrefs  of  their  grievances.  They 
had,  with  the  fame  view,  appealed  to  the  Britiih 
nation,  and  endeavoured,  by  awakening  them  to 
a  fenfe  of  their  own  interefls,  to  engage  their  inter- 
ference and  mediation  in  the  behalf  of  their  perfe- 
cuted  fellow  fubjects  on  this  fide  of  the  Atlantic ; 
warning  them,  at  the  fame  time,  to  beware  of  con- 
fequences,  Ihould  matters  be  brought  to  extremi- 
ties;  for  in  that  cafe  they  \\ould  find  the  Colonilts 
prepared  to  meet  them  and  to  mow  themfelves  wor- 
thy of  that  liberty  for  which  they  were  contending. 
This  trial,  however,  they  hoped  would  never  take 
place  :  nothing  mould  be  wanting  on  their  part  to 
induce  a  iincere  reconciliation  :  the  reciprocation 
of  benefits  and  fervices  fo  long  fubfifting  between 
them  and  the  parent  flate  ;  the  ties  of  confangui- 
nity  ;  the  remembrance  of  their  common  origin  ;  all 
thefe,  they  flattered  themfelves,  would  operate  in 
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England  as  well  as  in  America  ;  and  it  was  their  ar^ 
dent  wifh,  never  to  fee  the  day,  when,  forgetful  of 
all  thefe  motives  to  confider  the  Americans  as  their 
brethren,  the  Englifh,  by  aifuming  the  character 
of  tyrants,  ihould  cut  afunder  the  bonds  that  hac} 
fo  long,  and  fo  happily  held  them  together. 

It  was  to  flaye  off  that  fatal  day,  they  had  refolv^ 
ed  to  abitain  from  all  harfh  meafures ;  but  to  mix 
firmnefs  with  lenity,  they  had,  much  againft  their 
inclination,  come  to  the  neceffary  determination  of 
fufpending  all  further  commerce  with  Great  Bri- 
tain. This,  though  detrimental  to  its  immediate 
intereft,  was  not  to  be  confidered  as  an  a&  of  inten- 
tional unkindnefs  :  it  rather  Ihowed  them  unwilling 
to  do  any  thing  that  might  be  conftrued  as  an  act; 
of  hoftilky,  and  heartily  defirous  of  being  tho^ 
roughiy  recconciled. 

They   concluded   by    reminding   the    Colonies, 

that    they    had    not    long    to    wait    for  the  final 

option    of    the    Britifh    nation,    between    friend- 

Ihip  or    enmity    with    America.        They  declare, 

however,    "  that   in    the   piety,    generofity,   and 

'  good  fenfe  of  the  Engliih,  they  repofe  high  con- 

'  iidence  ;  and  cannot,  upon  a  review  of  paft  events, 

'  be  perfuaded  that  they,  the  defenders  of  true  re » 

'  ligion,  and  the  affertors  of  the  rights   of  man- 

6  kind,  will  take  part  againft  their  affectionate  Prq- 

•   teitant  brethren   in  the  Colonies,  in  favour  of 

fc  the  open  enemies  to  thefe,  and  their  own  fecret 

"  foes,  whofe  intrigues,  for  fevcral  years  paft,  have 

*-  been  wholly  exercifed  in  fapping  the  foundations 

-  of  all  civil  and  religious  liberty. " 

Their  laft  addrefs  was  directed  to  the  French  in- 
habitants of  Canada.  To  thefe  they  flated  the  right 
they  had  acquired,  upon  becoming  fubjects  to  Great 
Britain,  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  Britifh 
cormtution.  The  royal  proclamation  at  the  con- 
cluding of  the  laft  peace,  had  folemnly  promifed 
th.ern  a  participation  of  thefe  rights ;  but  as  they 

had 
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liad  been  withheld  from  them  by  minifterial  arti- 
fice, in  contempt  of  public  faith  and  exprefs 
jftipulations;  and  as  the  Canadians  from  their 
education,  and  long  acquiefcence  in  a  very  differ- 
ent form  of  government,  were  total  ftrangers  to  the 
fuperibr  excellence  of  that  to  which  they  were  now 
entitled,  the  Congrefs  thought  it  j nil  they  fhould  at 
prefent  be  made  acquainted  with  it. 

To  ihow  that  this  fuperiority  did  not  exifl  merely 
in  their  own  affcrtions,  a  variety  of  thofe  be- 
nefits were  cited  in  confirmation  of  it,  that  fo  con- 
fpicuoufly  diftinguim  the  government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain from  that  of  all  other  countries.  It  was  under 
the  protection  and  influence  of  the  Englifh  confti- 
tution,  the  Colonies  had  profpered  fo  confpicu- 
ouily,  and  were  now  become  fo  populous  and  pow- 
erful. 

They  then  adverted  to  the  Quebec  act,  which 
they  reprefented  as  calculated  to  eftablifh  the  moil 
rigorous  defpotifm.  It  took  away  all  ihadow  of 
power  from  the  people  and  lodged  it  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  were  wholly  at  the  difpofal  of  the 
Crown.  What  name  could  be  given  to  fuch  a  go- 
vernment, but  that  of  abfolute  and  arbitrary  in  the 
extremeft  degree  ?  It  was  infinuated  upon  this  oc- 
calion,  that  whatever  tyranny  they  might  formerly 
have  experienced  while  under  the  dominion  of 
France,  they  had  certainly  made  a  much  worfe  ex- 
change by  becoming  fubject  to  England.  The 
French  were  their  countrymen,  and  would,  from 
that  motive,  be  prompted  to  treat  them  with  fome 
degree  of  lenity  ;  but  no  reafon  of  that  kind  fub- 
iiiled  at  prefent,  to  frueld  them  from  the  ill  treat- 
ment of  minifters  who  were  aliens  to  them,  and  of 
a  nation  at  all  times  the  profefTed  enemy  of  their 
own.  Thefe  would  continually  fufpect  them  of 
harbouring  defigns  unfavourable  to  their  intereit, 
of  perpetually  watching  for  an  opportunity  of 
L  4  return-. 
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returning  to  their  old  mafters.  Though  this  infi* 
nuation'was  not  contained  in  the  acicirefs,  it  was 
carefully  conveyed  to  them,  at  the  time,  in  a  man- 
ner no  lefs  effectual, 

Uporifo  critical  an  emergency,  they  invited  them, 
in  the  warmeft  terms,  to  join  with  the  Englifh  Co- 
lonies, as  the  lureft  means  to  fecure  themfelves  from 
ill  uiage  and  oppreffion.  In  order  to  work  the 
greater'  impreflion  upon  their  minds,  they  referred 
them,  on  this  occafion,  to  the  wifdom  and  autho- 
rity of  their  own  countryman,  the  great  Montef. 
qujeu,  a  name  venerated  by  all  Europe. 

What  advice,  to  ufe  their  own  words,  would 
that  truly  illuilrious  man,  that  advocate  of  free-* 
dbm  and  humanity,  give  ycwj,  was  he  now  living, 
arid  knew  that  we,  your  numerous  and  powerful 
neighbours,  animated  by  a  juft  love  of  our  in- 
vaded "rights,"  and  united  by  the  indiiToluble  bonds 
of  affection  and  intereft,  called  upon  you,  by  every 
obligation  of  regard  for  yourfelves  and  your  chil- 
dren, as  we  now  do,  to  join  us  in  our  righteous  con- 
teft,  to'make  a  common  caufe  with  us  therein,  and 
take  a  noble  chance  for  emerging  from  a  humiliat- 
ing fubjedion  under  governors,  intendants,  and 
military  tyrants,  into  the  firm  rank  and  condition 
of  English  freemen,  whofe  cuftpm  it  is,  derived  from 
their  anceftors,  to  make  thole  tremble  who  dare  to 
think  of  making  them  flaves  ? 

",  Would  not  this  be  the  purport  of  hi.s  addrefs  ? 
".  Seize  the  opportunity  prefented  to  you  by  Pro-, 
"  vidence  itfejf.  You  have  been  conquered  into 
"  liberty,  if  you  act  as  you  ought.  This  work  is 
"  not  of  man,  You  are  a  fmall  people  compared 
6  to  thole  who,  with  open  arms,  invite  you  into  a 
"  fellowship,  A  moment's  reflection  fnould  con-? 
*'  vince  you,  whigh  will  be  mpft  for  your  intereft 
":  and  happinefs ;  to  have  all  the  reft  of  America 
"  your  unalterable  friends,  or  your  inveterate  ene- 
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**  mics.  From  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia,  every  Co* 
"  lony  is  now  aflbciated :  Your  Province  is  the 
*;  only  link  wanting  to  complete  the  bright  and  flroTig 
"  chain  of  union.  Nature  has  joined  your  country 
"  to  theirs ;  do  you  join  your  political  intereft. — 
"  For  their  own  fakes,  they  never  will  defert  or 
**  betray  you.  Be  allured  that  the  happinefs  of  a 
"  people  inevitably  depends  upon  their  liberty,  and 
"  their  fpirit  to  affert  it.  The  value  and  extent  of 
66  the  advantages  tendered  to  you  are  immenfe. — • 
*c  Heaven  grant  you  may  not  difcover  them  to  be 
"  bleffings  after  they  have  bid  you  an  eternal 
"  adieu!" 

They  next  proceed  to  the  article  of  religion; 
and  from  the  liberality  of  fentiments  on  this  fubject, 
that  now  characterizes  the  French  nation,  they  de- 
clare themfelves  entirely  confident,  that  no  ob- 
flructions  will  arife  to  prevent  a  fincere  amity. — 
They  appeal  to  the  concord  fubfifting  between  the 
Proteftants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  Switzerland,  as 
an  ijluftrious  proof  of  the  benefits  produced  by  fuch 
an  union. 

They  continue  by  exhorting  them  to  beware  of 
thofe  fecret  abettors  of  arbitrary  meafures  among 
themfelves,  who  from  private  views  of  avarice  or 
ambition,  may  oppofe  the  real  intereft  of  the  Cana- 
dians, and  dnTuade  them  from  accepting  the  ad- 
vantageous offers  now  laid  before  them.  They  in- 
form them,  that  Congrefs  has  unanimoufly  voted, 
that  it  will  confider  the  violation  of  their  rights  in 
the  fame  light  as  if  it  were  levelled  at  thofe  of 
the  Englifh  Colonies.  They  advife  them  to  call  a 
Provincial  Meeting,  for  the  election  of  Delegates 
to  reprefent  them  in  the  next  continental  Congrefs; 
arid  conclude  by  thefe  folemn  and  remarkable 
words: — -"  It  is  our  fervent  prayer,  that  trod  may 
f  incline  your  minds  to  approve  our  equitable  and 
I6  rieceflary  meafures ;  to  add  yourfelves  to  us ;  to 

"  put 
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(  put  your  fate,  whenever  you  fuffer  injuries  whicn 
you  are  determined  tooppofe,  not  on  the  flrength 
alone  of  your  fingle  Province,  but  on  the  con- 
folidated  powers  of  North  America." 
•Such  were,  in  part,  the  very  words,  and  in  ge- 
neral the  fenfe  and  purport  of  the  various  addreifes 
framed  by  the  Congreis  in  this  critical  juncture  of 
affairs  in  America.  The  conduct  and  meaiures 
which  they  adopted  and  propofed,  met  with  the 
tmiverfal  concurrence  and  applaufe  of  their  confti- 
tuents.  In  no  age  or  country  was  ever  a  greater 
confidence  teftified  in  its  rulers,  than  the  members 
of  the  American  Congrefs  experienced  from  their 
countrymen.  This  indeed  was  the  natural  confe- 
quence  of  the  difpofmon  the  people  were  in  froni 
one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other.  No  parties 
or  divifions  prevailed  among  them :  their  unani- 
mous accord  againft  Great  Britain,  had  filenced  and 
put  an  end  to  all  thofe  leffer  caufes  of  contention 
that  are  common  in  all  countries.  The  fame  fpirit 
animated  their  leaders ;  there  was  but  one  voice 
among  them, — that  of  oppofition  to  Britain. 

Tiie  meeting  of  this  Aflembly,  and  its  proceed- 
ings, were  now  become  an  object  of  equal  curiofity 
and  importance  in  Europe.  The  political  part  of 
fociety  was  bufred  every  where  in  forming  opinions 
and  paffing  judgments  upon  them  ;  and  individuals 
xvere  felicitous  in  framing  conjectures  upon  their 
jffue,  according  to  their  refpective  wiflies  or  fears. 
But  however  they  might  differ  in  their  fentiments 
concerning  the  juflice  of  their  caufe,  they  all  agreed 
that  their  meaiures  were  conducted  with  a  wifdom 
and  fagacity  worthy  of  the  moil  confummate  poli- 
ticians, 

•Nothing  contributed  more  powerfully  to  imprefs 
people  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  their  abilities 
than  thofe  public  documents  and  addreffes  of  which 
fummary  .has  been  given,  The  fbrength  of 

language, 
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language,  energy  of  thought,  and  powers  of  argu- 
ment they  difplayed,  convinced  even  thofe  who 
were  averfe  to  their  pretenfions,  that  they  were  fup- 
ported  by  men  of  fpirit  and  capacity. 

But  befide  thefe  competitions,  a  variety  of  other 
publications  were  now  daily  arriving  from  America, 
which  did  the  natives  great  honour.  They  mani- 
felled  a  vigour  and  compreheniivenefs  of  mind,  un- 
fettered by  modern  effeminacy  of  thinking.  They 
breathed  thofe  maxims  of  liberty,  which  in  ancient 
times  filled  the  Grecian  republics  with  ftatefmen, 
patriots,  and  heroes. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  refinance  of  America 
was  an  object  that  ftruck  the  monarchical  ftates  of 
Europe  with  admiration  and  aftoniffrment.  Accuf- 
tomed  to  obey  with  implicit  veneration  the  royal 
mandates  of  their  refpective  fovereigns,  it  could 
hardly  enter  into  their  conceptions,  that  any  fub- 
jects  of  fo  great  and  potent  a  rrince  as  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  would  dare  to  difobey  commands, 
emanating  jointly  from  his  authority,  and  that  of 
the  Britilh  Parliament :  their  concurrence  feemed 
to  conftitute  a  weight  able  to  cruih  at  once  all  op- 
pofition. 

This  opinion  arofe  from  the  limited  fphere  of 
ideas,  wherein  the  principles  of  education  prevalent 
in  European  monarchies,  have  circumfcribed  the 
thoughts  of  mankind.  It  may  even  be  faid,  that 
no  nations  in  Europe,  the  Britifh  excepted,  dare 
carry  reflection  mucfy  beyond  what  they  are  taught 
by  their  rulers. 

Hence  proceeds  a  difpofition  eafy  to  manage ; 
and  which,  when  occafionally  provoked  to  break 
out  into  murmurs  and  difcontent,  is  foon  apt  to  re- 
turn to  fubmiifion.,  on  the  appearance  of  coercive 
mealures  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  While 
threats  only  are  employed  for  this  purpofe,  they 
piay  keep  aloof,  and  threaten  refiitan.ce;  but  when, 

they 
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they  fee  the  arm  of  power  lifted  againfl  tnem,  their 
fpirits  fail,  and  they  tremble  to  face  the  coming 
iform. 

They  who  wondered  at  the  daringnefs  of  the 
Americans,  did  not  reflect,  that  their  pofition  was 
precifely  fuch  as  will  always  induce  men  to  a&  in 
the  fame  manner.  They  were  the  defcendants  of 
the  free  ft  people  upon  earth,  whole  notions  they 
had  imbibed,  and  whofe  privileges  they  claimed  in 
their  fulleft  extent,  as  their  undoubted  inheritance. 
Remote  from  the  feat  of  power  and  corruption,  they 
were  not  over-awed  by  the  one,  nor  debilitated  by 
the  other. 

Their  immenfe  diftance  from  the  metropolis, 
had  hitherto  preferred  them  from  the  contagion  of 
ininifterial  influence  :  few  were  the  means  of  de- 
taching individuals  from  the  intereft  of  the  public. 
The  principal  pofts  and  offices  in  the  gift  of  go- 
vernment, were  chiefly  beftowed  on  the  natives  of 
Britain  ;  and  the  inferior  employments  were  neither 
numerous  nor  lucrative  enough  to  purchafe  many 
adherents.  Thofe  honorary  diftindfions  which  birth 
and  titles  create,  were  hardly  known  among  them  : 
every  man  occupied  the  rank  which  his  own  induf- 
try,  or  that  of  his  fathers  had  procured  him.  This 
afforded  every  individual  the  profpedl  of  riling  to 
importance  through  the  exertion  of  his  talents,  and 
encouraged  him,  of  courfe,  to  make  a  proper  ufe 
of  them.  Hopes  of  this  nature  excited  univerfal 
emulation,  and  produced  a  laborious  and  diligent 
race  of  men,  full  of  projects  for  the  making  of  their 
fortunes,  and  not  eafily  difheartened  by  difficulties. 

They  were  wealthy,  but  it  was  in  the  riches  of 
nature.  The  voluptuous  opulence  of  Europe  had 
not  yet  reached  them.  Society  might  be  faid  to 
have  juft  attained  the  flate  of  manhood  among  them. 
Their  enjoyments  were  neither  far  fought,  nor 
dearly  purchafed ;  and  left  their  minds  and  bodies 
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unimpaired,  and  fit  for  the  profecutions  of  an  ac- 
tive life. 

The  iimiliarity  of  purfuits  and  occupations  among 
them,  created  a  levelling  fpirit,  which  in  the  pre- 
fent  pofture  of  their  affairs  was  of  admirable  ler- 
vice.  It  united  them  thoroughly  in  a  caufe,  which 
was  the  more  a  common  one,  as  they  were  all  equal- 
ly to  partake  of  the  benefit  or  detriment  accruing 
from  its  fuccefs  or  failure. 

They  were  at  the  fame  time  remarkably  fond  of 
the  ways  and  habits  of  life  by  long  cuftom  eilab- 
liihed  among  them.  They  did  not  wilh  for  an  in- 
troduction of  thofe  political  fyftems,  which  by  con- 
ferring imaginary  excellence  on  particular  claiTes, 
contribute  only  to  eftrange  them  in  affe&ion  and 
intereit  from  the  reft  of  the  community.  Nothing 
lets  this  in  a  clearer  light,  than  the  readinefs  with 
which  all  America  concurred  at  the  very  outfet  of 
its  confederation,  to  provide  againft  the  future  eitab- 
..liihment  of  hereditary  honours. 

No  few  politicians  both  in  Britain,  and  other  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  have  taxed  the  Britiih  government 
with  overfight,  in  not  having  long  ago  introduced 
fuch  diftindtions  among  the  Americans,.  Titles  of 
nobility  create  a  natural  attachment  to  the  power 
that  confers  them :  by  drawing  individuals  nearer 
to  the  throne,  and  making  them  in  forne  meafure 
participate  in  its  fplendour,  they  procure  it  fup- 
porters  in  the  day  of  of  need. 

But  whether  fuch  a  meafure  would  have  much 
availed  Great  Britain  in  the  prefent  cafe,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt.  No  people  are  more  attached  to  their 
country,  nor  to  the  life  they  lead  in  it,  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Englim  Colonies  in  North  Ame- 
rica. Like  the  native  Indians  difperfed  through- 
out the  immenfe  tradls  of  that  vail  continent,  thev 
delight  in  perfonal  independence,  and  teem  to  look 
on  the  boundlefs  wilds  and  forcits  that  furrouiul 

them, 
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them,  as  retreats  from  oppreflkm,  fnould  the  iroit 
hand  of  tyranny  compel  them  to  abandon  their  pre- 
fent  manfions. 

Inured  from  early  years  to  the  occupations  and 
toils  of  a  country  life,  they  dwelt  in  the  midil  of 
rural  plenty,  and  were  totally  unacquainted  with 
ideal  wants.  Such  being  the  condition  of  an  infi- 
nite majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  manners 
and  inclinations  of  many  of  the  moil  opulent,  cor- 
refponding  with  theirs  in  a  very  confiderable  de- 
gree, they  formed,  altogether,  a  body  of  men  too 
well  affected  towards  each  other,  through  that  fym- 
pathy  which  arifes  from  limilitude  of  difpofition, 
to  have  been  eafily  diiunited. 

Experience  has  invariably  fhown,  that  no  iitua-- 
tion  contributes  more  effectually  to  invigorate  the 
human  faculties,  than  that  which  is  equally  re-- 
moved  from  the  preflures  of  want,  and  the  excefs 
of  affluence.  Either  of  thofe  extremities  is  fatal, 
by  creating  difcouragement  or  indolence.  Thus 
we  fee,  that  in  countries  where  wealth  is  distributed 
in  very  unequal  proportions,  exceflive  wretched- 
nefs  engenders  floth  and  indolence  on  the  one  hand7 
and  that  too  much  opulence  produces  diflipatioft 
and  carelefThefs  on  the  other* 

This  happy  medium  between  poverty  and  riches, 
was  the  moil  defirable  circumilance  that  could  at- 
tend the  Americans  at  this  period.  It  approxima- 
ted and  cemented  the  great  body  of  the  people  <?  it 
made  them  duly  fenfible  of  the  ilrength  and  im- 
portance refulting  from  art  equal  diffuiion  of 
property,  and  infpired  them  with  a  refolution  to 
maintain  themfelves  in  fuch  a  flate* 

The  Americans,  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
pontcil,  entertained  a  very  clear  idea  of  their  own: 
fituation,  and  of  that  of  Great  Britain.  They  flood 
prepared  on  their  own  ground,  where  plenty  of  re- 
iburccs  were  at  hand :  fhould  not  theie  prove  fuf- 

ficreut 
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Sclent -to  withiland  the  power  of  Britain,  they  well 
knew  where  others  might  be  found.  The  jealoufy 
'of  all  Europe,  of  thofe  flatcs  in  particular  whole 
enmity  to  Britain  was  natural  and  hereditary,  was  a 
fund  from  whence  to  derive  iupplies,  which  politi- 
cal inveteracy  would  render  inexhauilible  while  the 
quarrel  lailed. 

The  condition  of  Great  Britain  was  the  reverfe 
in  every  refpecl.  She  was  torn  with  divifions  at 
home,  that  rendered  one  half  of  the  nation  an  ene- 
my to  the  other.  The  very  fubjed:  of  the  difpute 
with  America  was  the  caufe  of  endiefs  conteil.  She 
had  an  immenfe  ocean  to  crofs  before  fhe  arrived  at 
the  fcene  of  action.  The  preparation  and  expence 
for  ib  vail  an  enterprize,  were  neceffarily  prodigi- 
ous. Add  to  this  the  avowed  unwillingnefs  in  mul- 
titudes of  thofe  who  were  to  draw  the  fword  in  this 
quarrel,  and  the  divided  opinions  of  the  wifeil  men 
in  the  nation  what  plan  of  .acling  was  the  moil 
eligible. 

.  But  independent  of  thefe  difficulties,  which  were 
fufficient  to  alarm  the  moil  forward  and  confident, 
there  was  another  of  fuch  magnitude,  as  feemcd  of 
itfelf  to  render  the  attempt  impracticable.  This 
was  the  critical  iituation  of  the  public  funds. — 
Great  Britain  was  now  at  the  eve  of  a  war,,  that 
threatened  to  prove  the  moil  perilous  and  expen- 
live  of  any  me  had  waged  for  ages.  Her  refources, 
though  great,  were  in  evident  danger  of  foon  di- 
miniihing  through  its  operations.  The  {landing 
revenue  was  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  ftate 
on  this  occaiion ;  and  the  fears  of  thofe  who  could 
alone  advance  the  neceifary  fupplies,  were  to  be 
overcome  by  views  of  intereil. 

But  even  this  powerful  lure  was  considerably 
weakened  by  the  reflection  on  the  precarious  ftate 
of  the  Britilh  finances.  All  Europe  was  ailonifhed 
at  the  boldnefs  of  Britain-  in  commencing  a  war  fo 

terribU 
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terrible  in  its  appearances,  when  loaded  with  fueh 
enormous  debts.  It  feemed  utterly  impoffible  fot 
the  nation  to  bear  any  additional  weight ;  and  po- 
litical calculators  were  eager  in  predicting  a  national 
bankruptcy,  in  cafe  Britain  ihould  periift  in  the 
hoftile  meafures  it  had  refolved. 

The  general  opinion  of  Europe  was  decifivety 
againil  thefe  meafures.  They  deemed  it  the 
height  of  impolicy  in  the  Englifh,  to  attack  their 
Colonies,  and  carry  their  arms  fo  far  abroad,  while 
their  own  affairs  were  in  fuch  diforder  at  home. 

The  Americans  were  loudly  of  this  opinion.  The 
refiftance  they  threatened  was  greatly  founded  on 
the  prefumption  that  Britain  was  too  much  entang- 
led with  domeftic  difficulties  to  turn  her  attention 
to  fo  great  a  di fiance. 

Their  arguments  agamft  the  probability  of  fuch 
a  conduct  in  the  Britiih  miniftry,  were  enforced  with 
that  warmth  and  impetuoiity  which  characterized 
all  their  proceedings. 

Is  this  a  time,  faid  they,  for  Britain  to  rufli  to 
war  with  her  Colonies,  whofe  wealth  and  ftrengtk 
conftitute  fo  great  a  part  of  her  own,  when  fur- 
rounded  by  enemies  wifhing  for  her  deftrudtion, 
and  that  will  undoubtedly  contribute  to  accelerate 
it  ?  To  attack  America,  is  in  fad:  to  attack  herfelf* 
Such  an  enterprize,  to  fay  nothing  of  its  injuftice, 
is  founded  on  folly,  and  muft  end  in  ruin :  in  lo-> 
iing  America,  Britain  will  lofe  a  third  of  her  domi- 
nions, her  commerce,  and  her  power.  Neither 
will  her  loffes  terminate  here.  To  fpill  the  blood 
of  the  Americans,  the  beft  of  her  own  muft  be  fhed* 
Her  braved  foldiers  and  failors  muft  be  facrifked 
in  this  fatal  quarrel.  Her  treafwres  will  no  lefs  be 
profufed,  and  all  her  refources  {trained  to  their 
utmoft  bearing.  If  me  periift  in  this  unrighteous 
quarrel,  the  day  will  certainly  corne,  when  her 
ftrength  will  be  exhaufted^  her  trade  and  manufac- 
•  tures 
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tilres  ruined,  and  her  population  diminiflied, .  when 
her  revenues  muft  unavoidably  fail,  her  credit  va- 
nifh,  and  her  debts  overwhelm  her  beyond  any  pof* 
fibility  of  prevention. 

Such  was  the  general  ftile  of  the  Americans  when 
engaged  on  this  fubject*  Fully  perfuaded  of  the 
rectitude  of  their  notions,  as  well  as  the  juflice  of 
their  caufe,  they  flattered  themfelves  that  the  fame 
ideas  would  be  adopted  in  Britain,  and  preponde- 
rate at  lafl  over  all  motives  of  refentment. 

In  the  mean  time,  they  were  zealoufly  occupied 
in  maintaining  by  dint  of  reafoning,  the  propriety  of 
their  conduct,  and  in  impreffing  people  with  a  con- 
viction, that  they  adled  upon  the  clearefl  and  moil 
tmqueftionable  principle  of  natural  equity. 

Many  were  the  apologies  that  appeared  in  their  be- 
half at  this  time,  not  only  in  America  and  Britain, 
but  in  various  other  parts  of  Europe*  They  were 
circulated  every  where  with  great  induflry,  and  read 
with  equal  attention*  They  were  coniidered  as  the 
plea  of  America  before  the  bar  of  European  wifdom ; 
the  light  in  which  the  Americans  wifhed  them  to  be 
viewed. 

We  are  accufed,  faid  they,  of  difobedience  to  the 
Britifh  legiflature,  of  ingratitude  to  our  mother 
country,  and  of  harbouring  a  long  premeditated 
clefign  of  calling  off  all  further  acknowledgment  of 
her  lovereignty,  and  becoming  our  own  mailers*  To 
this  we  anfwer,  that  we  obierve  the  Britifh  laws 
with  the  greateil  fidelity  ;  but  that  it  is  not  confor- 
mable to  the  fpirit  and  meaning  of  thefe  laws,  that 
any  man  fhould  be  fubjetf:  to  the  government  of 
thofe  whom  he  has  not,  in  fome  meafure,  confented 
to  obey.  In  Britain,  all  people,  if  they  have  not  a 
direct  vote  in  the  election  of  a  Parliament,  poiTefs 
however  many  indirect  means  of  oppoling  or  fa- 
vouring candidates.  They  refide  on  the  ipot,  and 
whatever  laws  are  enacted  within  the  doors  of  Par- 
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1  iament,   affect  the.  members  themfelves,  no  lefs 
than  the  people  at  large. 

This  cannot  be  alledged  in  the  cafe  of  the  Ame- 
ricans. They  live  in  a  country  three  thoufand 
miles  diilant  from  Britain.  Acts  of  Parliament  are 
therefore  made  by  perfons  with  whom  they  are  to- 
tally unconnected,  and  over  whom,  of  courfe,  they 
can  have  no  influence ;  whereas  in  England  this  in- 
fluence is  fuch,  as  often  to  conftrain  the  Parliament 
to  repeal  acts  that  are  unpopular.  So  different  in- 
deed is  the  fituatipn  of  the  Americans  in  this  re- 
fpect,  that  the  more  they  are  oppreiTed  by  the  Bri- 
tifh  legiflature,  the  more  it  may  become  popular 
on  this  very  account,  from  transferring  to  America 
burdens  thought  too  oppreffive  in  Britain. 

Thus,  continued  they,  our  interefts  are  brought 
into  difcuffion  by  fuch  as  have  no  concern  in  iup- 
porting  them.  What  other  confequence  can 
we  expect,  than  'that  they  will  facrifice  them, 
without  remorfe.  or  dread,  to  the  conveniency 
of  that  community  to  which  they  belong?— 
It  may  happen,  indeed,  that  a  few  generous  and' 
feeling  individuals  may  befriend  us,  or  that  the 
oppofers  of  miniftry  may  from  factious  principles 
efpoufe  our  caufe  ;  but  the  voice  of  true  patriots,  we 
know  from  long  experience,  is  foon  drowned  in  a 
miniftcrial  majority,  whenever  it  proves  difpleaf- 
iiig;  and  we  know  as  well,  that  the  affiftance  of 
faction  is  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

Is  it.reaionablc  then, to  blame  us  for  taking  our 
rieurefl  intcrcfls  into  our, own  hands,  efpecially.  "as 
xve  do  not  by  this  .for  (wear  our  allegiance  to  BrU 
tain?  We  leave  her  in  pQlIcflion  of  an  immenfe  pro- 
portion of  authority  over  us.  We  make  no  laws, 
without  her  conient,  even  in  ourclomeiVic  concerns^ 
She  appoints  our  Governors,  and  "every  officer  of 
any  cpnfequence.  She  regulat.es  our  trade  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  She  dccliirc^war.,  and  make* 
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pcace>  without  confulting  us ;  and  we  are  willing 
to  fight  her  battles,  and  lhare  in  her  good  or  evil 
fortune,  without  repining  at  the  inferiority  of  our 
condition.  Is  not  all  this  a  fufficient  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  fovereignty  ?  and  can  fhe  in  honour  of 
humanity  claim  any  more  ? 

The  accufation  of  ingratitude  is  equally  ground- 
lefs.  We  have  omitted  no  opportunity  of  teftify- 
ing  our  attachment  to  Great  Britairi.  In  the  oc- 
currences of  private  life,  we  have  always  been  for- 
ward to  fhow  how  fincerely  we  cherilhed  her  re- 
membrance. Of  this  let  thofe  natives  of  Britain 
bear  witnefs,  who  vifited  or  fettled  in  America  be- 
fore the  late  difturbances  :  the  civility,  or,  to  fpeak 
with  more  propriety,  the  cordiality  and  affedtion 
they  were  treated  with,  amply  proved  our  regard 
for  the  country  from  which  they  came ;  and  we 
never  could  mention  that  country  without  emotion 
and  rapture. 

In  public  tranfa&ions  our  behaviour  was  the 
fame.  When  did  Britain  engage  in  any  conteft,  and 
find  us  backward  to  join  her  ?  Did  we  ever  refufe 
her  our  treafures  or  our  blood  ?  Did  we  not  rejoice  at 
her  fuccefles,  or  mourn  over  her  difaftcrs,  as  much 
as  if  they  were  our  own  ? 

True  it  is  our  anceftors  came  from  Britain ;  and 
Ihe  has  cherifhed  and  protected  America  for  a  long 
courfe  of  years.  But  if  cool  unprejudiced  reflec- 
tion may  be  permitted,  was  it  for  us  alone  her  cares 
were  exerted?  Did  not  the  relation  we  bore 
demand  her  immediate  fupport  of  America,  for 
the  prefervation  of  herfelf  ?  In  the  many  wars 
wherein  Great  Britain  has  been  engaged  fince 
the  foundation  of  her  Colonies,  not  one  can  be  laid 
to  their  fole  account :  ^They  were  the  joint  concern 
of  both. 

In  the  mean  time  this  prote&ion  has  been  amply 
.repaid.  The  exclufive  -enjoyment  of  the  whole 
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American  trade,  is  a  price  which  all  the  world  will 
allow  to  be  more  than  adequate  for  the  benefits  we 
have  derived  from  Britain.  But  fuppofing  it  to  be 
no  more  than  what  ihe  has  a  right  to  expedt,  have 
we  not,  by  paying  it  faithfully,  acquitted  ourfelves- 
of  our  debt,  and  acquired  therefore  the  right,  on 
our  part,  of  calling  ourfelves  an  honeft  and  punc- 
tual people. 

The  title  of  mother  country  is  often  pleaded  in 
behalf  of  Britain.  We  admit  the  title; — we  even 
glory  in  it;  but  we  have  not  difgraced  it ;  We  have 
a&ed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  convince  the  world, 
that  we  are  worthy  of  being  called  her  fons.  We 
have  obeyed  her  juft  and:  lawful  commands ;  we 
have  exerted  ourfelves  to  the  utmolt  of  our  abili- 
ties for  her  intereft  and  honour;  we  have  fubmit- 
ted  t.o  heavy  burdens  to  eafe  her ;  we  have  even  pa- 
tiently acquiefced  in  her  will  and  pleafure,  when  we 
might  juftly  have  complained  of  her  feverity,  but 
our  affe&ions  got  the  better  of  our  refentments,  and 
we  could  not  dived  ourfelves-  of  the  feelings  of  du~ 
tiful  children,  and  loyal  fubjects. 

But  there  is  a  term  at  which  obedience  ceafes  to 
be  a  duty  or  a  virtue,  and  becomes  fervility  and 
bafcnefs  :  this  term  was  haftened  by  the  imperiouf* 
ncfs  of  thole  who  adminiftered  the  affairs  of  Britain. 
Proud  of  her  fucceffes  in  a  war  in  which  fhe  had 
triumphed  over  the  two  moil  potent  monarchies  in 
Europe,  Hie  confidently  prefumed  that  the  dread 
of  her  power  would  obviate  all  ideas  of  difputing 
her  commands,  and  that  whatever  fhe  thought  pro* 
per  to  enjoin  would,  implicitly  be  complied  with. 

In  this  fatal. preemption,  ihe  ventured  to  try  the 
condefcendence  of  America;  forgetting  that  ihe  had 
ilretched  it  to  its  utmqft  bearing,  and  could  not 
require  more  without  affuming  the  character  of  a 
tyrant.  But  in  an  evil  hour  for  Britain,  her  haugh- 
tinefs  overcame  her  prudence,  and  fhe  over-leapt 
thole  bounds  of  authority  which  ought  10  have  been 

held 
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held  as  facred  as  thofe  limits  that  fix  the  territorial 
rights  of  nations. 

Such  were  the  reafonings  and  arguments  of  the 
American's  in  defence  of  their  proceedings.  Ths 
jealoufy  prevailing  againft  Great  Baitain,  gained 
them  a  favourable  reception  every  where.  They 
were  read,  approved,  and  admired  with  a  kind  of 
cnthufiafm.  One  would  have  thought  Europe  was 
in  alliance  with  that  part  of  the  world;  and  that 
Great  Britain  was  an  ambitious  aggreffor,  whofe 
iniquitous  attempts  ought  to  be  refilled,  and  againft 
whom  it  behoved  all  nations  to  unite. 

Thefe  notions  fpread  every  where  with  aftoniihing 
rapidity.  What  contributed  mod  powerfully  to 
render  them  acceptable,  was  that  feveral  individu- 
als of  great  eminence  in  political  knowledge  took  up 
the  pen  in  their  recommendation.  Britain  was  re- 
prefented  in  the  moll  injurious  .light :  me  was  ac- 
c'ufed  of  defigning  not  only  a  monopoly  of  trade, 
but  an  excluiive  enjoyment  of  liberty,  and  as  fc- 
cretly  determined  to  overturn  all  the  obftrudtipns 
formed  by  laws  and  equity,  in  the  profecution  of 
that  tyrannical  fcheme. 

Among  the  various  nations  that  efpoufed  the 
-c'aufe  of  the  Americans,  none  iignalized  themfelvcs 
more  than  the  French.  They  did  it  with  the  more 
warmth  and  vehemence,  as  the  Englifh  nation  was 
the  principal  object  at  which  theie  were  levelled. — 
They  found  or  invented  fufficient  caufes  to  irritate 
the  Colonies ;  they  fet  their  imaginations  on  the  rack 
to  furniih  them  with  pretexts  for  renouncing  all  fur- 
ther adherence  to  the  parent  ftate,  by  which  they 
reprefented  them  to  have  been  treated  in  a  manner 
unworthy  of  the  attachment  they  had  fo  long,  and 
fo  invariably  teftified  for  her  ;  and  that  entirely  ab- 
folved  them  of  all  obligation  to  remain  any  longer 
iniier  fubjedlion. 

M  3  If 
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It  is  no  lefs  remarkable  than  true,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  France,  though  paflive  under  a  form  of  go- 
vernment which  is  extremely  oppreffive,  preferve  a 
high  fenfe  of  the  value  of  political  liberty,  and  ex- 
prefs  great  refpeft  for  thofe  nations  that  have  been 
brave  or  wife  enough  to  fave  themfelves  from  that 
contagion  of  flavery,  which  has  over-run  almoft  all 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

So  flrong  is  their  partiality  to  the  caufe  of  free- 
dom, that  when  the  French  miniftry,  under  the 
late  King,  undertook  the  conqueft  of  Corlica,  in 
virtue  of  the  ceffion  which  the  Republic  of  Genoa 
made  of  that  iiland  to  France,  the  Corfkans  had 
numerous  partizans  and  well-wiihers  among  the 
French,  who  fcrupled  not  openly  to  extol  the  refo- 
lution  of  thofe  iflanders,  and  to  fpeak  of  them  as 
men  who  deferved  a  better  fate  than  to  be  fubdued 
by  France,  or  fubmit  to  Genoa. 

This  fpirit  arofe  with  double  vigour  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  quarrel  between  Great  Britain 
and  America.  The  confcioufnefs  of  the  good-wifhes 
of  the  Court  to  this  latter,  gave  life  to  the  national 
partiality  in  its  favour,  and  emboldened  people  to 
ipeak  and  write  their  fentiments  without  reftraint. 

They  did  both  with  fo  much  boldnefs  and  lati- 
tude of  thought  on  the  fubjed:,  that  perfons  unac-. 
quainted  with  the  iituation  of  France,  would  have 
imagined  from  the  various  traces  they  published  on 
this  occafion,  that  France  was  a  country  of  perfect 
freedom,  and  the  French  a  nation  of  republicans. 

The  truth  is,  that  liberty  is  fo  truly  the  clear  anil 
inconteftible  right  of  mankind,  that  even  they  who 
have  never  pofleiled,  nor  expeft  ever  to  poflefs  it, 
cannot  help  feeling  its  value,  and  the  propriety  of 
^fferting  it  in  all  who  have  it  in  their  power. 

There  is  fomething  fo  interefting  in  the  idea  of 
public  freedom,  that  whenever  a  people  take  up 
arms  either  to  defend  or  to  recover  it,  they  are  fare 
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of  meeting  with  the  open  countenance  of  all  who 
d-are  beftow  it,  and  with  the  fecret  good-wifhes  of 
all  who  fear  to  exprefs  them. 

Men  who  are  combating  for  freedom,  are  in  fome 
rri'eaiure  the  champions  of  mankind:  they  fight, 
as  it  were,  for  the  univerfal  cauie  of  fociety.  This 
naturally  engages  the  predilection  of  all  who  behold 
the  ftrife.  Tyrants,  and  their  abettors,  are  necef- 
fary  objects  of  hatred  ;  we  rejoice  to  fee  them  over- 
thrown ;  and  though  we  ftiould  derive  no  immedi- 
ate benefit  from  their  fall,  we  yet  partake  of  that 
which  refults  to  others,  by  the  fatisfa&ion  we  earn 
not  help  feeling  at  the  defeat  of  injuflice  and  op- 
preffion, 

In  the  very  countries  that  groan  under  the  fe- 
vereft  defpotifm,  the  public  cannot  be  prevented 
from  teftiiying  its  approbation  of  thefe  fuccefsful 
efforts  in  vindication  of  the  common  rights  of  men. 
A  fympathetic  pleafure  arifes  from  them,  which  is 
communicated  throughout  all  ranks  and  degrees. — 
It  is  a  kind  of  revenge  indirectly  levelled  at  thofe 
who  opprefs  them,  and  in  which  they  indulge  them- 
felves  the  more  readily,  as  they  have  no  other  way 
of  expreffing  their  referitment. 

Another  motive  may  be  affigned  for  the  content- 
ment accruing  from  events  of  this  nature.  They 
hold  up  ferious  admonitions  to  arbitrary  princes, 
and  warn  them  to  be  moderate  in  the  exercife  of 
their  power,  left  they  Ihould,  'in  their  turn  experi- 
ence the  wrath  and  indignation  of  an  injured  people. 
Confcious  of  this  effect  upon  the  minds  of  their  ru- 
lers, nations  view  fuch  events  as  the  belt  of  leifons 
to  thofe  who  hold  them  in  fubje&ion. 

To  thefe  caules  may  be  afcribed  the  eagernefs 
with  which  men  have  always  lided  with  the  oppref- 
fed.  The  Americans  were  reputed  ill-ufed ;  this 
excited  companion :  they  were  defcribed  at  the  fame 
time  as  a  refolute  and  brave  people,  determined  to 
M  4  refill 
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refill  opprcffion ;  this  procured  them  eileem  and 
refped,  and  raifed  them  a  multitude  of  adherents 
in  all  parts  of  Europe, 

Before  this  period,  the  vail  continent  of  North 
America  was  hardly  known  to  moil  Europeans,  but 
by  its  geographical  poiition  on  the  maps  of  the 
globe.  They  were  totally  ignorant  that  nations 
were  iilently  rearing  in  that  part  of  the  world,  which 
would  one  day  difpute  its  poiTeffion  with  one  of  the 
greateil  powers  in  Europe.  The  fuclden  difclofure 
of  fo  vail  a  fcene,  ilruck  all  people  with  ailpniih- 
ment.  It  fufpended  their  attention  to  all  other  ob- 
jects :  thefe  became  comparatively  fmall,  when  fet 
againil  thofe  events  which  were  now  the  fubjed:  of 
univerfal  expectation. 

The  French,  in  particular,  were  longing  to  fee 
the  fword  drawn  by  both  parties.  Both  miniilry 
and  people  concurred  in  this  vafh ;  the  firil  in  full 
hope  of  difmembering  an  empire  of  which  they  be- 
gan to  iland  in  the  greateil  dread  ;  the  fecond  from 
popular  anipathy,  no  lefs  than  natural  impulfe  in 
favour  of  men  who  were  reprefented  as  ilruggling 
againil  their  oppreifors. 

From  thefe  caufes  France  was  more  intent  on  the 
tranfa&ions  now  taking  place  in  America,  than  any 
other  power.  She  beheld  with  pleafure  the  proba- 
bility of  a  moil  fanguinary  conteil  between  her  an-' 
cient  rival,  and  the  Colonies  which  ihe  had  taken  fo 
much  time  to  found  and  bring  to  maturity,  and  had 
protected  at  fo  vail  an  expence.  She  rejoiced  to  fee 
the  fruits  of  fo  much  fagacity  and  care,  the  pro- 
duce of  near  two  centuries,  on  the  point  of  being 
torn  for  ever  from  the  hands  that  planted  them, 
Her  only  apprehenfion  was,  that  a  fenfe  of  their 
mutual  intereils  might  reconcile  the  jarring  parties, 
and  prevent  them  from  coming  to  thofe  extremities 
into  which  her  clandeiline  endeavours  were  now  fe^ 
dulouily  exerted  to  precipitate  both. 

The 
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The  meeting  of  the  American  Congrefs  opened 
the  faireil  profpedtof  realizing  the  fanguine  expec- 
tations ihe  had  entertained,  that  America,  confid- 
ing in  her  flrength,  would  refufe  to  make  the  con- 
ceflions  demanded  by  Britain  ;  and  that  neither  of 
the  contendants  being  in  any  difpofition  to  yield, 
difputes  would  arife  to  iuch  a  height,  as  to  render 
an  appeal  to  force  unavoidable. 

.  Elated  with  thefe  ideas,  the  French  miniflry  view- 
ed this  meeting  of  the  Congrefs  as  the  firft  ftep  to 
the  great  revolution  they  were  looking  for.  The 
altercation,  from  being  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
gun and  maintained  by  individuals,  was  gradually 
become  a  national  quarrel  of  the  moft  ferious  na- 
ture. It  had  already  produced  an  effedl  of  the  laft 
importance  ;  it  had  united  all  America  under  one 
government  :  Britain  had  no  longer  a  fingle  Colo- 
ny to  contend  with ;  ihe  had  them  all  to  face  under 
one  denomination. 

The  difference  between  the  language  they  held 
when  a  funder,  and  the  flile  they  now  affumed,  was 
nianifeft  to  every  obferving  man.  They  did  not, 
indeed,  caft  off  at  once  all  refpedt  and  fubmiflion ; 
but  their  conceptions  were  bold  beyond  any  former 
precedent,  and  their  expreffions  were  animated  to 
a  degree  that  bordered  on  defiance. 

The  deliberations  of  Congrefs,  indeed,  were  at- 
tended with  fecrecy,'  and  the  daringnefs  of  their 
fpeeches  was  known  only  to  thofe  who  were  prefent : 
but  the  refult  of  thefe  deliberations  proved  in  what 
a  tone  they  had  been  conducted,  and  with  what 
Jdnd  of  fpirit  the  members  were  actuated, 

The  unufual  boldnefs  and  animation  that  accom- 
panied all  difcourfes  and  writings  of  private  indivi- 
duals, correfponded  with  the  ipiritednefs  of  their 
leaders  :  it  went  even  further,  As  they  were  not 
bound  by  formalities,  they  kept  no  meafures  in 
their  inveftives  againfl  the  politics  of  Britain  :  they 

fpoke 
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fpoke  like  men  who  well  forefaw  the  ifTue  of  the  con* 
reft ;  and  were  not  therefore  apprehenlive  of  the 
confequences  of  what  they  might  fpeak  or  write. 

The  time  is  come,  faid  they,  to  fix  ourfelves 
upon  a  flable  ground.  Let  us  at  once  know  our 
defliny  :  freedom  or  flavery  is  now  the  queftion  : 
fhall  we,  a  great,  a  numerous  people,  humbly  fub- 
mit  to  be  ruled  by  another  nation  that  has  not  con- 
quered us,  and  that  dwells  in  a  different  hemif- 
phere  ?  Let  our  courage  fir  ft  be  tried,  and  vidtory 
decide  between  us.  It  were  a  ihame  for  men  to 
yield  before  fuch  a  decifion. 

What  are  the  foundations  upon  which  they  ere<fl  a 
right  of  fovereignty  over  us  ?  Is  it  on  their  fupe- 
rior virtue,  or  brighter  capacity  ?  The  firft  they  have 
candour  enough  not  to  prefume  upon  :  they  frankly 
acknowledge  themfelves,  and  if  they  did  not,  we 
know  them  to  be  a  corrupt  and  venal  people  in  every 
thing  relating  to  politics  and  government.  With 
what  a  face  can  fuch  a  people  claim  the  prerogative 
of  governing  a  diflant  nation,  not  worfe,  if  not  bet- 
ter than  themfelves  ?  What  renders  fuch  a  claim 
the  more  unreafonable,  is  the  impoffibility  of  their 
being  acquainted  with  our  condition  fo  well  as  our- 
i elves.  A  fmall  number  of  thofe  who  compofe  their 
Parliament,  are  men  of  knowledge  and  experience  ; 
but  the  major  part  is  made  up  of  perfons  whofe 
wealth  only  could  have  feated  them  there  ;  and  fome 
of  whom  lie  under  the  imputation  of  a  bad  charac- 
ter. Shall  fuch  an  Aflembly,  chofen  by  a  diminu- 
tive proportion  of  the  people,  whofe  votes  are  al- 
moft  all  purchafed,  and  who  themfelves  will  fell 
their  own  to  the  higheft  bidder ;  ihall  fuch  an  Af- 
lembly arrogate  the  right  of  making  laws  for  us, 
who  are  as  knowing  as  themfelvs  in  general  mat- 
ters, and  much  more  competent  to  the  tafk  of  pro- 
viding for  our  own  welfare,  without  going  three 
thoufand  miles  to  afk  for  advice  ? 

Their 
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Their  capacity  we  refpeft,  indeed,  much  more 
than  their  virtue  ;  but  while  it  is  continually  prof- 
tituted,  it  is  much  more  dangerous  than  medio- 
crity of  talents  accompanied  by  good  intentions  : 
thefe  will  go  much  farther  in  promoting  the  good 
of  the  community,  than  brightnefs  of  genius  at- 
tended by  a  dubious  character.  But  allowing  their 
abilities  to  be  ever  fo  fplendid,  and  evenfuperior  to 
our  own,  ftill  we  have  capacity  enough  to  manage 
our  own  concerns ;  and  experience  has  mown  it  to 
a  proverb,  that  every  one  is  belt  converfant  in  his 
own  affairs. 

But  why  mould  we  diffemble  our  fentiments  on 
their  conduct  and  intentions  refpecting  America  ? 
They  planted  Colonies  with  no  other  view  than  to 
make  them  fubfervient  to  their  own  conveniency. 
While  unable  to  exercife  a  will  of  our  own,  we 
yielded  paffively  to  their  fuperior  power  ;  and  they 
made  the  moft  of  us  accordingly.  But  we  are  no- 
longer  in  that  infant  Hate  of  Colonifation,  which 
obliged  us  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  their  com- 
mands. While  their  behaviour  to  us  is -dictated  by- 
humanity,  we  fhall  gladly  remember  that  we  both 
originate  from  the  fame  anceftors;  but  if  they  con- 
iider  their  poffeffion  of  the  land  occupied  by  thefe 
in  former  ages,  as  a  title  to  lord  it  over  us,  we  arc 
not  fo  deftitute  of  fenie  or  fpirit,  as  to  admit  of  fo 
unjuft  and  groundlefs  a  claim.  We  arc  now  arrived 
at  a  period  of  ftrength  and  maturity  that  forbids  us 
to  bend  beneath  a  foreign  yoke  :  it  were  a  ihame, 
if  convinced  of  our  own  power  and  importance,  we- 
fhould  tamely  give  ourfelves  up  to  the  controul  of 
Another  people. 

Let  not  Britain,  therefore,  attribute  it  to  petu- 
lance or  difaffeftiori,  that  we  think  ourfelves  autho- 
rifed  to  affume  the  direction  of  our  own  affairs.  We 
are  willing,  we  are  defirous  to  remain  her  cverlaft-. 
ing  friends,  and  fellow  fubjects  tp  the  monarch  that 

wears 
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wears  her  crown  ;  but  let  her   not  deceive  herfeif 
with  a  vain  hope  that  we  fhall  defcend  any  lower. 

But  what  hopes  have  we,  on  the  other  hand,,  that 
Britain  will  accept  of  thefe  offers  ?  Fleets  and  ar- 
mies are  the  means  by  which  ihe  evidently  propofes 
to  retain  us  in  her  bonds.  Behold  what  is  now 
tranfacling  at  Bofton  :  this  is  a  true  earneft  of  the 
conduct  ihe  intends  to  hold  with  America. 

What  remains  to  be  done  in  our  fituation,  but 
manfully  to  face  the  dangers  that  threaten  us  ? 
When  attacked  with  fire  and  fword,  have  we  not  a 
right  to  repel  the  aflailants  with  the  like  weapons 
of  deftrudtion  ? 

The  eyes  of  Engliflimen  are  now  upon  us ;  and 
numbers,  perhaps  the  majority,  do  not  wifh  to  fee 
us  proftrate  burfelvcs  before  the  iron  rod  that  is  lift- 
ed over  our  heads.  They  would  defpife  us  for  fuch 
cowardice,  and  deem  us  unworthy  of  the  forefathers 
of  whom  we  make  fuch  a  boaft. 

Let  us  then  rouze  ourfelves.  Let  us  go  forth  and 
give  our  invaders  the  meeting.  Let  our  tongues 
and  our  pens  be  iilent,  until  our  deeds  have  proved 
that  we  have  fpoken  and  written  no  more  than  what 
we  dare  to  perform.  Until  this  is  done,  Britain 
will  not  think  that  we  deferve  to  be  treated  like 
Englifhmen. 

Such  was  the  ftile  and  manner  of  the  number- 
lefs  publications  that  appeared  in  America  at  this 
time. 

What  added,  doubtlefs,  considerably  to  the  zeal 
thus  manifested  in  the  common  caufe,  was  the  fpi- 
rit  exerted  upon  this  occaiion  by  the  independent 
clergy.  They  faithfully  adhered  to  the  people  ;  and 
by  their  conduct  and  difcourfes,  fhowcd  that  they 
confidered  thcmfelves  as  equally  interefled  with  the 
reft  of  the  community,  in  maintaining  its  various 
claims. 

There 
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There  is  probably  no  country  upon  earth  where 
the  inhabitants  are  more  under  the  influence  of  their 
preachers  than  New-England.  To  fpcak  with  im- 
partiality, they  arc  uttially  men  of  irreproachable 
character,  fincere  and  laborious  in  their  vocation, 
and  exemplary  in  their  lives  and  manners. 

Men  of  this  defcription,  many  of  whom  were 
eminent  for  their  learning  and  eloquence,  were 
powerful  afliftants  in  fpiriting  up  the  people  to  co- 
operate with  their  leaders  in  refilling  the  deligns  of 
Britain,  which  were  painted  to  them  in  all  the  co- 
lours of  injuflice  and  tyranny. 

The  difcourfes  addrefTed  to  the  people  from  the 
pulpits  in  New-England,  made  the  greater  impref- 
fion,  as  they  were  unbought  and  flowed  from  prin- 
ciple. The  caufe  of  the  public,  from  this  method 
of  fupporting  it,  became  more  facred  and  refped:- 
able.  It  created  a  kind  of  religious  attachment, 
and  infpired  men  with  an  enthuiiaftic  courage  to 
defend  it. 

The  confequence  was,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
New-England  took  up  arms  with  the  mod  confci- 
entious  perfuafion  of  the  juftice  and  re&itude  of  do- 
ing it.  They  went  to  the  field  of  battle,  convinced 
that  if  they  fell,  it  was  in  a  caufe  that  Heaven  ap- 
proved. Sentiments  of  this  kind  could  not  fail  to 
prodce  intrepidity. 

The  Congrefs  beheld  with  much  fatisfacYion  this 
univerfal  difpofition  to  coincide  with  the  meafures, 
which,  it  perceived,  mull  foon  be  taken  in  the 
prefent  circumflances.  From  the  irrefiftible  power 
of  the  Britifh  miniilry,  it  clearly  forefaw  that  the 
utmoft  efforts  would  be  made  to  reduce  America  by- 
force  of  arms.  '  The  refolutions  adopted  in  the  laft 
feffion  of  Parliament, '  left  no  hppes  of  reconcilia- 
tion otherwife  than  by  complying  with  the  acts  it 
had  lately  pafTed,  and  which  were  the  chief  caufe 
of  the  prefent  fermentation  throughout  America. 

That 
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That  AfTembly  was  duly  aware  of  the  clangers 
they  mull  encounter  in  fo  arduous  an  undertaking 
as  that  of  meeting  regular  troops  in  fight,  flufhed 
with  former  victories,  and  commanded  by  officers 
of  tried  valour  and  experience.  But  it  relied,  at 
the  fame  time,  on  the  nature  of  the  country  wherein 
the  war  would  be  waged  ;  full  of  paries  and  defiles, 
interfered  with  numberlefs  rivers  and  ftreams,  and 
covered  in  io  large  a  proportion  with  woods  and 
hills.  All  thefe  were  powerful  impediments  to  the 
motions  of  armies  ;  and  would  render  the  fuperior 
difcipline  of  the  Britifh  forces  much  lefs  formida- 
ble than  it  might  at  firft  appear. 

In  order  not:  to  be  wanting  to  themfelves  in  fo 
critical  an  exigency,  lifts  were  carefully  procured 
of  the  number  of  fencible  men  in  every  Colony, 
and  of  thole  efpecially  who  had  ferved  during  the 
laft  war.  As  no  more  than  twelve  years  had  inter- 
vened iince  that  period,  near  two  thirds  of  thofe 
who  had  borne  arms  at  that  time,  were  ftill  alive, 
if  one  may  'rely  on  the  computation  which  allows 
two  men  out  of  three  to  be  furviving  at  the  expira- 
tion of  ten  years. 

This  examination  of  their  refources  for  the  mili- 
tary lift,  was  far  from  unfatisfadory.  During  the 
progrefs  of  the  preceding  war,  more  than  forty 
thoufand  Americans  had  taken  the  field  in  their  fuc- 
ceilive  turns  :  their  (landing  complement  was  twenty- 
five  thoufand.  Allowing  for  the  various  accidents' 
concomitant  on  life,  a  fund  ftill  remained  confiding 
of  about  twelve  thoufand  men,  who  had  feen  actual 
lervice,  and  were  well  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of 
anus  and  military  diicipline. 


HAP. 
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Tranfaftions  in  Great  Britain  relating  to  tie  Colonies. 

AFTER  laying  the  foundation  of  the  republi- 
can fyftcm,  fo  long  propofed  by  the  leading 
men  in  America,  and  providing  for  an  effectual  re- 
fiftance  to  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain,  the   Con- 
greis  feparated,  after  a  feffion  of  near  two  months. 

Intelligence  of  the  meeting  and  tranfaclions  of 
this  AfFembly,  fpeedily  reached  England  ;  but  not- 
\yithftanding  their  importance,  they  did  not'feem 
to  occafion  much  alarm  to  the  generality  of  people. 
That  party  which  adhered  to  the  views  and  refolu- 
tions  of  the  miniftry,  placed  fo  much  confidence  in 
their  abilities,  and  in  the  meafures  which  they  had 
lately  taken  to  bring  the  Americans  to  obedience, 
that  they  felt  no  apprehenfion  on  account  of  the 
bold  proceedings  of  the  Congrefs.  They  looked 
upon  them  as  little  more  than  the  idle  clamours  of 
an  unruly  multitude,  which  the  exertion  of  a  pro- 
per fpirit  would  quickly  filence. 

The  other  party,  indeed,  viewed  thefe  proceed- 
ings in  a  very  different  light.  As  they  had  from 
the  commencement  of  the  difpute  taken  upon  them 
to  predict  an  univerfal  confederacy  of  America,  and 
ah  obilinate  refiftance  to  the  defigns  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, they  did  not.  fail  to  point  out  to  the  world, 
libw  true  and  well-founded  their  prognoftications 
liad  proved;  and  to  warn  people  not  to  advance  any. 
further  in  a  track  that  evidently  was  dangerous  in 
the  higheft  degree. 

But  the  public  had  loft  all  patience  on  this  fubjeCh 
So  much  had  been  afferted  and  contradi&ed  on  both 
iides  of  the  queflion,  it  was  involved  in  fo  many 
doubts  and  uncertainties,  that  the  bulk  of  the  na- 

tion 
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tion  began  to  drop  its  attention  to  American  topics* 
One  would  have  thought  by  the  indifference  with 
which  they  were  treated,  by  far  the  greateft  num- 
ber, that  they  had  reiblved,  as  it  were,  to  give 
themfelves  no  further  concern  about  them,  until 
fome  event  fhould  happen  of  fo  ferious  a  nature  as 
to  render  them  unqueftionably  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  nation  at  large, 
3oth  Nov.  when  a  new  Parliament  met,  which  foon 

1774*  appeared  to  be  no  lefs  difpofed  than  the 
former,  to  adopt  and  purftie  with  vigour  the  ideas 
and  views  of  the  miniflry  refpedting  America. 

The  Royal  fpeech  informed  them  of  the  difobe- 
dient  fpirit  ilill  prevailing  in  Maflachufet;  that  it 
was  abetted  by  the  other  Colonies ;  that  due  mea- 
fures  had  been  taken  to  enforce  the  a&s  pafTed  by 
the  late  Parliament;  that  an  inviolable  refolution 
had  been  embraced  to  maintain  the  fupremacy  of 
the  Britim  legislature  in  every  part  of  the  empire; 
and  that  in  the  fupport  of  fo  juil  a  determination, 
no  doubt  was  entertained  of  their  warmeft  concur- 
rence. 

An  addrefs  in  conformity  to  the  fentiments  cx- 
preiFed  in  this  fpeech,  was  voted  by  a  prodigious 
majority.  But  they  who  were  of  a  different  opi- 
nion, exerted  themlelves  on  this  occafion  with  un- 
common vigour ;  and  though  born  down  by  the 
weight  of  numbers,  did  not  feem  inclined  to  give 
up  any  part  of  the  conteft  upon  that  account. 

The  refufal  of  their  concurrence  was  founded  ort 
the  neceffity  of  a  find:  examination  of  what  the  pre- 
ceding Parliament  had  done,  before  they  ventured 
to  give  it  their  approbation*  The  refloration  of 
tranquility  in  America,  had  been  held  out  as  a  motive 
to  gain  approvers  of  the  meafures  adopted  in  the 
concluding  feffion  of  the  laft ;  it  became,  there- 
fore, thole  who  met  in  the  firft  feffion  of  the 

prefentj 
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.prefent,  to  examine  how  far  the  fuccefs  of  thofe 
meafures  correfponded  with  the  motives  from 
which  they  had  been  approved.  But  how  different 
was  the  profpect  from  that  which* had  been  pro- 
mifed  !  Inftead  of  that  peaceable  picture  which  mi- 
niilry  had  drawn  in  fuch  flattering  colours,  they 
beheld  all  America  in  flames  ;  and  it  would  require 
the  fkill  of  the  ableft  ftatefman  to  extinguifli  it. 

To  require  them  to  give  their  fandtion  to  the 
plans  in  agitation  among  minifters,  was  an  attempt 
to  impofe  upon  their,  common  fenfe  and  experience. 
It  was  inviting  them  to  add  fuel  to  a  fire  that  was 
confuming  one  of  the  nobleft  monuments  of  Britilh 
genius  and  induftry. 

America  was  now,  it  clearly  appeared,  to  be  de- 
voted to  minifterial  vengeance,  for  having  fully 
proved  the  incompetency  of  the  fchemes  that  were 
now  in  profecution.  With  what  prefumption  had 
its  immediate  fall  been  foretold,  beneath  the  ter* 
rors  awaiting  the  armaments  that  had  been  fent 
forth  ?  But  had  any  fupplicating  voice  been  heard 
among  the  Americans  ?  Were  they  not,  on  the 
contrary,  {landing  in  a  firm  and  compact  array,  pre- 
pared to  meet  our  utmoft  wrath,  and  full  of  confi- 
dence in  the  juftice  of  their  caufe. 

It  were  imprudence  in  the  extreme,  with  fuch  a 
fight  before  them,  to  go  forward  without  inquiring 
how  far  they  were  warranted  in  taking  fo  ferious  a 
Hep.  Speed  was  only  advifable  in  the  execution 
of  defigns  maturely  weighed  ;  but  no  deliberation 
had  preceded  thofe  of  which  miniflry  demanded 
their  approbation. 

Thofe  defigns  had  hitherto  been  attended  with  a 
kind  of  fatality.  .Whatever  had  been  done  in  con- 
fequence  of  them,  had  invariably  been  productive 
of  miichief.  Was  it  confiflent  with  prudence  to 
perfifl  in  a  fyftem  not  one  part  of  which  had  anfwer- 
cd  expectation  ?. 

VOL.  L   No.  4.  N  The 
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The  anfwer  to  thefe  objections  was,  that  fhe  be* 
haviour  of  America  was  fo  difrefpedtful,  and  even 
ib  threatening,  that  it  would  argue  a  total  want  of 
fpirit  to  let  it  pals  without  notice.  It  was  nugatory 
to  fay  that  the  Americans  were  perfuaded  of  the 
equity  of  their  caufe.  This  was  an  argument  that 
might  as  juftly  be  pleaded  in  justification  of  Great 
Britain.  But  who  was,  in  fuch  a  conteft,  to  decide 
of  its  recftitude  or  impropriety  >  If  Britain  ought 
not,  had  America  a  better  title  ?  The  conteil  was 
now  chiefly  from  that  quarter.  It  began  about  the 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  impofe  taxes  upon  America. 
In  compliance  with  the  \viihes  of  America,  Great 
Britain  virtually  relinquifhed  this  right,  by  repeal- 
ing every  money  adt  faving  one.  That  one  was  the 
leali  material  of  any  ;  its  produce  was  a  meer  trifle  : 
it  was  excepted  for  no  other  reafon  than  to  preferve 
the  honour  of  the  nation  :  the  Americans  knew  it ; 
but  nothing  would  fatisfy  the  Americans ;  their 
pride  and  obtlinacy  difdained  to  feel  for  the  honour 
of  Britain  :  an  unlimited  fubmifHon  to  their  de- 
mands, was  the  fole  condition  upon  which  they  de- 
clared themfelvcs  willing  to  be  reconciled. 

In  private  quarrels,  individuals  that  meant  re- 
conciliation, met  each  other  half  way  :  tta  party 
that  refuted  was  always  conlidered  as  the  moft  blame- 
able.  Now  Britain  had  gone  more  than  half  this 
way  ;  flie  had  gone  almoft  the  whole  ;  but  Ame- 
rica had  not  moved  a  iingle  ilep  from  the  ground 
upon  which  fhe  flood  at  firft  :  Ihe  feerned  imperi- 
oufly  to  wait  for  a  total  unreferved  acquiefcence  in 
her,  defires  on  the  part  of  Britain. 
-"This  was  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  refpec~live 
pofition  of  the  two  contendants.  Would  any  man 
that  wifhed  well  to  the  reputation  of  Britain,  re- 
quire that  fhe  ihould  humbly  iubmit  to  the  dictates 
of  America  ?  All  had  been  done  that  could  be  ex- 
pe'ftedby  the  friends  of  America  :  all  had  been  fa- 

crificed, 
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trificd,  the  honour  of  Britain  excepted  :  Heaven 
forbid  that  alfo  fhould  be  given  np  to  the  haugh^ 
tinefs  of  the  Americans.  They  alone  had  protracted 
theconteft,  by  refuting  all  condefcendance,  while  Bri- 
tain made  fo  many  conceflions*  Such  a  diffimilitude 
of  behaviour  made  it  neceffary  for  Britain  to  alter 
both  her  ftile  and  eondud:.  She  no  longer  exadted  taxes 
from  America ;  fhe  demanded  homage  and  refpedt ; 
ihe  felt  herfelf  intuited,  and  expedted  a  reparation 
of  her  honour  :  ihe  was  not  only  the  parent,  but 
the  protecting  ftate;  this  gave  her  a  fuperiority 
which  inconteftably  empowered  her  to  look  for  de- 
ference and  condefcenfion  in  her  dependants. 

The  very  nature  of  the  difpute  was  totally 
changed.  America  having  refufed  the  moft  {lender 
acknowledgment  of  the  fovereignty  of  Britain,  that 
could  in  the  prefent  circumftances  have  been  re- 
quired, was  guilty  of  a  wilful  and  daring  affront, 
which  merited  a  confpicuous  chaftifement.  Were 
Britain  to  refrain  from  inflidting  it,  her  fpirit  and 
her  power  would  equally  be  queftioned  3  and  if  fhe 
delayed  it,  the  evil  would  accumulate  by  an  in- 
creafe  of  infolence  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies, 
and  of  contempt  on  that  of  the  European  nations, 
which  had  already  teftified  their  furprife  at  the  pati- 
ence and  inadtion  of  the  Britifh  minifters,  under 
fuch  repeated  provocations* 

.  Such  was  the  ftile  of  the  debates  upon  this  a'd- 
drefs  :  they  were  equally  fpirited  in  both  Houfes  j 
but  it  was  carried  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  two 
hundred  and  fixty-four,  againft  feventy-three ;  and 
in  the  Houfe  of  .Lords  by  fixty^three  to  thirteen. 

Such  majorities  decided  at  once  the  fate  of  all 
Oppofition  to  miniitry ;  and  the  Americans  had  now 
full  intimation  given  them,  that  they  would  meet 
with  no  more  favour  from  the  J^refent  Parliament 
than  from  the  laft. 

N  2 
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But  the  firmnefs  and  perfeverance  of  this  bppo* 
fition  was  not  in  the  lead  diminilhed  by  the  profpedt 
of  the  numbers  it  would  have  to  encounter.  Small 
as  it  was  in  the  Upper  Houfc,  it  produced  a  pro- 
teft  which  concluded  with  thefe  remarkable  words : 
— "  Whatever  may  the  mifchievous  defigns,  or  the 
"  inconsiderate  temerity  which  leads  others  to  this 
fe  defperate  courfe,  we  wifh  to  be  known  as  perfons 
"  who  have  ever  difapproved  of  meafures  fo  per* 
fc  nicious  in  their  paft  effects,  and  their  future  ten- 
"  dency  ;  and  who  are  not  in  hafte,  without  in- 
f(  qi>;ry  or  information,  to  commit  ourfclves  in  de- 
"  clarations  which  may  precipitate  our  country 
"  into  all  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war." 

The  oppofition  in  Parliament  was  in  the  mean  time 
flrongly  feconded  by  the  merchants  of  London  and 
Briftol  trading  to  America.  As  they  were  fully  ap- 
prifed  of  the  confequences  that  muft  neceiTarily  in- 
fue  from  a  perfeverance  in  the  hoftile  meafures  re- 
folved  upon  with  North  America,  and  deeply  in- 
terefled  in  fuch  an  event,  they  exerted  their  whole 
influence  to  avert  it.  They  prepared  a  reprefen- 
t.ation  of  the  diilreiTes  they  would  unavoidably  fuf- 
fer  from  fuch  meafures,  and  pointed  out  circum- 
ilantially  the  various  detriments  that  would  arife 
from  them  to  the  public,  and  how  dearly  the  pro- 
fecution  of  them  muft  be  paid  for. 

This  oppofition  was  attended  with  another  of  no 
lefs  weight  and  confequence.  Mr.  Pitt,  now  Lord 
Chatham,  had  for  leveral  years  lived  a  retired  life, 
remote  from  the  bufy  fcenes  in  which  he  had  long 
acted  fo  confpicuous  a  part.  But  his  apprehenfions 
of  the  danger  impending  on  the  flate,  now  brought 
him  again  from  his  retreat.  Though  from  feveral 
caufes  his  popularity  was  diminifhed,  and  his  power 
much  leiiened,  yet  the  native  dignity  of  his  fupe- 
rior  genius,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  illuftrious 
part  he  had  acted  in  the  fen-ice  of  his  country,  could 

not 
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hot  fail  to  procure  him  attention  and  influence  to 
which  ever  lide  he  might  feem  to  incline. 

He  appeared  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  on  the  firft 
5oth  Jan.        day  of  their  meeting  after  the  Chrift- 
J775-  mas  recefs.    He  began  his  fpeech  by 

a  total  difTent  from  the  plan  purfuedin  America  by 
the  miniftry,  and  moved  for  an  addrefs  to  the  King, 
immediately  to  recall  the  troops  from  Bofton,  as  a 
neceffary  ftepto  all  reconciliation.  "  An  hour  now 
loft/'  faid  he,  "  in  allaying  the  ferment  in  Ame- 
rica, might  produce  years  of  calamity,  as  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  troops  rendered  them  and  the  Ameri- 
cans continually  liable  to  events  which  would  cut 
off  the  poflibility  of  a  reconciliation.  By  withdraw- 
ing them,  a  proof  of  confidence  and  good  will  would 
be  given  on  our  fide,  that  would  remove  jealoufy 
and  fufpicion  on  the  other.  This  was  a  preliminary 
ftep  of  an  indifpenfible  nature,  and  which  mult  be 
taken  previous  to  all  others.  It  would  be  the  fet- 
ting  of  our  foot  on  the  threihold  of  peace." 

He  animadverted  in  the  fevereft  terms  upon  the 
conduct  of  miniftry.  He  accufed  them  of  having 
deceived  the  nation,  by  mifreprefenting  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  Colonies,  and  by  imprefling  people  with 
an  idea,  that  the  difputes  and  difturbances  among 
them  were  the  affair  of  Bofton  only,  in  which  the 
reft  were  unconcerned,  and  which  a  fingle  regiment 
would  fuffice  to  quell.  Pie  pointedly  reprobated 
the  whole  fyftem  of  acts  and  regulations  lately  paf- 
fed  refpedting  them.  He  contended  not,  he  faid, 
for  indulgence,  but  juftice  to  America.  If  we  coii- 
fulted  our  intereft  or  our  dignity,  the  firft  advances 
to  peace  and  concord  fhould  come  from  us ;  as  con- 
ceffion  always  comes  with  a  better  grace,  and  more 
falutary  erTedts,  from  a  fuperior.  He  warned  them 
to  retract  in  time,  left  unfortunate  accidents  ihould 
Compel  them  to  fubmit  to  the  difgraceful  neceflity 
N  3  of 
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of  yielding  through  force,  what  they  might  hav$ 
'  had  the  credit  of  granting  through  kindnefs. 

He  concluded  a  long  and  animated  fpeech  upon  this 
important  occafion,  in  the  following  bold  and  ftjri- 
king  manner  : — "  If  the  minifters,"  faid  he,  "  thus 
perfevere  in  rnifadvifing  and  mifleadiqg  the  King, 
I  will'not  fay  that  they  can  alienate  the  affections  of 
his  fubjedts  from  his  crown;  but  I  will  affirm  they 
will  make  the  crown  not  worth  his  wearing  : — I  will 
not  fay  that  the  King  is  betrayed,  but  I  will  pro-? 
nounce  that  the  kingdom  is  undone." 

But  the  efforts  of  Lord  Chatham  in  favour  of  the 
Americans,  availed  them  nothing.  Coercion  was 
now  decifively  refolved  upon  by  the  majority,  anc} 
no  other  plan  was  allowed  to  be  admiffible.  They  re^ 
newed  all  the  arguments  tending  to  criminate  Ame-r 
rica,  and  to  juitify  the  conduct  of  miniflry.  The 
time  was  now  arrived,  faid  they,  for  a  final  re- 
folution  not  only  to  be  taken,  but  enforced.  Par- 
liament is  determined  to  be  obeyed;  America,  re - 
fufe$  obedience  ;  what  then  but  force  can  decide? 
To  poftpone  coercion  after  fo  many  threats,  wou!4 
be  derogating  from  the  national  dignity.  Delays 
in  fp  urgent  a  bufinefs  would  defeat  it  without  re-r 
medy,  as  the  Americans  were  daily  increafing  their 
preparations  and  itrength  tq  encounter  it.  Years 
had  elapfed  fince  it  had  been  the  duty  qf  Great  Bri- 
tain  to  employ  her  fuperiprity  of  means  in  crufhing 
this  rebellious  fpirit :  fhe  had  fuffered  it  already  to 
go  toq  far.  But  if  relying  on  the  groundlefs  hope 
that  America  might  be  reclaimed  by  other  meafures, 
fhe  neglected  thofe  of  compuliion,  Ihe  would  only 
render  it  a  taik  of  more  difficulty  to  employ  them 
fuccefsfully  in  future,  as  flie  would  certainly  find 
to  her  coil,  that  fhe  muft  employ  them  at  laft, 
however  unwilling,  if  fhe  meant  to  retain  any  power 
over  the  Colonies, 

After 
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After  a  violent  conteit,  fupported  chiefly  by  a 
repetition  of  what  had  fo  frequently  been  urged,  the 
motion  was  rejedled  by  a  majority  of  fixty-eight  to 
eighteen, 

In  the  mean  time,  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers throughout  the  kingdom,  in  imitation  of  thole 
of  London  and  Briftol,  laid  a  variety  of  petitions 
before  Parliament  againil  the  hoitilc  projedts  of  the 
minifhy  refpedting  America. 

The  treatment  ofthefe  petitions  was  remarkable: 
they  were  highly  difpleafing  to  the  people  in  power, 
as  tending  directly  to  defeat  all  the  purpofes  they 
had  fo  much  at  heart ;  but  as  they  could  no*  be  re- 
jected with  a  high  hand,  without  adding  confidera- 
bly  to  the  multitude  who  oppofed  the  miniftry,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  take  them  into  conlidc- 
ration,  which  was  not  to  take  place  till  after  a  pre- 
vious committee  on  the  affairs  of  America. 

The  reafon  affigned  for  feparating  thefe  two  ob- 
jedts,  was,  that  the  confederation  of  commercial, 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  political  matters ;  each 
of  thefe  being  fufficiently  perplexing,  without 
other  embarraiFment.  While  the  attention  of  the 
Houfe  was  taken  up  with  the  one,  it  ought  not 
therefore  to  be  diftradted  by  the  other  :  both  to- 
gether would  puzzle  and  perplex ;  but  afunder, 
would  be  difcuiFed  with  much  more  eafe  and  per- 
fpicuity. 

But  oppofition  would  not  admit  of  fuch  a  reafon- 
ing.  To  difunite  politics  from  commerce,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  bufinefs  of  America,  were  dividing,  in  a 
manner,  the  body  from  the  foul.  To  whatpurpofe 
fhould  we  concern  ourfelves  about  America,  unlefs 
it  were  for  the  fake  of  commerce  ?  But  were  it 
otherwife,  there  was  no  clafs  of  men  whofe  cor- 
refpondence  affiiled  more  in  the  illuftration  of  po- 
litical knowledge  than  that  of  merchants  ;  they  cor- 
refponded  upon  all  fubjedts  neceffary  for  each  others 
N  4  in  for- 
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information  ;  among  thefe  the  political  occurrences 
of  the  times  conftituted  a  principal  part;  as  ac- 
cording to  thefe,  they  regulated  their  mercantile 
proceedings.  To  exclude  the  intelligence  that  muft 
arife  from  blending  commerce  with  politics,  would 
therefore  be  extremely  unwife,  efpecially  in  a  cafe 
where  they  were  fo  intimately  linked  as  in  all  that 
related  to  the  Britiih  Colonies. 

To  defer  the  hearing  of  thefe  petitions  till  the 
other  committee  had  fat,  was  in  effect  to  reject 
them.  They  were  intended  as  reafons  to  influence 
that  very  committee  againft  the  propofals  of  mini- 
ftry.  The  truth  was,  they  were  dreaded  as  the 
moft  formidable  objections  to  thefe  propofals,  and 
were  not,  for  that  reafon,  to  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  lifts,  till  the  enemy  they ,.were  to  combat,  had 
moved  off  the  field  triumphantly,  under  pretence 
that  no  antagonift  appeared  to  oppofe  them, 

But  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  equally  decifive 
for  minifterial  meafures  with  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 
The  queftion  was  carried  in  their  favour  by  one 
hundred  and  ninety-feven,  againft  eighty-one, 

In  confequence  of  this  decifion,  the  petitions  that 
had  been  prefented  from  London,  Briftol,  Liver- 
pool, Manchefler,  Norwich,  Birmingham,  Glaf- 
gow,  and  other  commercial  towns,  were  fucceffively 
consigned  to  what  was  then  humourouily  entitled 
the  Committee  of  Oblivion, 

But  the  merchants  of  London  were  determined 
not  to  give  up  a  conteft  of  fo  weighty  a  kind,  with- 
out teilifying  to  the  world  how  much  they  thought 
the  proceedings  of  adminiilration  were  contrary  to 
found  policy.  They  drew  up  a  kind  of  proteft,  in 
which  they  aflerted,  that  the  connection  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  was  principally  of  a 
commercial  nature,  as  the  benefits  derived  from  it: 
to  each  were  chiefly  fu'ch.  During  a  century,  and 
the  wifdomqf  Parliament  Jia,d  been  perpetu- 
ally 
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ally  employed  in  encrealing  and  encouraging  the 
trade  carried  on  between  them,  as  an  objecl  of  the 
lail  importance.  That  the  manifold  regulations 
adopted  for  the  mutual  profperity  of  the  Colonies 
and  the  mother  country,  formed  the  great  political 
chain  that  united  them  to  each  other.  Queitions 
of  commerce  and  policy,  wherein  both  are  con- 
cerned, ought  therefore  never  to  be  divided,  but 
examined  jointly,  as  compering  a  whole,  of  which 
the  parts  can  never  be  well  perceived,  unlefs  they 
are  placed  in  one  point  of  view. 

This  remonftrance  was  prefented  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  previous  committee  to  take  place. — • 
It  was  warmly  feconded  by  the  oppolition,  who  in- 
iiiled  on  the  indignity  offered  to  fo  refpedlable  a 
body  as  the  merchants  of  London,  in  referring  the 
petition  to  a  mock  examination.  A  direct  refufal 
would  have  been  lefs  mortifying. 

As  to  the  pretence  fo  ftrongly  urged,  that  a  dif- 
cuffion  of  commercial  matters  would  create  a  delay 
in  the  profecution  of  meafures  of  more  confequence^ 
it  was  unjuft  and  groundlefs.  No  meafures  could 
equitably  be  formed  without  fuch  a  difcuffion  ;  and 
the  time  required  for  it  would  not  be  of  fufficienc 
length  to  invalidate  any  meafures  that  might  follow 
in  confequence  of  fo  proper  and  neceflary  a  dif- 
cuffion. 

Such  a  proceeding,  it  was  further  alledged,  was 
unparliamentary  :  it  pre-fuppofed  a  knowledge  and 
conviction  in  miniflers  that  the  queftion  would  be 
carried  according  to  their  wifhcs ;  this  indeed  was  not: 
furprizing:  but  what  was  truly  intolerable,  it  took 
away  the  very  forms  that  fho.uld  be  obferved  in  tranf- 
actions  of  this  kind,  and  prevented  thole  who  had  a 
clear  right  to  it,  from  ftating  their  objections  to  the 
meafures  that  paiTed  againU:  their  fuffragcs. 

But  the  fad:  was,  the  iiltimate  decition  of  mini-? 
ilers  was  already  taken ;  they  were  tired  of  hearing 
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fo  many  fpeeches,  of  which  they  knew  beforehand 
the  inefncacy.  War  was  now  the  word ;  and  not- 
withftanding  no  weightier  reafon  could  be  given  for 
not  attending  to  what  the  merchants  had  to  fay  than 
this  very  determination,  yet  that  was  the  very  mo- 
tive that  impelled  miniflers  to  refufe  them  a  hear- 
ing, left  theie  ihould  make  it  appear  how  unwiie  it 
was  to  precipitate  the  nation  into  fuch  a  meafure. 

And  yet  in  cafe  of  a  war,  whom  were  they  bound 
to  confult  with  more  attention  and  deference  than 
the  mercantile  claffes,  upon  whom  principally  de- 
pends the  arrangement  of  finances,  and  thofe  pecu- 
niary refources  without  which  war  cannot  be  waged. 
In  whatever  light  therefore  the  point  in  queition 
\vas  confidered,  every  motive  concurred  to  induce 
the  miniitry  to  pay  the  mod  ferious  regard  to  the 
reprefentations  laid  before  them  by  fo  great  a  num- 
ber of  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

In  anfwer  to  the  oppofition,  it  was  alledged,  that 
faction  had  the  principal  hand  in  framing  of  the  pe- 
titions fo  much  recommended.  The  merchants 
had  hitherto  teftified  the  fulled  reliance  on  the  dif- 
cretion  of  Parliament ;  why  Ihould  they  feize  an 
occafion  of  this  kind  to  exprefs  their  doubts  of  its 
willingnefs  to  confult  their  interefts,  and  its  ability 
to  do  it  effectually  ? 

The  trade  of  Great  Britain  to  America  was  in 
truth  highly  beneficial ;  but  this  was  owing  to  the 
dependent  fituation  of  our  Colonies  :  were  they  per- 
mitted to  encroach  on  the  fuperiority  of  Britain, 
and  to  break  through  the  regulations  that  had  been 
framed  with  fo  much  care  and  fagacity  to  fecure  it, 
the  advantages  refulting  from  their  commerce, 
would  gradually  diminish,  and  become  undeferving 
of  the  iblicitude  with  which  England  had  fo  invari^ 
ably  attended  to  the  protection  and  welfare  of  her 
American  dependencies. 

Diflant  poifeflions  required  an  equal  mixture  of 
lenity  and  finnnefs  in  the  manner  of  governing 

them, 
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them,  America,  it  could  not  be  denied,  had  ex- 
perienced hitherto,  much  more  of  the  firft  than  of 
the  lail.  Prefuming  on  its  flourilhing  condition, 
and  glorying  in  its  Itrength,  it  now  aimed  at  an 
abatement  of  that  fupcriority  on  the  fide  of  Britain, 
\vhich  had  been  exercifed  ever,  fince  the  foundation 
of  hor  Colonies,  without  the  leal!:  complaint  or  ap- 
pearance of  ditiat  is  faction*  But  ihould  Britain  re- 
lax of  thofe  rights  ihe  had  fo  long  maintained,  and 
enjoyed  without  difpute,  the  merchants  themfelves 
would  be  the  fir  ft  to  feel  the  confequences,  and  to 
arraign  the  imprudent  indulgence  of  thofe  mini- 
iters  who  Ihould,  from  ill-founded. motives  gf  po^ 
Jicy,  comply  with  the  unreafonable  requefts  of  the 
Coloniits, 

True  it  was,  that  war,  and  its  concomitances, 
were  a  terrible  object  to  behold ;  but  they  were 
fometimes  necelTary,  to  prevent  greater  evils. — • 
What  evil  could  befal  a  trading  nation  fo  much  to 
be  dreaded,  as  the  lofs  of  its  commerce  r — Was 
America  to  proceed  in  the  courfe  it  had  begun,  a 
few  years  would  fullice  to  fet  her  free  from  all  thofe 
restraints  that  render  the  poffefjion  of  her  valuable 
to  Great  Britain. 

The  chief  of  thefe  reftraints  was  the  navigation 
act.  But  though  the  flricl  obfervance  of  this,  and 
the  feveral  injunctions  laid  upon  them,  might  wear 
the  appearance  of  feverity,  yet  they  contributed  to 
the  reciprocal  advantage  of  both  parties,  by  en~ 
couraging  the  native  produce  of  the  Colonies,  and 
enabling  Britain  not  only  to  defend  them  with  her 
arms,  but  to  grant  them  immenfe  fums  of  money 
in  annual  bounties  upon  every  article  of  trade  which 
they  could  either  difc.over  or  improve. 

It  had  been  repeatedly  demoniirated  by  fact,  no 
lefs  than  by  argument,  that  the  intereft  of  both 
Great  Britain  arid  America  confifted  in  the  prefer- 

vation 
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Vatlon  of  the  commercial  fyftem  fo  long  eflablifhed 
between  them.  By  adhering  to  it,  they  had  both 
profpered  in  a  wondeful  degree  ;  and  it  might  with 
great  truth  be  added,  that  the  proportion  of  that 
profperity  was  evidently  greater  in  every  eflential 
refpedt  on  the  fide  of  America,  than  on  that  of 
Great  Britain.  In  proof  of  this,  without  entering 
into  any  further  detail,  let  the  refpedive  condition 
of  the  commonalty  be  viewed  in  both  counries,  and 
and  let  an  impartial  obferver  decide  which  is  the 
moil  enviable  of  the  two. 

The  demands  of  the  Americans  were  confequently 
ungenerous  and  ill-timed.  They  were  fully  confcious 
of  the  greater  eafe  of  circumflances  attending  the 
generality  of  individuals  among  them,  and  of  the 
oppreffive  burdens  with  which  they  were  loaded  in 
Britain.  They  knew  the  exigencies  of  the  parent 
ftate,  and  with  what  difficulty  fhe  bore  up  againft 
the  embarrafTments  that  furrounded  her.  Was 
this  therefore  a  feafon  to  cavil  about  requests  not 
attended,  perhaps,  with  all  the  formality  which 
their  pride  exadted,  but  certainly  founded  upon  the 
ilridfceft  necedity,  and  of  which  nothing  could  war- 
rant the  refufal. 

Were  that  perpetual  pica  of  the  Americans  fincere, 
• — apprehenfion  for  their  juft  rights  and  immunities, 
they  would  ere  now  have  deviled  fome  expedient  to 
aiiiit  Great  Britain  in  fuch  a  method  as  might  prove 
equally  ufeful  to  her,  and  agreeable  to  their  own 
ideas.  But  during  a  conteii  that  had  laded  now 
ten  years,  they  had  not  made  a  fingle  propofal, — 
This  Ihowed,  beyond  the  power  of  contradiction, 
that  it  was  not  the  manner  of  afking  their  afflftance 
which  difplealed  them,  ib  much  as  the  very  matter 
itfelf.  They  were  fecretly  determined  to  give  none  ; 
and  their  whole  ftudy  was  to  hide  this  determination, 
under  the  pretence  of  an  illegality  in  the  mode  of 
applying  to  them  for  fuch  purposes, 

Were 
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Were  conceffions  to  be  made  until  the  Americans 
were  entirely  fatisfied,  would  their  warmeft  advo- 
cate (land  up  and  name  the  laft  of  their  demands  ? 
They  were  indefinite;  and,  in  truth,  aimed  at  a  to- 
tal repeal  of  whatever  might  feem  obnoxious  to 
their  immediate  intereft.  But  that  and  their  real 
intereft  differed  greatly.  A  deprivation  of  the  com- 
mercial and  political  fupport  they  derived  from 
Great  Britain,  would  be  the  greateft  unhappinefs 
that  could  befal  them.  But  this  they  muil  fubmit 
to,  if  they  ihould  ever  fucceed  in  the  purfuit  of 
that  clelufive  phantom  of  independence  of  all 
controul  from  Britain,  which  was  fo  erroneoufly  re- 
prefented  as  the  happieil  fituation  they  could  at* 
tain. 

Conceffions,  in  fhort,  were  not  the  true  method 
of  reclaiming  the  Americans.  They  might  appear 
fuch  to  the  mercantile  clafTes,  from  the  facility  of 
making  them,  and  the  fpeed  with  which  tranquility 
would  be  reftored.  But  how  long  would  this  tran- 
quility remain  unihaken  ?  No  longer  than  till  the 
merchants  of  Great  Britain  had  found  how  much 
their  intereft  would  fuffer  from  the  confequences  of 
thofe  conceffions.  This  would  quickly  be  difco- 
vered,  when,  unfettered  by  regulations,  the  Co- 
lonies received  the  produce  of  other  countries,  and 
carried  their  own  wherever  they  thought  proper. 
This  was  the  point  they  inconteftably  aimed  at, 
however  they  might  pretend  to  the  contrary.  Not- 
withflanding  their  boaft  of  the  vaft  bufinefs  tranl- 
acled  with  Great  Britain,  it  was  well  known  to 
arife  from  the  prodigious  credit  they  were  indulged 
with  here,  and  could  not  expect  elfewhere. 

True  it  was,  that  fome  years  might  elapfe  be- 
fore thefe  evils  would  be  difcovered ;  but  they 
would  infallibly  arrive,  and  their  progrefs,  though 
iilent  and  unnoticed  at  fir  ft,  would  neverthelefs  be 
fleady  and  progreffive,  until  they  became  fo  power- 
ful 
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ful  as  not  to  be  remedied.  Now  therefore  was  thd 
feafon  to  obviate  them,  before  they  had  taken  tod 
deep  a  root,  and  while  the  ilrength  of  Britain  was 
adequate  to  their  eradication. 

Confederations  of  lefs  importance  ha'd  often  put 
arms  into  the  hands  6f  Britain  :  why  ihould  fhe  he- 
iitate  in  a  cafe  like  the  prefent,  where  honotir  and 
intereft  unitedly  call  upon  her  for  the  mofl  fpeedy 
and  vigorous  exertions  ?  The  merchants  were  wont 
heretofore  to  fecond  the  wifhes  of  the  miniftry,  in* 
Head  of  oppoiing  them  :  if  they  were  alarmed  at 
the  fufpeniion  of  thofe  profits  accruing  from  com- 
merce, it  was  an  inconvenience  to  which  they  had 
frequently  fubmitted  :  their  enemies  would  expe- 
rience as  many,  if  not  more  ;  and  it  were  unworthy 
of  the  character  they  had  fo  long  fuilained,  to  yield 
to  indignities  for  the  fake  of  profit. 

But  the  loffes  in  prefent  contemplation  were  no- 
thing in  comparifon  to  thofe  that  would  follow  in 
future,  ihould  Britain,  from  a  fpiritlefs  fondnefs  for 
temporary  quiet,  give  up  tamely  thofe  advantages 
that  would  infue  from  a  refolute  maintenance  of  he? 
juft  rights.  This  was  a  policy  hitherto  unknown  id 
this  country,  where,  inilead  of  hefitation  and  back- 
wardnefs,  her  councils  had  always  been  noted  for  the 
ardour  and  celerity  with  which  they  were  infpired, 
whenever  the  caufe  of  the  public  was  in  agitation- 

Thefe  were  the  fcope  and  purport  of  the  number- 
lefs  arguments  that  filled  both  the  Parliament  and 
the  nation.  But  fuch  was  the  heat  and  violence  of 
parties  at  this  juncture,  that  arguments'  alone  did 
not  fuffice  to  exhale  it.  All  bounds  of  decency 
were  overleaped  in  this  unfortunate  contention. 
Scurrility  and  invective  were  fubftituted  in  lieu  of 
of  realbning  ;  and  animofity  fuperceded  all  the  rules 
of  civility  and  decorum. 

Never  did  miniftry  and  oppofltion  engage  with  fo 
muck  warmth  as  on  the  prefent  occafion.  The  latter, 

who 
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Vv'lio  felt  how  light  they  were  in  the  fcale  of  power, 
exerted  all  their  eloquence  and  abilities  in  order  to 
render  their  antagonifts  odious.  They  re.prefented 
them  as  incapable,  neglectful,  and  incontinent  ; 
and  the  acts  framed  under  their  aufpices,  as  the  ofT- 
fpring  of  falfe  information  and  ignorance.  They 
were  threatened  with  a  fevere  vengeance,  when  the 
day  fhould  come,  as  it.mnft  at  laft,  that  the  nation 
would  open  its  eyes  to  the  iniquity  of  their  admini- 
ftration. 

The  laft  Parliament  was  defcribed  as  deeply  par- 
ticipating of  their  guilt;  and  no  language  was  fpar- 
ed  in  drawing  it  in  the  inoft  defamatory  colours. 
Among  a  variety  of  charges,  one  in  particular  ipe- 
cified,  that  it  began  its  political  life  with  a  viola- 
tion of  the  facred  right  of  election  in  the  cafe  of 
Middlefex,  that  it  died  in  the  act  of  Popery,  by 
eftablifhing  the  Romiih  religion  in  Canada,  and -had 
left  a  rebellion  in  America,  as  a  legacy  to  the 
nation. 

The  final  conclusion  of  this  fcene  of  altercation 
and  inveteracy  was,  that  the  motion  in  favour  of 
the  merchants  petition  was  rejected  by  a  divifion  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  eighty-nine.  . 

But  oppofition  was  not  alone  in  this  day  of  trial. 
America  feconded  them  llrenuouily  in  the  perfons 
of  her  agents,  one  of  whom,  on  this  memorable 
occafion,  was  Doctor  Franklin,  whole  genius  and 
abilities  had,  at  the  time  of  the  flamp  act,  been  fo 
fuccefsfully  exerted  in  the  fervice  of  his  country. 

Thefe  gentlemen  prefented  a  petition,  originally 
addreffed  by  the  American  Congrefs  to  the  King, 
who  had  referred  it  to  Parliament. 

Hereupon  a  violent  debate  immediately  arofe. 
No  petition,  it  was  argued,  could  be  received  from 
the  continental  Congrefs.  It  was  no  legal  body ; 
and  to  admit  of  any  hearing  on  their  behalf,  would 
be  a  fort  of  recognition  of  their  legality.  The  ge- 
neral 
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neral  Afifemblies,  and  their  agents,  were  the  only 
lawful  reprefentatives  of  the  Colonies  :  none  elfe 
would  be  admitted. 

The  reply  was,  that  no  government  fubfifted  in 
the  Colonies.  Popular  commotions,  acts  of  Par- 
liament, and  dhTolutions,  had  feverally  put  an  end 
to  it.  It  was  now  incumbent  on  Parliament  to  co- 
operate in  reftoring  it.  The  Congrefs  confided  of 
perfons  of  great  influence  in  America,  who  were 
highly  defirous  to  prevent  the  continuation  of  the 
d Horde f 9  :  they  deferved,  therefore,  to  be  heard, 
if  not  as  a  public  body,  at  leafl  as  individuals  of 
character.  Petitions  were  the  acknowledged  right 
of  fubje&s  of  all  denominations ;  and  it  would  ill 
become  the  Britifli  Parliament  to  reject  one  that 
came  recommended  by  Ib  many  motives  to  give  it 
at  lead,  a  civil,  if  not  a  favourable  reception. 

It  behoved  Parliament  in  fo  dangerous  a  crifis  as 
the  prefent,  to  beware  of  treating  petitions  or  peti- 
tioners with  fupercilioufnefs  :  they  ought,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  encouraged,  as  pombly  the  readier!, 
and,  indeed,  now  the  only  means  of  preventing  in- 
finite mifchiefs.  Thefe  mifchiefs  were  evidently 
impending,  and  would  fall  heavily  and  fpeedily  on 
Britain  and  America,  if  not  prevented  with  the  ut* 
moil  diligence. 

Parliament  ought  to  rejoice  at  the  humility 
adopted  by  Congrefs,  and  receive  its  addrefTes  with 
the  more  rcadinefs,  as  a  refufal  would  cut  off  all 
means  of  communication  with  fo  refpedtable  a 
body;  which,  though  not  affemblcd  according  to 
the  legal  forms,  was  in  fad:  the  moil  powerful 
and  important  afTembly  at  prefent  in  North  Ame- 
rica. 

It  ought  to  be  duly  remembered,  that  it  was 
chiefly   by  rejecting  petitions,  America  had  been 
brought  to  its  prefent  condition  of  turbulence  and 
confufion.     This  pointed  out  the  neceflity  of  act- 
ing 
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irig  dtherwife,  unlefs  it  was  refolved  to  accelelate 
rebellion*  This  would  infallibly  be  produced  by 
a  refufal  to  attend  to  the  prefent  petition.  It  was 
the  duty  of  Parliament  to  receive  it,  as  the  very  in- 
tent of  their  fitting  was  to  hear  and  redrefs  the 
grievances  of  the  fubjedti 

After  an  ineffectual  ftruggle^  the  American 
agents  had  the  mortification  of  feeing  the  petition 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
to  fixty-eight; 

In  the  mean  time  a  conciliatory  plan  was  prepar- 
ing by  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  Preferving  the  un- 
dauntednefs  and  perfeverance  of  his  character,  he 
refolutely  determined  to  exert  his  whole  abilities 
in  oppofition  to  the  hoflile  fchemes  propofed  by 
miniftry. 

To    this  effecT:,    he  laid  before  the    Houfe  of 

i ft.  Feb.     Lords  a  bill,  the  intent  of  which  was 
17J$»       to  fettle  the  troubles  in  America,  and  to 
afifert,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fupreme   legiilative 
authority  and  fuperintending  power  of  Great  Bri- 
tain dver  the  Colonies; 

He  requeued  the  Houfe,  in  the  mofl  earneil  and 
pathetic  terms,  fincerely  to  affift  in  fo  falutary  a 
work  ;  to  lay  afide  the  prejudices  of  party,  and  to 
confider  well  the  importance  of  the  fubjecl:  before 
therm 

The  contents  of  this  famous  bill  were,  a  fpecific 
acknowledgment  of  the  fupremacy  of  the  legiflature, 
and  the  fuperintending  power  df  the  Britiih  Parlia- 
ment. It  declared  that  no  taxes  or  charges  ihould  be 
levied  in  America  but  with  the  free  confent  of  their 
AiTemblies;  It  afTerted  a  fight  in  the  Crown  td 
keep  and  flation  a  military  force  eftablifhed  by  law^ 
In  any  part  of  its  dominions ;  but  declared,  that  it 
could  not  be  lawfully  employed  to  enforce  implicit 
and  illegal  fubmiffioni  It  authorifed  the  holding  of 

Yoti  L  No.  A*.  O  a  Con- 
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a  Congrcfs  in  order  to  recognize  the  fupremc  fove* 
reignty  of  Great  Britain  over  the  Colonies,  and  to 
fettle,  at  the  fame  time,  an  annual  revenue  upon 
the  Crown,  difpofable  by  Parliament,  and  applica- 
ble to  the  exigeacies  of  the  nation.  On  complying 
with  thefe  conditions,  the  afts  complained  or  by 
Congrefs  were  to  be  fufpended,  with  every  other 
meaiure  pointed  out  as  a  grievance ;  and  the  con- 
ftitution  of  their  governments  to  remain  as  fettled 
by  their  charters. 

x  But  this  bill,  of  which  the  illuftrious  framer  had 
conceived  fo  much  hopes,  met  with  the  fate  of 
every  propofal  that  had  been  made  in  favour  of 
America.  It  was  oppofed  with  univerfal  violence, 
condemned  without  referve,  and  pronounced  at 
once  totally  inadmiffible. 

The  reafons  alledged  for  this  immediate  and  en- 
tire condemnation,  was  its  evident  partiality  to 
America,  by  the  Various  conceffions  it  enacted,  and 
in  particular  by  empowering  the  Colonies  to  aiTem- 
ble  in  Congrefs ;  a  meafure  which,  of  all  others, 
was  the  moil  offeniive  to  the  dignity  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  moil  injurious  to  its  intereils. 

The  fufpeniion  of  the  adls  to  which  they  object- 
ed, was,  in  fadl,  a  repeal.  Were,  for  inilance,  the 
Admiralty  Courts  to  be  abrogated,  what  would  be- 
come of  the  navigation  adt  ?  The  rebellious  fchemcs 
of  America  were  no  fecret :  they  pretended  griev- 
ances ;  but  meant,  in  reality,  to  put  an  end  to  all 
authority  of  Great  Britain  among  them.  It  were 
the  height  of  infatuation  to  think  of  conceffions, 
with  fo  many  proofs  of  their  antipathy  to  Britain. 
It  was  the  bufinefs  of  every  friend  to  his  country, 
to  combat  their  hoitile  difpofition  with  undaunted 
firmnefs,  and  by  no  means  to  appear  pliant  and 
yielding  while  they  afiumed,  in  all  their  behaviour 
fuch  an  air  of  enmity  and  defiance. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  afTertions,  it  was  urged,  were  not  riieer 
Words  called  up  for  the  purpofe  of  a  debate.  They 
were  prompted  by  matters  of  fad:,  and  were  un- 
happily but  too  well  founded,  While  they  were 
deliberating  within  thefe  walls,  the  inhabitants  of 
America  had  actually  taken  the  field.  They  had 
attacked  one  of  the  King's  garrifons,  mattered  it, 
and  feized  all  the  (lores  and  ammunition  for  their 
own  ufe,  to  be  employed  againft  Britain.  Who 
could,  after  this,  open  his  mouth  in  their  defence  or 
favour  ?  They  were  no  longer  entitled  to  either.— 
They  had  now  thrown  off  the  mafk,  and  fhown 
rhemfelves,  what  they  were,— inveterate  enemies 
to  Britain. 

From  thefe  caufes  it  was  moved,  that  the  bill 
introduced  as  conciliatory,  fhould  be  thrown  out,  in 
the  very  firft  inilance.  In  this  motion  the  minifte- 
rial  party  concurred  without  the  leail  hefitation. — • 
The  circumftance  above-mentioned  of  feizing  a 
King's  fort,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  warmth 
and  haflinefs  with  which  the  bill  was  rejected.  Such 
conduct  in  the  Americans  was  not  unjuftly  looked 
upon  as  a  commencement  of  hoftilities. 

But  the  fpirit  of  Lord  Chatham  did  not  yield  to 
the  majority  by  which  his  plan  was  fo  completely 
defeated.  He  fupported  their  attacks  with  all  the 
fire  of  his  former  years,  and  defended  it  by  a  vari- 
ety of  reafonings. 

While  minifters,  faid  he,  reprefented  America  as 
in  aftateof  rebellion,  it  behoved  every  man  prefect 
to  exercife  his  capacity  for  the  quelling  of  it*  No 
plan  had  hitherto  appeared  in  that  Houfe  for  fo  ne- 
cefTary  a  purpofe.  To  what  could  this  be  imputed, 
but  to  a  negligence  abfolutely  criminal  in  fo  ardu- 
ous a  fituation  of  public  affairs  ?  When  every  exer- 
tion fhould  be  made  to  prevent  the  calamities  that 
were  fo  fait  approaching ;  and  that  could  not  be  ob- 
O  a  viated 
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viated  by  any  other  method  fo  effe&ually,  as  By  a 
plan  of  reconciliation.  It  was  to  invite  minifters 
to  embrace  friendly  meafures,  that  he  had  employed 
himfelf  in  framing  propofals  of  that  tendency,  which 
he  adduced  a  multitude  of  reafons  to  prove,  were 
the  only  effectual  means  to  fettle  the  peace  of  Ame- 
rica upon  a  flable  and  permanent  ban's. 

His  opinion  was  fupported  by  the  concurrence 
of  other  Lords  in  the  oppoiition.  They  contended 
that  it  was  highly  unreafonable  to  reject  with  fo  lit- 
tle difcuflion,  a  bill  that  tended  to  bring  about  a 
pacification  fo  much  wanted  on  both  fides  of  the 
Atlantic.  What  would  the  Americans  think,  when 
they  heard  with  what  impetuoiity  all  proportions 
of  peace  and  amity  with  them  were  attacked  by  fo 
refpe&able  a  body  as  the  Peerage  of  Great  Britain  ? 
Would  they  not  inftantly,  and  juftly  conclude,  that 
all  hopes  of  reconciliation  were  at  an  end,  and 
that  it  only  remained  for  them  to  prepare  for 
war  ? 

Allowing  that  the  conduct  of  the  Americans  was 
highly  blameable,  and  merited  even  chaftifemenr, 
ilill  if  it  were  poffible  to  avoid  fo  harfh  an  extre- 
mity, .  without  degrading  the  nation,  would  any 
prudent  man  declare  himfelf  an  enemy  to  any  mea- 
fure  by  which  fo  falutary  an  end  could  be  accom- 
pjifhed  ?  War  could  only  be  juftified  when  the 
object  propofed  was  not  otherwife  attainable. — • 
If  the  Colonifls  could  be  induced  to  comply  with 
fuch  terms,  as  were  reconcilable  with  the  dignity 
of  the  parent  ftate,  as  well  as  with  their  own  views 
and  willies,  would  not  this  prove  a  moft  deferable- 
event  ?  Was  it  not  therefore  juft  and  laudable  to- 
flrive  with  all  poffible  zeal  to  compafs  it,  in  pre- 
ference to  thofe  projects  that  were  founded  upon 
coercion  ?  Thefe  were  a  difgrace  to  humanity,  and 
a  refource  which  no  good  politician  ever  admitted 

into* 
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into  his  thoughts,  while  the  fmalleft  hope  re- 
mained of  compromiiing  differences  upon  any  other^ 
footing. 

It  was  further  afferted,  that  miniftry  ought  fe- 
rioufly  to  confider,  whether  America  was  the  fole 
enemy  that  Great  Britain  would  have  to  encounter,' 
in  cafe  of  her  having  recourfe  to  arms  for  the  deci- 
fion  of  this  unhappy  quarrel.  Though  America 
was  unequal  to  a  trial  of  ftrength  with  Great  Britain, 
were  no  other  enemies  to  be  apprehended  ?  Would 
our  ancient  rivals  Hand  {till,  when  fo  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity  was  offered  them  of  returning  the  heavy 
blows  we  had  given  them  fo  lately  ?  It  was  vain  to 
flatter  ourfelves  the  Americans  would  have  no  arTo- 
ciates ;  the  envy  which  the  greatnefs  and  profperity 
of  this  Country  had  univerfally  created,  would  ope- 
rate on  this  occafion  every  where  :  they  would  find 
well-wifhers  and  abettors  at  our  very  doors,  and 
would  foon  meet  with  their  open  countenance  or 
fecret  affiftance.  No  man  that  profefTed  himfelf 
the  leaft  converfant  in  hiftorical  knowledge,  could 
deny  the  validity  of  thefe  furmifes.  With  fuch  a 
profpedt  of  fure  and  certain  danger,  was  it  eligible 
to  proceed  in  the  track  that  led  dire&ly  to  it  ?  Did 
the  fituation  of  Great  Britain  warrant  fuch  a  ftep  ? — '• 
Was  ihe  united  in  her  fentiments  concerning  the 
juflice  and  propriety  of  venturing  upon  a  war? — • 
Though  a  Parliamentary  majority  might  approve 
it,  would  the  nation  at  large  join  heart  and  hand  in 
fuch  ameafure?  The  miniftry  ought  to  know  that 
America  had  a  number  of  partizans  in  Britain,  who 
not  only  condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  people 
in  power,  but  even  reprobated  the  principles  upon 
which  they  were  founded,  and  juftified  the  refiflance 
of  the  Colonies.  People  of  this  mind  would  al- 
ways find  means  of  obftru&ing,  more  or  lefs,  the 
defigns  carrying  on  againft  America;  and  might', 
O  3  though 
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though  ihdire&ly,  prove  more  effectual  fupporters 
of  its  caufe  than  miniilers  feemed  aware.  To 
dwell  more  particularly  on  this  circumfcance  might 
not  be  advifuble ;  but  it  ihould  not  be  forgotten, 
that  where  £  nation  is  ib  considerably  divided  in 
opinion,  people  ihould  not  be  fanguine  in  their  de- 
cifions,  and  ought,  in  common  mpdefty,  to  allpw 
the  poffibility  of  their  being  in  error. 

The  minifterial  party  was.  not  filenced  by  thcfe 
objections.  They  were  reprefcnted  as  far-fetched, 
and  founded  chiefly  upon  fears  and  apprehenfions, 
Were  men  to  hearken  to  thcfe,  no  a&ive  meafures, 
Could  ever  be  taken,  Danger  and  uncertainty  was, 
the  \Qt  of  all  human  enterprizes ;  but  were  thefe  a 
fufRcient  motive  to  refrain  from  acting,  when  called 
upon  by  jyft  arid  valid  reafpns  J  Did  it  become  Bri- 
tain to  be  paflive  under  affrpnts  at  this,  more  than 
any  other  time  ?  Was  it  especially  from  her  own, 
fubjefts  flie  ought  to  receive  them  without  refent- 
jnent  ?  This  was  not  a  ma^cirn  ever  inculcated  in 
the  fchool  of  fpund  polity ;  we  are  taught  there, 
that  without  a  proper  fpirit  no  ftate  can  flouriih  an4 
Command  refped:,  But  without  adverting  to  gene- 
ral notions,  why  ihoyld  wt  behave  with  more  timi- 
dity tpwards  our  Colonies,  than  any  pther  Hate  that 
treatcol  us  with  indignity  ?  We  had  faced  tlie  grcat- 
eil  powers  on  earth  fearfefsly  and  fuccefsfully,  and 
at  a  time  wjien  it  was  thought  as  much  as  now,  that 
they  would  prove  an  pver-match ;  but  the  courage 
and  refources  of  Britain  conquered  all  difficulties, 
and  would  conquer  them  again,  if  exerted  with  fpi- 
rit, prudence,  and  fidelity  :  while  we  can  depend 
\ipori  thefe,  we  may  fafely  bid  defiance  to  all  ou^ 
enemies,. 

Much  had  been  infilled  upon  the  difunion  pre- 
vailing at  home;  but  was  there  no  difunion  in  the 
Cplonies  ?  Were  they  to  a  man  unanimous  againft 

Britain  ? 
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Britain?  The  contrary  was  well  known.  With 
eautioufnefs  and  management,  a  large  proportion 
would  remain  faithful  and  a&ive  in  our  favour ; 
and  it  would  be  our  own  fault  if  more  did  not  fide 
with  us  than  with  our  adverfaries.  The  means 
were  flill  in  our  power ; — firmnefs  in  our  meafures, 
and  warmth  in  the  caufe  of  our  friends  and  ad- 
herents. . 

The  proferring  of  terms  to. America  was  vain  and 
difgracefnl.  They  had  repeatedly  declared  againft 
all  others  but  thofe  which  they  had  didated"  from 
the  commencement  of  the  difpute,  and  "-{till  infilled 
upon  at  this  day.  With  a  people  fo  obftinate,  and 
fo  wedded  to  their  own  ideas,  no"  treaty  could  be 
had :  we  muft  either  comply  'vvirh  their  terms  im  • 
plicitly,  er  force  them  to  accept  our  own.  Of  the 
two  alternatives,  which  became  it  Britain  to  adopt, 
confidently  with  its  honour  ?  But  after  all  the  clif- 
cuffions  and  invefligations  that  had  perplexed  Par- 
liament in  the  courfe  of  this  conteft,  was  it  not 
plain  that  America  wras  weary  of  obedience  to  Great 
Britain?  Was  the  queftion  therefore  any  other, 
than  whether  Britain  fhall  maintain  her  fovereignty, 
or  relinquifh  it  ?  No  man,  it  was  prefumed,  would 
rife  up  in  that  Houfe,  and  move  for  a  renunciation, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  dominion  over 
America.  If  therefore  it  is  to  be  retained,  the 
fooner  we  convince  the  Americans  of  our  ability  to 
do  it,  the  more  fpirit  and  confiftency  will  appear  in 
our  councils,  and  the  lefs  we  Ihall  be  fufpected  of 
being  defective  either  in  means  to  accomplim  luch 
a  defign,  or  in  fortitude  to  undertake  it. 

The  iffue  of  this  long  debate  refembled  that  of 
the  preceding.  It  concluded  in  the  entire  over- 
throw of  the  motion  made  by  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham :  the  votes  wrere  iixty-one  to  thirty-two.  So 
jrelblute  was  the  majority  in  giving  it  an  entire  re- 
O  4  jeftion, 
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jedlion,  that  it  was  not  even  permitted  to  remain 
upon  the  table  :  a  fevere  mortification  to  a  man 
\vho  had  made  fo  fplendid  a  figure,  whofe  abilities 
had  raifed  the  nation  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  grandeur, 
and  whofe  opinion  and  judgment  had  once  been  con- 
iidered  as  the  oracle  of  this  country  ! 

The  determination  to  oppofe  all  conciliatory 
meafures  was  equally  remarkable  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  A  petition  was  prefented  to  it  by  the 
proprietors  of  eftates  in  the  Weft  India  iflands,  re- 
prefenting  their  alarm  at  the  affociation  of  the  Ame- 
rican Colonies,  and  at  their  intended  ftoppage  of 
all  trade  with  the  Engliih  iflands.  Should  this  be 
carried  into  execution,  which  it  certainly  would, 
if  Parliament  did  not  repeal  the  adts  they  corn^ 
plained  of,  the  iituation  of  the  iflands  would  be* 
come  very  calamitous. 

The  property  of  Britain  in  the  Weft  India  iflands 
amounted  to  more  than  thirty  millions,  A  fund  of 
feveral  other  millions  was  employed  in  this  trade  : 
it  was  of  the  moft  extenfive  nature ;  all  quarters  of 
the  globe  were  concerned  in  it;  the  returns  centered 
in  Britain,  and  were  an  imrnenfe  addition  to  its 
intrinfic  opulence.  The  {hipping  was  an  object  of 
ftill  greater  consideration,  by  the  vaft  number  of 
feamen  which  it  conftantly  maintained, 

But  the  Weft  Indies,  however  wealthy,  did  not  pro- 
duce  the  neceflaries  of  life  in  fufficient  abundance  for 
their  inhabitants.  Large  importations  were  conti- 
nually wanted,  which  North  America  was  the  only 
place  to  fupply  :  were  they  to  be  cut  off  from  a 
cornm,unication  with  that  continent,  they  would 
Ihortly  be  reduced  to  the  utmoft  diftrefs. 

This  petition,  however,  did  not  alter  the  difpo^ 
fition  of  thofe  who  fupported  the  miniftry.  They 
feerned  refolved  to  treat  all  petitions  as  the  contri- 
yance  of  faftipn,  The  general  ideas  of  thofe  who 
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approved  of  coercive  meafures,  was  that  however 
inconvenient,  they  ought  not  to  be  retarded  by 
fuch  a  consideration,  Hoftilities  were  neceiTarily 
attended  with  a  variety  of  difagreeable  circumftan- 
ces;  but  thefe  ought  neverthelefs  to  be  fubmitted 
to,  fooner  than  put  up  with  humiliations  and  dif~ 
graces ;  which,  in  the  end,  often  detrimented  a  na- 
tion more  than  war  itfelf. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  become  neceffary  to  let 
the  nation  be  fully  apprized  of  the  ultimate  refolves 
of  miniftry  refpedling  America.  This  was  done  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  by  a  long  fpeech,  where- 
in the  prefent  circumftances  of  affairs  in  Ame- 
rica were  detailed  with  great  accuracy.  The  be- 
haviour of  the  different  Colonies  was  pointed 
out,  and  the  conduct  neceflary  to  be  obferved 
with  each.  The  univerfal  fermentation  prevailing 
among  them,  was  aiTerted  to  proceed  from  un- 
warrantable arts  and  practices  to  difpofe  them 
againft  the  ruling  powers  in  Britain.  It  was  afferted 
too,  that  notwithstanding  all  their  complaints,  the 
public  charges  borne  by  individuals  in  America, 
were,  on  the  flrifteil  computation,  not  more  than 
one  to  fifty,  when  compared  with  what  was  paid  by 
individuals  in  England. 

So  immenfe  a  difparity,  removed  at  once  all  rea- 
fons  for  complaining.  Nothing  but  a  fettled  de- 
termination to  quarrel  with  the  parent  ftate,  could 
induce  the  Americans  to  perfift  in  their  difobedi- 
ence  to  the  lawful  injunctions  laid  upon  them,  which 
were  neither  injudicious  nor  oppreffive;  but  on  the 
contrary,  framed  with  all  poflible  lenity,  and  coun- 
ter-balanced by  advantages  which  were  not  poiTefTed- 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain, 

It  was  therefore  a  fpirit  of  refinance  that  ani- 
mated America,  and  not  a  difcontent  at  oppref- 
which  it  was  plain  did  not  exiil.  Upon  this 

ground 
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ground  the  quarrel  now  flood  ;  and  every  mcafurc 
now  adopted  fhould  be  founded  upon  th'4t  idea. 
This,  in  the  miniilers  own  words,  "  was  the  great 
barrier  which  difunited  both  countries  ;  aad  on  this 
ground  alone  of  refiftance  and  denial,  he  would 
raife  every  argument  leading  to  the  motion  he  in- 
tended to  make  for  an  addreis  to  the  King,  and  for 
a  conference  with  the  Lords,  that  i't  might  be  the 
joint  addrefs  of  both  Houfes." 

The  meafurcs  now  propofed  to  the  Houfe,  were 
to  fend  a  greater  force  to  America,  and  to  pafs  a 
temporary  ad:,  fufpending  ail  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  different  Colonies  of  New  England,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Newfoundland  fifhery,  until  they  con- 
iented  to  acknowledge  the  fuprcme  authority  of  the 
Britiih  legislature,  pay  obedience  to  the  laws  of  this 
realm,  and  make  a  due  fubmiffion  to  the  King ; 
upon  doing  of  which,  thefe  reflations  fhould  be 
taken  off,  and  their  real  grievances,  upon  making 
proper  application,  fhould  be  redrefTed. 

The  expreffions  of  miniflry  were  very  clear  and 
explicit  upon  this  occafion,  New  England,  they 
faid,  as  moil  culpable,  was  juflly  fingled  out  as  an 
object  of  puniihment.  The  other  Colonies,  as 
leis  faulty,  would,  it  was  hoped,  be  brought  back 
with  lefs  compulsion.  But  "  the  queftion  now  lay 
within  a  very  narrow  compafs :  it  was  fimply,  whe- 
ther we  would  abandon  all  claims  on  the  Colonies, 
and  give  up,  at  once,  all  the  advantages  arifing  from 
our  fovereignty,  and  the  commerce  dependant  on 
it ;  or  whether  we  fhould  refort  to  the  meafures  in- 
difpeniably  necelTary  to  enfure  both  ?" 

The  addrefs  voted  in  confequence  of  the  minif- 
terial  motion,  fully  coincided  with  all  his  views. 
It  reprcfented  the  Colony  of  Maflachufet  to  be  in 
actual  rebellion,  and  encouraged  by  the  other  Co- 
lonies, It  declared  the  refolutton  of  Parliament  to 

maintain 
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maintain  thefupreme  authority  of  the  Britifh  legif-. 
lature  in  every  part  of  the  King's  dominions.  It 
beibught  him  to  enforce  this  authority  by  the  power 
conllitutionally  lodged  in  his  hands ;  and  allured 
him  of  their  concurrence,  at  all  hazards^  to  iupport 
him  in  the  profecution  of  fuch  meafures. 

An  addrefs  of  this  kind  was  in  effecl  a  declara- 
tion of  war  againft  America.  It  was  confidered  as. 
fuch  by  the  oppofition,  and  the  confequences  which 
if  would  have,  were  pointed  out  with  the  utmoft 
freedom.  Some,  indeed,  contended  that  the  ac- 
cufation  of  rebellion  fixed  upon  the  Province  of 
Maffachufet,  was  falfe  :  the  people  there  had  done 
no  more  than  what  the  conftitution  allowed  :  they 
had  refifted  arbitrary  meafures,  after  the  exam- 
ples that  had  fo  frequently  been  fet  them  at  home. 

But  whether  they  deferved  to  be  ftigmatized  as 
rebels  or  not,  fuch  an  appellation  was  dangerous, 
and  might  better  be  fpared,  It  would  orily  ferve 
to  aggravate,  and  render  fuch  as  might  think  it  le- 
velled at  them,  defperate,  and  to  infpire  them 
with  a  determination  to  refill  the  efforts  of  Britain 
to  the  lafl  drop  of  their  blood,  from  the  apprehen- 
iion  that  their  properties  and  lives  were  become 
forfeited. 

The  fingling  out  of  MafTachufet  as  moft  deferv- 
ing  of  chaftifement,  would  avail  nothing.  The 
other  Colonies  knew  themfelves  as  deep  in  the  con- 
fpiracy,  and  expected,  in  their  turn,  no  better 
treatment.  To  chaflife  one,  was  to  chaftife  all.  If 
Britain  meant  to  affert  her  authority  with  a  high 
hand,  her  preparations  mufl  take  .in  all  who  were 
concerned  againft  her  •  and  not  imagine  that  the  re- 
duction of  one  Colony  would  fuffice.  They,  were 
all  formed  into  one  body ;  and  to  defeat  a  part, 
would  now  put  the  reft  more  upon  their  guard.  It 
vva.s  jdle  to  aim  at  djfuniting  them  ;  they  knew  their 

fituatkw 
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lituation  too  well  to  betray  each  other  :  it  was 
equally  nugatory  to  exprefs  more  anger  at  one  than 
at  another  :  opprobrious  epithets,  or  invidious  blan- 
difhments,  were  loft  upon  them.  Their  conduct  and 
language  were  equally  open  and  unequivocal,  and 
amounted  to  a  clear  determination  to  remain  united 
in  defence  of  their  liberties,  until  fuch  conceffions 
were  made  on  our  part,  as  would  fully  quiet  the  ap- 
prehenfions  they  entertained  for  their  fafety.'  Bri- 
tain, therefore,  muft  no\v  confider,  which  of  the 
two  was  the  moft  advifable,  peace  or  war;  not  with 
one,  but  with  all  her  Colonies. 

It  was  replied  by  the  minifterial  party,  that  re- 
bellious deeds  conftituted  rebellion.  The  condudl 
of  the  people  in  MafTachufet  could  be  viewed  in  no 
other  light.  They  had,  by  open  force,  relifted  the 
execution  of  the  laws ;  which  in  England  being  re- 
puted rebellion,  cannot  in  America  be  called  by 
another  name.  It  was  not  intended  to  exercife  any 
more  feverity  than  might  be  abfolutely  requisite. 
Mercy  would  be  ihown,  and  extended  with  the  ut- 
mofl  liberality  to  all  who  fubmitted  ;  but  it  .was 
highly  neceilary  to  make  a  llrong  difcrimination 
between  the  deluded  and  the  deluders.  Policy  and 
juitice  demanded  thefe  as  vidtims  for  the  good  of 
*he  .community  ;  on  thefe  alone  the  vengeance  of 
Britain  would  fall. 

High  ftrefs  was  laid  upon  the  union  of  the  Co- 
lonies ;  but  a  little  time  would  Ihow  with  how 
much  impropriety.  When  once  they  beheld  the 
ipirit  of  Britain  thoroughly  roufed,  they  would  foon 
retreat  from  the  field  of  action,  and  humble  them- 
felves  before  her.  They  were  affociated  upon  prin- 
ciples that  would  not  fupport  them  ;  the  felf-deny- 
ing  regulations  upon  which  their  confederacy  was 
founded,  were  too  hoftile  to  the  intereft  and  feel- 
ings of  individuals.,  to  bind  them  long  together. 

Iffk* 
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Impatience  at  fuch  unnatural  reftraints,  and  private 
felfilhnefs  would  break  through  them,  and  fhow  how 
little  they  were  acquainted  with  human  nature  who 
could  rely  upon  fo  weak  a  foundation. 

But  there  were  alfo  other  motives  to  view  with 
unconcern,  and  even  with  contempt  this  parade  of 
union  among  the  Colonies*  The  natives  of  Ame- 
rica, it  was  faid,  had  nothing  of  the  foldier  in 
them  ;  they  were  averfe  to  difcipline,  and  incapable 
of  military  fubordination  :  they  were  even  of  a  fear- 
ful and  fpiritlefs  difpofition  ;  floathful,  uncleanly, 
and  of  a  conftitution  eaiily  fubdued  by  ficknefs  and 
fatigue*  Thele  were  not  a  people  to  face  a  Britifh 
army.  Small  would  be  the  force  neceflfary  to  re- 
duce them  to  obedience,  and  to  put  an  end  to  all 
their  projects  of  independence* 

After  a  long  and  violent  altercation,  the  quef- 
tion  was  carried  for  the  addrefs  by  a  divifion 
of  two  hundred  and  ninety-fix,  to  one  hundred 
and  fix. 

But  the  importance  of  the  fubjecl:  that  had  been 
debated  was  fuch,  that  the  minority  made  a  motion 
ihortly  after,  to  re-commit  the  addrefs.  It  was  ar- 
gued that  the  confequences  that  would  probably  re- 
fult  from  the  profecution  of  the  meafures  it  recom- 
mended, impelled  them  to  folicit  the  Houfe  for  a 
re-confideration  of  it  :  they  appeared  of  fuch  mag- 
nitude, that  no  time  or  attention  could  be  mif* 
employed  in  a  frefh  inveftigation. 

A  recapitulation  followed  of  the  dangers  that 
would  inevitably  attend  a  war  with  America.  The 
likelihood  of  other  powers  interfering,  and  the  im- 
menfe  rifks  we  ihould  incur  for  the  fake  of  ,an  object 
far  beneath  fuch  a  terrible  contention*  Should  Great 
Britain  triumph  over  all  oppolition,  what  would 
prove  her  gains  ?  No  more  than  what  ihe  was  fub- 
ftantially  poffefTed  of  at  that  Very  hour :  the  emo- 
lument 9 
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luments  accruing  from  the  commerce  of  America* 
But  mould  fortune  prove  unpropitious,  what  would 
then  be  her  fituation  ?  An  anfwer  to  this  queflion 
could  not  be  made,  without  conveying  a  fenfation 
of  horror  to  every  man  that  felt  for  his  country.  A 
motion,  therefore,  to  re-commit  an  addrefs  of  fo 
ferious  a  tendency,  wherein,  perhaps,  the  very  ex- 
iftence  of  the  Britifh  empire  was  involved,  ought 
certainly  to  be  received  without  helitation  by  every 
man  who  profefled  impartiality  and  candour. 

A  long  debate  followed  this  motion,  and  was 
fupported  throughout  with  all  the  abilities  and  elo- 
quence of  the  two  contending  parties.  The  truth 
was,  they  both  felt  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  queftion  before  them  ;  fo  great  a  one  had 
not  been  agitated  in  Parliament  during  the  prefent 
century. 

All  that  mafs  of  argumentation  was  re-produced 
on  this  occafion,  which  had  compofed  the  materials 
of  the  numberlefs  debates  that  had  rilled  both 
Houfes  of  Parliament  during  the  laft  ten  years,  and 
had  been  repeated  all  over  the  nation  to  no  other 
purpofe  than  to  breed  ill  blood  among  the  difpu- 
tants. 

•  The  fum  of  this  famous  debate  was,  that  mi- 
niftry  contended  in  the  fame  manner  it  had  done  be- 
fore, for  the  neceffity  of  drawing  the  fword,  and 
manfully  alTerting  the  rights  and  the  dignities  of 
the  parent  flate.  Lenity  wras  now  become  a  fubjed: 
of  derifion  in  the  Colonies ;  and  was  imputed  to 
imbecility  and  fears.  The  Americans,  through  long 
forbearance,  were  become  incorrigible  by  any  other 
than  harm  means.  They  thought  themfelves  in  a 
condition  to  abolim  the  fovereignty  of  Britain  in 
America,  and  were  now  refolved  to  do  it.  It  was 
incumbent  on  every  native  of  Britain,  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  to  itand  forth,  and  to  vindicate  the  intereil 

and 
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and  glory  of  his  country  :  it  was  the  duty  of  Parlia- 
ment and  miniftry  to  iummon  every  particle  of  fpi- 
rit  that  was  left  in  the  nation,  to  a  conteil  wherein 
all  that  was  clear  to  them,  as  individuals  as  well  as 
a  people,  was  fo  deeply  involved. 

The  Americans  had  forgotten  the  "hand  that  had 
planted  and  reared  them  :  they  were  become  un- 
mindful of  that  protection  and  thofe  bounties  they 
were  perpetually  receiving  from  the  generoiity  of 
Britain.  It  behoved  us,  if  we  valued  our  own  cha- 
racter, to  make  them  fenfible  that  we  were  flill  the 
great  and  potent  people  they  acknowledged  us, 
while  we  were  Ihowering  favours  upon  them.  It 
was  to  thefe  favours  they  owed  the  grandeur  and 
opulence  at  which  they  were  now  arrived.  We  had 
but  lately  faved  them  from  conquer!  and  flavery ; 
and  they  now  repaid  us  with  an  ace  u  fat  ion  of  ty- 
rannny  :  this  was  ingratitude  in  the  extreme,  as 
our  requifitions  from  them  were  fmall,  even  in  the 
avowal  of  their  warmeil  friends,  and  their  power  to 
grant  them  no  lefs  undeniable  ;  but  their  inclina- 
tions were  to  deny  every  requefi  we  fhould  make. 

To  temporize  in  the  midit  of  fo  much  provoca- 
tion, would  be  to  encourage  further  iniults  and 
outrages.  Britain  had  nothing  elfe,  indeed,  to  ex- 
pect, until  fhe  had  put  an  effectual  flop  to  the 
power  of  committing  them.  The  whole  conduct 
of  the  Americans  breathed  hatred  and  defiance.  The 
Congrefs,  with  an  appearance  of  moderation,  was 
taking  every  poffible  meafure  to  deftroy  the  autho- 
rity of  Britain  throughout  the  Colonies,  and  to  de- 
volve it  upon  themfeves.  All  the  acts  and  proceed- 
ings of  that  Affembly  amply  juftified  fuch  an  after- 
tion  :  they  tended  uniformly  to  inflame  the  people 
againil  Great  Britain,  by  reprefenting  all  her  mea- 
Jures  as  framed  with  an  intent  to  introduce  a  def- 
potic  government  into  the  Colonies* 

As 
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As  to  the  fuggeilions  of  danger  from  fdrdgri 
powers,  they  from  whom  it  was  hinted  this  danger 
would  chiefly  arife,  had  colonies  to  manage  as  well 
as  Great  Britain*  It  was  hardly  to  be  apprehended 
that  they  would  be  guilty  of  fo  much  impolicy  as 
to  encourage  rebellions  in  other  colonies^  which 
might,  on  the  firft  occaiion,  become  precedents 
for  imitation  in  their  own. 

A  proper  reinforcement  in  America  would  en- 
courage thofe  to  declare  themfelves,  who,  from  the 
uncertainty  of  our  meafures,  though  they  remained 
Hill  our  fecret  friends,  dared  not  ftep  forth  and 
avow,  their  fentiments  :  thefe5  if  duly  fupported, 
would  prove  no  inconliderable  number  ;  and,  added 
to  the  forces  that  would  be  Rationed  among  them^ 
would  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  malcon- 
tentsu 

In  anfwef  to  thefe  aflertions  it  was  argtied  by  the 
oppofition,  that  the  addrefs  was  in  itfelf  a  meafure 
replete  with  barbarity,  no  lefs  than  with  impru- 
dence :  it  tended  to  put  arms  intd  the  hands  of 
every  man  throughout  .the  continent  who  fufpe&ed 
the  deiigns  of  the  Britifh  adminiilration,  and  to 
expofe  to  ill  ufage  and  ruin,  every  perfon  who'was 
known  or  imagined  to  be  a  friend  to  Britain. 

The  rigour  of  the  law  ihould  never  be  carried 
into  politics.  Were  the  Americans  ever  fo  culpa- 
ble, miniftry  ought  not  to  have  perceived  their 
guilt,  nnlefs  it  had,  at  the"  fame  time,  difcovered  a 
lure  and  *eady  method  of  bringing  them  to  pu- 
hiihment  without ,  endangering  the  fafcty  of  the 


The  idea  of  becoming  independent  was  imput- 
ed to  the  Americans ;  but  what  were  the  proofs  of 
tiiis  imputation  ?  They  repeatedly  denied  it  in 
words  ;  and  their  actions,  until  the  prefent  nnfor- 
tunare  difference,  had  always  been  full  of  loyalty 
and  attachment* 

If 
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If  any  thing  could  bring  about  independency,  it 
would  be  the  conduct  of  niiniftry,  who,  by  driv- 
ing them  to  defpondency,  would  compel  them  to 
adopt  meafures,  to  which  they  were  not  other- 
wife  inclined.  The  moft  loyal  and  obedient  fub- 
jecls  will  not  have  patience  for  ever,  in  cafes  of  ty- 
rannical treatment.  They  will  rife  at  lail,  and  af- 
fert  their  rights ;  and  they  who  ftile  them  rebels  on 
that  account,  mould  remember  that  oppfeffion  not 
only  generates,  butjuftifies  refinance. 

There  -were  in  all  nations  opinions  generally  re- 
ceived, which  good  policy  would  reipecl",  while 
they  produced  no  bad  confequences.  The  perfua- 
fion  prevailing  in  America,  that  internal  taxation  be- 
longed to  their  own  AiTemblies  exclusively,  had  al- 
ways been  eilablifhed  among  them  without  contra- 
diction from  this,  iide  of  the  water.  It  ought  not 
to  have  been  attacked  at  fo  improper  a  feafon  as 
the  prefent,  after  having  been  virtually  recognized 
by  the  repeal  of  feveral  acts  made  in  contradiction 
of  it,  and  after  it  had  been  explicitly  approved  by 
fome  of  the  moil  learned  and  intelligent  men  in  this 
kingdom. 

The  opinions  of  which  the  Americans  are  fo  te- 
nacious, ought  therefore  to  be  treated  with  the  lefs 
difrefpect,  as  they  are  not  only  their  own,  but  thofe 
of  numbers  of  people  in  this  country.  Autho- 
rized and  countenanced  in  this  manner,  was  it  fur- 
prifing  they  mould  continue  inflexible. in  their  reib- 
iutions  to  adhere  to  them  ?  efpecially  as  they  were 
founded  upon  a  prefcription  that  had  lafted  from  their 
firft  fettlement  in  that  part  of  the  world,  a  fpace  of 
time  confiding  now  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  during  which  they  had  remained  in 
the  uninterrupted  polleffion  of  the  priviledges  of 
which  we  now  fought  to  deprive  them* 

It  was  the  greatejft  of  misfortunes  to  a  flate,  when 
thofe  who  ruled  it>  endeavoured,  without  appa- 
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rent  neceffity,  to  alter  the  fyftem  and  maxims  of 
governing  long  adopted,  and  the  utility  of  which 
had  been  confirmed  by  experience.  Such  was, 
however,  the  cafe  of  Britain  :  that  mildnefs  and 
benignity  which  was  wont  to  diredt  the  meafures 
of  former  miniilers,  was  now  laid  afide  asobfolete  : 
fe verity  and  imperioufnefs  had  taken  their  place : 
implicit  obedience  was  now  impofed  upon  the  Co- 
lonies, as  the  only  condition  upon  which  Great 
Britain  would  relax  of  her  difpleaiure,  and  fufpend 
the  hoftile  operations  defigned  againft  them. 

But  was  war  and  conqueft  the  medium  of  render- 
ing their  poffefrlon  ufeful  to  this  country  ?  Would 
the  conflict  prove  of  no  duration  ?  Were  the  fcan- 
dalous  falfhoods  of  cowardice  and  imbecility,  fa 
wantonly  charged  upon  the  Americans,  to  be  ever 
fo  well  grounded,  {till  the  very  nature  of  their 
country  would  fight  for  them  :  that  alone  would 
impede,  confiderably,  our  military  enterprizes,  and 
greatly  retard  the  fubjugation  of  ib  immenfe  a  con- 
tinent ;  mean  while  the  fmews  of  war  would  quickly 
be  relaxed-  The  fufpenfion  of  fo  confiderable  a 
commerce  as  that  of  our  Colonies,  would  call  a 
damp  on  all  our  operations. 

Allowing,  however,  that  Britilh  valour  would 
triumph  as  heretofore  in  the  plains  of  America,  what 
mud  inevitably  be  the  confequences  of  fuch  a  con- 
queit  ?  The  Colonies,  inflead  of  peace'able  and  af- 
feftionate  fellow  fubjedts,  defcended  from  common 
parents,  and  united  by  every  endearing  tie  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  would  henceforward  con- 
iider  themfelves  as  a  conquered  nation,  bound  to 
us  by  no  other, motives  than  tliofe  of  fear.  Such  a 
lituation  would  ncceffarily  call  for  armies  to  enforce 
iubjedtion  :  the  fums  wanted  to  maintain  them, 
would  exhauil.  the  profits  derived  from  the  coun- 
try they  overawed,  and  render  it  hardly  worth  the 
keeping. 

Were 
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Were  thefe  the  ends  for  which  Great  Britain  was 
fo  eagerly  to  contend  ?  Did  miniflers  imagine  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  would  paflively  confent 
to  fee  their  purfes  drained,  and  their  flrength  wailed 
in  purfuit  of  fchemes  fo  evidently  marked  with  in- 
fatuation, and  which,  at  bell,,  would  only  leave  us 
where  they  found  us  ?  What  more  would  they  pro- 
duce than  the  retention  of  America  ?  But  was  not 
that  our  own  already,  without  putting  it  to  flake 
by  a  war  of  which  the  iffue  was  fo  precarious  ? 

The  principles  that  actuated  miniflers  were  to- 
tally repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  the  conflitution* 
There  was  a  time  when  loftinefs  and  pride  were 
only  thought  proper  to  be  afTumed  with  the  avowed 
enemies  of  this  nation  ;  and  when  condefenfion  and 
lenity  were  viewed  as  the  duty  of  miniflers  towards 
the  fubject ;  but  an  odious  change  had  happened  t 
fubmiflion  and  deference  was  fhown  to  foreigners, 
while  our  own  people  were  treated  with  haughti- 
nefs.  This  was  reverfing  the  long  eflablifhed  rule 
of  Englifh  politics.  But  let  not  thofe  who  had  in- 
troduced this  infulting  innovation,  promife  them*- 
felves  impunity  :  arbitrary  conduct  was  fo  intoler- 
able to  the  people  of  this  land,  that  they  would  not 
fuller  it  either  when  levelled  at  themfelves,  or  at 
their  fellow  fubjects  in  any  other  part  of  the  Britilh 
dominions. 

Miniflers  might,  for  a  while,  carry  on  their  mea- 
fures  elatedly,  and  look  upon  oppoiition  with  con- 
tempt ;  but  a  day  would  come,  when  the  good  fenfc 
of  the  nation  would  deprive  them  of  thofe  majori- 
ties of  which  they  now  made  fuch  a  boafl.  When 
the  iniquity  and  folly  of  their  meafures  had  been 
fully  proved  by  events,  then  the  public  would  rife 
upon  them  as  one  man,  and  call  them  to  account  for 
the  mifchief  they  had  brought  upon  it. 

This,  they 'might  depend,  would  be  their  fate. 
The  only  chance  they  had  to  efcape  from  the  juflice 
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of  their  country,  was  the  progrefs  of  that  corrup- 
tion and  venality  through  which  they  were  now  ena- 
bled to  contrive  its  ruin  ;  but  even  that  would  have 
its  bounds  :  public  calamities,  when  rifen  to  their 
highefl  pitch,  demanded  for  victims  thofe  who  had 
caufed  them ;  and  fuperceded  all  other  feelings  but 
thofe  of  indignation  and  revenge  :  the  annals  of 
all  nations  were  confirmations  of  this  truth. 

In  order  to  obviate  thele  calamities,  and  to  do 
juflice  to  themfelves  as  well  as  to  the  Americans, 
the  people  of  England  ought  feriouily  to  ponder, 
whether  they  had  a  right  to  pafs  condemnation  over 
a  numerous  divifion  of  Britilh  fubjects,  who  not 
only  claimed,  but  were  unqueftionably  entitled  to 
every  right  enjoyed  by  Englifhmen.  In  this  cafe, 
the  firft  poiition  they  fhoulcl  lay  down,  was,  that 
anceftry  and  locality  gave  no  right  of  dominion  to 
one  nation  over  another  :  were  fuch  a  maxim  once 
to  be  admitted,  the  world  would  be  thrown  into 
endlefs  confuiion,  and  no  prince  or  flate  would  be 
fafe  from  foreign  pretenlions. 

The  only  juft  and  righteous  principle  on  which 
to  conduct  fo  important  an  examination,  was  to  con- 
lider  the  refpedtive  powers  and  faculties  of  each 
party,  and  how  far  they  were  obliged  to  contribute 
to  the  common  exigencies  of  the  empire.  If,  upon 
a  due  eftimation  of  thefe,  it  appeared  that  a  reafon- 
able  proportion  of  fupplies  was  denied,  the  party 
that  was  aggrieved  by  this  denial,  would  clearly  be 
intitledto  tax  the  other  with  injufticc,  and  to  com- 
pel him  to  an  equitable  reparation. 

But  was  this  the  principle  that  guided  admini- 
ftration  ?  Did  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  revive  by 
their  conduct  the  long-exploded  doctrine  of  here- 
ditary right?  Which,  though  juft  and  necefTary 
when  applied  to  property,  was  not  admiflible  irs 
England  in  matters  of  government ;  and  was  not,. 

therefore^ 
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therefore,  applicable  to  the  queftion  depending  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America. 

In  contradiction  to  this  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Britifn  conftitution,  miniflry  infifted  upon  a 
paffive  obedience  in  the  Colonies  :  they  were  re- 
quired to  fubmit  to  the  di&ates  of  Great  Britain, 
for  no  other  reafon  than  that  ihe  was  the  parent 
flate.  Was  there  no  better  motive  to  influence 
their  obedience,  no  body  could  blame  them  for  re- 
futing it.  But  the  ties  between  Britain  and  her  Co- 
lonies are  of  a  far  nobler,  as  well  as  much  more 
binding  nature  :  origin  and  confanguinity,  though 
highly  to  be  prized,  were  not  the  mod  valuable  : 
it  was  the  conilitution  tranfmitted  to  them  from 
Britain,,  and  the  brotherly  affiftance  they  had  hi- 
therto experienced  from  Englifhmen,  that  ought 
to  render,  the  name  facred  to  them.  While  thofe 
ties  remained  unviolated,  we  had  no  room  to  com- 
plain of  their  behaviour ;  but  abfolute  lords  and 
mailers  were  titles  they  would  not  recognize  in  Eng- 
lifhmen, any  more  than  thefe  would  recognize  them 
in  any  others. 

When  minifters  adled  on  fuch  unwarrantable 
grounds,  the  queftion  was  no  longer,  whether  the 
meafures  they  propofed  fhould  be  taken  into  conlide- 
ration,  but  whether  they  themfelves  ought  not  in- 
ilantly  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  which  they  ufed 
fo  unconftitutionally.  The  difpute,  therefore,  was 
now,  not  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  but 
between  the  miniflry  and  the  conilitution  ;  and  the 
queftion  was,  "  Whether  we  fhould  lofe  our.  Co- 
'/  lonies,  or  give  up  our  minifters. 

Charges  of  fo  heavy  a  nature  were  of  courfe  re- 
torted by  the  minifterial  party,  with  equal  afperity. 
All  the  refiftance  and  difturbances  in  America,  were 
imputed  to  the  oppofition  in  plainer  and  more  ex- 
plicit terms  than  ever;  A  factious  republican  fpirit 
was  gone  forth,  that  actuated  every  writer  and  fpeaker 
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in  the  American  caufe  :  it  filled  the  nation  with  dif- 
loy  alty ,  and  the  Houfe  with  incendiaries .  America,  it 
was  faid,  would  never  have  hoifted  the  ftandard  of 
rebellion,  if  the  trumpet  of  fedition  had  not  been 
heard  in  Britain, 

This  violent  debate  lafted  till  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  the  motion  for  re-committing  the 
addrefs,  was  rejected  by  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  againil  one  hundred  and  five. 

In  this  manner  was  terminated  the  moft  impor- 
tant bufinefs  that  had,  in  the  memory  of  man,  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  Britiih  Parliament.  Not 
only  the  natives  of  this  country,  but  all  Europe  was 
impatient  to  learn  the  decifion  of  this  great  quef- 
tion.  While  it  was  impending,  the  foreign  minif- 
ters  in  London  were  continually  employed  in  watch- 
ing the  motions  of  adminiftration,  and  the  debates 
of  Parliament :  they  juilly  confidered  it  as  preg- 
nant with  confequences  that  might  eventually  give 
£  new  turn  to  the  face  of  all  Europe. 

On  the  very  next  day  a  conference  was  held  be- 
Feb.  yth,  tween   the    two  Houfes,   wherein   they 
I77S«     both  agreed  to  unite  in  the  addrefs. 

In  the  mean  time  petitions  had  been  preparing 
by  the  London  merchants  trading  to  America,  and 
from  thofe  concerned  in  the  Weft  India  trade,  to  be 
laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  The  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  as  the  principal  Peer  in  the  oppofi- 
tion,  was  applied  to  on  this  occafion  to  preient 
them,  but  he  was  prevented  by  a  previous  motion 
in  favour  of  the  addrefs. 

This  however  did  not  hinder  a  long  debate  con- 
cerning the  propriety  and  neceflity  of  receiving  them, 
It  was  carried  on  with  no  lefs  heat  and  animofity  of 
exprefilon  than  that  which  had  taken  place  the  day 
Before  iri  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

The  papers,  on  the  veracity  of  which  the  addrefs. 
en  framed,  were  reprefented  by  the  oppofir 
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tlon  as  partial  and  mutilated,  and  unfit  for  proper 
documents  in  fo  weighty  a  matter.  It  was  for  this 
reafon  the  duty  of  the  Houfe  to  attend  with  the  more 
readinefs  to  the  reprefentation  of  the  merchants ; 
whole  teftimony,  as  perfons  deeply  and  efTentially 
interfiled  in  bringing  truth  to  light  in  this  impor- 
tant juncture,  might  be  depended  on  with  much 
greater  fafety. 

It  was  their  particular  defire  to  be  heard,  before 
the  Houfe  took  any  determination  relating  to  Ame- 
rica. To  refufe  this,  it  was  urged,  would  be  to 
tell  the  world,  that  right  or  wrong,  its  determi- 
nation would  be  againft  the  fenfe  of  their  petition. 
Was  this  a  warrantable  treatment  of  refpedtable  and 
loyal  fubjedls,  who  were  endeavouring  to  ferve  the 
ilate,  by  affording  to  government  all  the  informa- 
tion they  were  matters  of.  Good  policy  required 
the  Houfe  to  hearken  to  them,  as  well  as  equity 
and  good  manners. 

It  was  anfwered  by  the  minifterial  party,  that  no 
difrefpedl  was  intended  to  perfons  of  fo  much  confe- 
quence  in  this  commercial  nation,  as  the  merchants 
whofe  petition  was  now  in  the  Houfe :  that  it  was 
with  great  grief  adminiftration  was  obliged  to  declare, 
it  could  not  be  received  confidently  with  the  gene- 
ral interefts  of  the  kingdom.  They  were  defired  fe- 
rioufly  to  confider,  how  neceffary  it  was  become  to 
prevent  the  evils  threatened  to  this  country  by  the 
proceedings  in  America;  that  were  they  permitted 
to  continue,  the  commercial  grandeur  of  this  nation 
would  fuffer  a  fatal  dimunition,  if  not  a  total  over- 
throw, in  which  no  individuals  would  be  greater 
fufferers  than  themfelves.  It  became  them,  from 
fo  juft  a  motive,  to  confide  in  the  wifdom  of  Par- 
liament, as  it  was  not  doubted  that  events  would 
hereafter  convince  them,  that  by  aflcrting  the  fu- 
j>remacy  of  the  Britifh  legiflature,  ia  the  manner 
P  4  pro- 
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propofed,  all  thofe  advantages  would  be  fecured, 
about  which  they  werefojuftly  folicitous.  They 
were  exhorted  to  fubmit  to  the  temporary  inconve- 
niencies  which  might  refult  from  the  refolutions 
that  mult  be  adopted  in  the  prefent  circumilances  of 
public  affairs.  They  would  not  probably  be  of 
long  duration,  and  would  be  followed  by  a  flate  of 
proiperity,  which  would  be  the  more  permanent, 
from  the  removal  of  the  obflacles  which  they  were 
flow  about  to  encounter. 

The  debate  relating  to  the  addrefs,  carried  the 
fpeakers  on  both  fides  into  a  wide  field  of  difcuffion. 
The  two  greateft  Law  Lords  in  the  [kingdom,  en- 
tered into  a  conteil,  wherein  their  learning  and  elo- 
quence was  reciprocally  difplayed  with  the  greateft 
confpicuity.  The  point  in  contention  was  to  af~ 
certain  whether  the  Americans  were  in  acliual  re- 
bellion. The  different  opinions  they  held  on  this 
weighty  fubjeft,  and  the  variety  of  arguments  with 
which  they  combated  each  other,  afforded  a  melan- 
choly proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  law,  in  a  cafe 
where  it  ought  particularly  to  be  perfpicuous,  and 
void  of  all  manner  of  intricacy. 

A  repetition  took  place,  on  this  occafion,  of  all 
thofe  arguments  againil  the  Americans  that  have 
already  been  mentioned.  It  was  reprefented,  that 
upon  emergencies  of  this  nature,  a  jftate  that  is  bent 
upon  averting  its  authority  or  its  dignity,  mufl  not 
expedl  to  go  through  fuch  an  arduous  undertaking 
without  many  difficulties.  All  orders  and  denomi- 
nations would  feverally  be  aggrieved  by  the  hard- 
Ihips  concomitant  on  hoftilities.  But  they  were  no 
more  than  what  befel  the  community  at  large  in 
every  nation  that  waged  war.  The  fituation  of 
Britain  would  not  be  worfe  than  that  of  her  enemiesa 
But  whatever  deiliny  might  await  us,  whether  vic- 
tory or  defeat,  whether  we  fhould  preferve  or  loie 
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America,  (till  the  trial  muft  be  made.  It  would 
be  pufillanimity  to  give  it  up  without  difputing  its 
poffeffion  to  the  utmoft  of  our  power  :  Englilhmen 
were  not  wont  tamely  to  relinquifh  advantages; — - 
wherever  the  ftandard  of  Britain  is  planted,  it  ought 
to  be  vigoroufly  defended,  and  every  lofs  patiently 
borne,  except  that  of  national  honour. 

The  arguments  ufed  in  the  reply  made  to  this 
reafoning  by  the  minority,  were  much  the  fame  as 
had  been  employed  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
againft  the  addrefs.  Their  general  intent  was  to 
prove  the  imprudence  of  precipitating  the  kingdom 
into  a  war,  which  if  unfuccefsful,  would  reduce  it 
to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  to  which  there  appearecl 
no  fufficient  reafon  to  hope  for  fuccefs,  when  we 
took  into  confideration  the  probability  of  that  uni- 
verfal  confederacy  which  would  be  formed  again  ft 
Britain  by  her  numerous  enemies  on  the  European, 
as  well  as  on  the  American  continent. 

It  was  particularly  noticed,  that  a  fubjeft  in- 
volving fo  many  confequences  of  the  laft  impor- 
tance, had  been  driven,  as  it  were,  through  both 
Houfes  with  a  hurry  equally  unworthy  of  its  mag- 
nitude and  their  own  dignity.  So  much  haftewas, 
according  to  the  proverb,  never  attended  with  good 
fpeed.  It  evinced  the  appreheniions  of  miniitry, 
that  were  due  time  given  thoroughly  to  inveftigate 
their  meafures,  their  injudicioufneis  would  not  fail 
to  be  difcovered.  Why  Ihoujd  they  othcrwile  be 
fo  eager  to  bring  them  to  a  conclufion  ?  A  length 
of  time  would  elapfe  before  it  would  be  poffible  to 
commence  their  execution  ;  had  that  interval  been 
.dedicated  to  a  mature  difcuffion  of  the  various  mat- 
ter deferving  Parliamentary  notice,  elucidations 
would  have  followed,  which  might  have  thrown 
new  light  upon  objects,  which  could  not  be  too 
thoroughly  attended  tof 

The 
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The  whole  night  was  confumed  in  this  debate  J 
it  concluded  with  the  total  defeat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham's  motion  :  the  numbers  for  him  were 
only  twenty-nine,  thofe  againft  him  one  hundred 
and  four. 

This  defeat  produced  a  remarkable  proteft, 
drawn  up  with  uncommon  energy,  and  which 
ilrongly  characterized  the  temper  of  the  oppofition 
at  that  period.  It  concluded  in  the  following 
words,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  fummary  of 
the  ientiments  entertained  by  the  opponents  to  mi- 
niftry,  both  in  Parliament,  and  throughout  the 
nation, 

"  The  means  of  enforcing  the  authority  of  the 
*'  Britiih  legiilature  is  confided  to  perfons  who  have 
"  hitherto  ufed  no  effediual  means  of  conciliating, 
"  or  of  reducing  thofe  who  oppofe  that  authority: 
"  This  appears  in  the  conftant  failure  of  all  their 
<c  projects,  the  mfufficiency  of  all  their  informa- 
€f  tion,  and  the  difappointment  of  all  the  hopes 
<c  which  they  have  for  feveral  years  held  out  to  the 
"  public.  Parliament  has  never  refufed  any  of 
*c  their  propofals,  and  yet  our  affairs  have  pro- 
"  ceeded  from  bad  to  worfe,  until  we  have  been 
"  brought  ftep  by  ftep,  to  that  ftate  of  confufion 
"  and  violence,  which  was  the  natural  refult  of 
*'  defperate  meafures, 

"  We  therefore  proteft  againft  an  addrefs  found- 
<c  ed  on  no  proper  Parliamentary  information, 
"  which  was  introduced  by  refufing  to  fuffer  the 
*'  prefentation  of  petitions  againft  it,  (although  it 
*'  be  the  undoubted  right  of  the  fubjecl:  to  prefent 
"  the  fame)  which  followed  the  rejection  of  every 
"  mode  of  conciliation;  which  holds  out  no  fub- 
*'  ftantial  offer  of  redrefs  of  grievances,  and 
*(  which  promifes  fupport  to  thofe  minifters  who 
f '  have  inflamed  America,  and  grofsly  mifcondud> 
**  gd  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain.'* 

The 
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The  addrefs  thus  jointly  voted  by  both  Houfes, 
was  carried  to  the  throne,  and  anfwered  with  an  af- 
furance  of  taking  due  rneafures  to  enforce  its  con^ 
tents,  and  a  meilage  exhorting  Parliament  to  make 
fpeedy  provifion  for  the  effectually  carrying  into 
execution  the  rneafures  they  recommended. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      IX. 

franfaftions  In  Great  Britain  relating  to  America. 


AFTER  providing  a  military  force  to  be  fta~ 
tioned  at  Bofton,  it  was  perceived  that  far- 
ther me^fures  would  be  neceiTary  to  execute  the 
plan  propofed.  Soldiers  might  quell  infurredlions 
and  infultSj  but  could  not  enforce  the  obfervance 
of  laws  and  regulations,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  magiftracy  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  no  affift- 
ance  of  this  kind  was  to  be  expected  from  the  peo- 
ple of  MafTachufet,  . 

They  beheld  with  filent  abhorrence  the  coercive 
fcheme  that  had  been  formed  to  compel  their  obe- 
dience to  the  injunctions  of  the  Britifh  legiflature. 
Though  they  abflained  from  aftive  refiftance,  they 
were  determined  to  throw  every  impediment  in  the 
way  of  compulfion,  and  if  they  could  not  face  it 
openly,  to  fatigue  it  by  indirect  and  fecret  oppo- 
fition. 

The  difficulty  lay  in  procuring  affiilance  from 
the  inferior  body  of  magiilrates  ;  as  few  of  them 
were  well-wifhers  to  the  meafures  in  agitation,  it 
was  found  impracticable  to  employ  them  in  their 
execution  ;  yet  it  was  only  through  fuch  means  the 
commonalty  was  to  be  brought  to  a  {late  of  regular 
and  peaceable  obediencet 

As  the  indiflbluble  adherence  to  each  other  among 
all  orders  and  dalles  in  Maflachufet,  rendered  it 
impoffible  to  feek  for  co-operators  among  them, 
and  as  the  miniftry  was  fully  determined  to  proceed 
on  the  plan  of  coercion,  the  only  method  remain- 
ing to  make  it  effectual,  was  to  extend  it  in  fuch  a 

manner,, 
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fnanner,  as  to  affect  indifcriminately  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Province  without  exception.  By  in- 
cluding them  in  one  general  punifhment,  it  would 
become  the  intereft  of  all  to  conform  unanimoufly 
to  the  laws  enacled  for  them,  in  order  the  more 
fpeedily  to  procure  its  removal. 

To  this  intent  a  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament, 
the  purport  of  which  was,  to  reilrain  the  commerce 
of  the  four  Provinces  of  New  England  '  to  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Englifh  iilands  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  to  prohibit  them  from  carrying 
on  the  fifhery  at  Newfoundland. 

The  reafons  alledged  in  fupport  of  this  propofa} 
were,  that  as  the  Colonies  had  entered  into  agree- 
ments not  to  trade  with  Britain,  we  were  entitled  to 
prevent  them  from  trading  with  any  other  country. 
Their  charter  reltridted  them  to  the  act  of  naviga- 
tion ;  the  relaxations  from  it  were  favours,  to  which 
by  their  difobedience  they  had  no  further  pretence- 
The  Newfoundland  fifheries  were  the  ancient  pro- 
perty of  Great  Britain,  and  difpofable  therefore  at 
her  will  and  difcretion  :  it  was  no  more  than  juft  to 
deprive  rebels  of  the  ufe  of  them. 

Though  the  other  Provinces  of  New  England 
did  not  feem  directly  concerned  in  the  rebellion,  yet 
the  Britiili  government  was  fo  little  refpefted  there, 
that  they  deferved  little  more  indulgence  than  that 
of  Maffachufet.  In  New  Hampihire,  the  populace 
had  feized  upon  a  powder  magazine,  in  one  of  the 
King's  forts ;  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
Province,  and  the  temper  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
acl:  would  be  eluded,  unleis  they  were  included 
in  it. 

Connedlicut  manifefled  the  fame  difpofition. — - 
Upon  the  report  of  a  fray  between  the  foldiery 
and  the  people  of  Boilon,  that  Province  rpfe  in 
great  numbers,  and  marched  dire&ly  to  their  affift- 

aace« 
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imce.  This  fhowed  at  once  what  we  had  to  expeJI 
from  that  quarter. 

As  an  alleviation  to  the  feverity  of  this  act,  it  way 
propofed,  that  all  perfons  fnould  be  excepted  from 
it  whofe  good  behaviour  the  Governor  of  the  Pro- 
vince would  certificate,  or  who  Ihould  fubferibe  a 
teft  acknowledging  the  rights  of  Parliament. 

This  bill  was  received  by  the  opposition  with  every 
expreflion  of  difapprobation.  It  was  particularly 
reprobated  for  involving  fuch  a  multitude  of  inno- 
cent people  in  its  operation.  Half  a  million  of 
people  were  condemned  to  famine  for  the  delin* 
quency  of  a  few,  on  a  fuppofition  they  were  guilty* 
This  was  a  precedent  unknown  in  countries  go- 
verned by  juft  and  equitable  laws,  and  could  only 
be  found  in  the  tranfa<5tions  of  tyrants. 

But  were  Maffachufet  guilty,  why  mult  the  in- 
fliction of  fo  fevere  a  chaftifement  extend  to  its 
neigbours  ?  This  was  an  excefs  of  refentment  which 
nothing  could  juftify  :  it  belied  the  mildnefs  of 
character  which  had  hitherto  done  fo  much  honour 
to  the  Britifli  legiilatnre ;  and  was  befide  an  act  of 
impolicy  that  would  raife  up  foes  to  Britain  where 
it  had  none  before.  When  people  found  that  we 
made  no  difcrirnination  between  our  friends  and  ene- 
mies, they  would  join  with  the  latter  to  refcue  them- 
felves  fromunivcrial  oppreflion. 

Britain,  in  the  prefent  inflance,  treated  her  own 
fubjects  much  worfe  than  fhe  had  ever  done  her 
avowed  and  mo  ft  inveterate  enemies.  During  the 
many  wars  between  England  and  France,  hostilities 
had  been  reftrained  to  the  nation,  and  never  exer- 
cifed  upon  individuals.  Our  fleets  and  armed  vef- 
fels  had  always  fpared  the  fiihing  craft  of  the  ene- 
my :  this  was  a  rule  from  which  they  never  devi- 
ated, even  in  the  mod  bloody  contentions.  It  was 
beneath  the  character  of  a  civilized  and  generous 

people 
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.people  to  moleft  poor  fiihermen,  and  to  deprive  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  a  fea-coaft  of  their  food. 

New  England,  they  all  knew,  fubfifted  upon  its 
fifheries ;  the  produce  of  thefe  were  bartered  for 
abfolute  necefTaries.  It  was  alfo  the  medium  that 
enabled  them  to  fettle  accounts  with  Britain,  for  the 
prodigious  demands  they  were  perpetually  making 
upon  her  merchants.  Thus  to  cut  them  off  from 
that  refource,  would  be  to  Hop  their  payments  to 
Britain :  this,  in  fact,  would  be  throwing  upon 
ourfelves  the  punifhment  intended  for  them. 

Should  this  bill  operate  to  the  extent  propofed, 
the  effects  produced  by  it  would  reach  far- 
ther than  it  was  ever  defigned.  In  cafe  of 
a  future  reconciliation  with  the  Colonies,  the 
laborious  and  indigent  claries  employed  in  the 
fifhery,  would  by  that  time  necefTarily  have  be- 
taken themfelves  to  other  occupations  for  their 
fubfiftence,  and  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  re- 
cal  them  to  their  former  bufinefs.  In  the  interval, 
this  profitable  trade  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
other  nations,  who  would,  of  courfe,  ufe  all  their 
endeavours  to  retain  it.  Britain  was  too  far  diflant 
to  engrofs  it  wholly  to  herfelf,  and  would  have  too 
many  objects  to  diffract  her  attention  in  confequence 
of  this  quarrel,  to  take  any  more  than  ordinary  care 
of  this  branch  of  her  trade. 

Another  evil  would  arife  from  this  bill,  which 
miniftry  did  not  appear  to  forefee.  By  declaring 
war  again  the  Colonies,  and  depriving  them  of 
their  fifrieries,  the  rifhermen  were  driven  into  the 
immediate  fervice  of  rebellion;  they  would  man 
privateers,  and  accelerate  the  levies  of  troops  they 
were  making ;  and  being  robufl  and  hardy  men, 
would  prove  the  beft  recruits  that  could  be  found. 
Thus  it  was  clear  that  this  bill,  in  whatever  light 
it  was  viewed,  was  highly  difreputable  and  per- 
nicious. 

The 
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The  further  allegations,  on  the  other  hand,  iri 
favour  of  the  bill  were,  that  Britain  herein  adted. 
only  by  way  of  retaliation  and  felf-defence  againfl 
the  Colonies*  The  precedent  was  their  own  ;  they 
had  combined,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  deftroy  our 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  to  reduce  our 
iilands  to  the  ntmofl  diilrefs.  Had  any  European 
power  adted  in  the  manner  they  did,  we  fhould  have 
done  the  fame,  and  probably  more. 

The  accufation  of  barbarity  was  equally  ground- 
lefs.  No  more  was  evidently  meant  than  to  com- 
pel the  Colonies  to  pay  juft  obedience  to  the  parent 
ftate.  The  inconveniencies  refulting  from  this  bill 
they  had  brought  upon  themfelves,  and  might  put 
an  end  to  whenever  they  plealed*  The  meafure 
was  vigorous,  but  not  precipitate  :  it  left  them  lei-* 
fure  to  reflect  on  their  iituation,  and  to  regain  the; 
good-will  of  Great  Britain,  by  embracing  the  prof- 
tered  means  of  reconciliation,  which  were  a  peace- 
able fubmiflion  to  the  laws  it  had  enacted, 

In  other  countries  a  revolt  met  with  afar  heavier 
chaftifement :  forfeitures,  corporal  punimmcnts, 
and  death,  were  the  ufual  methods  employed  upon' 
inch  occafions,  to  bring  rebellious  fubjedls  to  rea- 
ibn* 

It  was  with  the  fincereft  grief  that  the  friends  of 
Britain  were  made  partakers  of  the  inconveniencies 
arifing  from  this  bill ;  but  this  was  an  inevitable 
confequence  of  thefe  unhappy  feuds.  They  would, 
from  this  confideration,  be  the  firft  to  excufe  us  : 
they  knew  that  in  war,  friends  and  foes  were  often 
intermixed,  and  liable  to  fufler  the  fame  calamities* 

Britain  had  long  waited  before  fhe  adopted  this 
meafure.  It  was  now  ten  years  fince  America  not 
only  threatened,  bat  actually  put  it  in  execution. 
Thrice  had  the  Colonies  thrown  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  into  the.  utmoft  consternation  : — It 

was 
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was  now  our  turn  to  try  whether  we  could  not  in- 
timidate them  by  the  fame  means. 

It  behoved  the  people  of  Britain,  if  they  had  any 
fpirit  left,  to  crufh.  at  once  this  infulting  difpofi- 
tion,  which  kept  them  in  continual  alarms,  and 
rendered  the  porTeffion  of  America  a  matter  of  more 
anxiety  than  advantage*  It  were  even  better  to  part 
with  it  at  once,  than  to  live  in  fuch  a  ilate  of  un- 
certainty and  apprehenfion  on  its  account. 

The  period  was  now  arrived  long  wiihed  for  by 
America  : — She  now  thought  herfelf  in  a  capacity 
to  throw  off  all  dependence  upon  Great  Britain,  and 
was  determined  to  rifk  the  attempt.  It  became 
Great  Britain  not  to  fhrink  from  the  conteil :  if  ihe 
xvas  not  able  to  face  the  Americans,  Ihe  was  not  wor* 
thy  of  ruling  them. 

The  connection  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies,  were  matters  to  remain  on  the  prefent 
footing,  was  no  longer  definable:  they  acknow- 
ledged fubjection,  and  yet  would  pay  no  obedience. 
Now  was  the  time  to  afcertain  it  for  a  perpetuity. — - 
If  we  were  to  remain  mailers  of  them,  we  Ihould 
then  know  what  fettlement  to  make  ;  and  if  we 
were  to  lofe  them,  we  ihould  even,  in  that  cafe,  rid 
ourfelves  of  infinite  perplexity* 

It  was  replied  by  the  minority,  that  the  fpirit  fo 
repeatedly  required  by  the  miniftry,  however  lauda- 
ble in  refpect  to  foreign  nations,  could  only  be  pro- 
ductive of  evil  in  domeilic  COnteils.  Thofe  who 
acted  in  differences  of  this  kind  with  moft  le- 
nity and  forbearance,  were  poiTeiTed  of  the  fpirit 
moil  to  be  deiired  on  fuch  occafions.  That  heat 
and  impetuofity  of  Conduct  were  the  bane  of  all  pro- 
ceedings at.  home,  was  a  truth  acknowledged  by 
all  men  ;  and  it  was  upon  this  folid  and  unqueflion- 
able  principle  the  mimflry  would  be  condemned  by 
the  unbiailed  and  impartial  world* 

VOL.  L  No.  4, 
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Experience  militated  invincibly  againft  the  mi- 
niftry.  What  were  the  effects  produced  by  the 
fpirit  that  clidlated  the  laft  acts  againft  Maffachufet  ? 
Had  they  humbled  that  Colony?  Had  they  terri- 
fied the  Americans  ?  Had  they  not,  on  the  contrary, 
ipirited  up  the  whole  American  continent  to  an  open 
and  confirmed  refinance  ?  Why  fhould  other  effects 
be  expected  from  the  further  exertions  of  fuch  a 
ipirit  ? 

The  iffue  of  this  debate  was,  that  the  bill  was 
carried  for  miniflry,  by  two  hundred  and  fixty-one 
Votes,  againil  eighty-five. 

.  A  petition  againfl  it  was,  however,  prefented  by  the 
London  merchants  concerned  in  the  American  trade  : 
It  was  principally  founded  on  the  danger  that  would. 
accrue  to  the  fisheries  of  Great  Britain-  from  fuch  a 
prohibition* 

From  the  evidence  which  was  brought  in  fup- 
port  of  this  petition,  it  appeared  that  the  American 
fiiheries  were  in  ib  flourifhing  a  condition  ten  years 
before  the  prefent  period,  that  the  four  provinces 
of  New  England  employed  in  that  branch  of  trade 
alone>  near  forty-fix  thoufand  tons  of  {hipping,  and 
fix  thoufand  feamen ;  that  the  produce  of  their  fifh- 
eries  in  the  foreign  markets,  amounted  in  the  year 
©he  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-four,  ta 
upwards  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
pounds. 

Since  that  time,  the  fifheries,  together  with  their 
profits,  had  greatly  increafed*  What  rendered  them 
particularly  valuable,  was,  that  all  the  materials 
ttfed  in  them,  (the  fait  for  curing  the  fifh,  and  the 
timber  for  building  the  veflels  excepted)  were 
purchafed  in  Britain ;  and  that  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  trade  were  all  remitted  hither. 

It  alfo  appeared,  that  it  would  not  be  practicable 
to  transfer  thefe  fifheries  to  Halifax  or  Quebec, 
"ever  fuch  afliftanceor  encouragement  given  to 

either 
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either  of  thefe  places.  They  had  neither  veflels  nor 
people  to  man  them,  and  would  never  be  able  to 
procure  fupplies  of  feamen  from  New  England  : 
fuch  was  the  averfion  the  government  of  thofe  two 
fettlements  was  held  in  by  the  natives  of  that  Pro- 
vince. 

A  circumflance  came  out  at  the  fame  time,  in  the 
courfe  of  this  evidence,  that  was  flrongly  infilled 
on  as  a  jufl  motive  to  recall  this  bill.  The  commer- 
cial concerns  of  the  city  of  London,  only,  were  fo 
great  and  extenfive  in  New  England,  that  this  lat- 
ter flood  indebted  to  it  near  a  million  flerling. 

This  was  urged  as  a  powerful  argument  againft 
an  adt  which  would  totally  deprive  the  Britifh  mer- 
chants of  all  hopes  of  being  paid  fo  confiderable  a 
fum  ;  as  it  could  only  arife  out  of  the  balance  pro- 
duced by  the  gains  upon  the  fifheries. 

It  was  fhown  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  effects  of 
this  bill  would  be  felt  with  great  feverity  by  fome 
people,  who  were  entirely  innocent  of  the  charges 
laid  to  the  generality  of  the  Americans  :  thefe  were 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Nantucket,  lying 
off  the  coalt  of  New  England.  This  barren  fpot, 
about  fifteen  miles  long,  and  three  broad,  contained 
about  fix  thoufand  fouls,  almofl  all  Quakers  :  ijs 
produces  could  not  maintain  twenty  families ;  but 
the  induflry  cf  the  inhabitants  was  fuch,  that  they 
kept  one  hundred  and  thirty  vefTels  conflantly  em- 
ployed in  the  whale  fifhery,  which  they  carried  on 
in  the  North  Seas,  on  the  coafls  of  Africa  and  Bra- 
zil, and  even  fo  far  as  the  Falkland  iflands,  and  the 
fouthern  extremities  of  the  Magellanic  fhores. 

Were  it  only  from  the  applaufe  and  encourage- 
ment due  to  fo  much  induflry  and  refolution,  fo  re- 
markable a  people  ought  to  have  been  exempted 
from  the  general  calamity  ;  and  it  behoved  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  the  Britiih  nation,  to  compaffionate  the 
cafe  of  this  handful  of  brave  and  laborious-  men. 

This 
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This  particular  cafe  was,  indeed,  fo  remarkable 
and  finking,  that  a  motion  was  accordingly  made 
on  the  fide  of  adminiflration,  to  procure  them  jufl 
and  proper  relief. 

But  in  order,  at  the  fame  time,  to  counteract  the 
general  intent  of  the  petition  againfl  the  bill,  a  fe- 
cond  petition  was  prefented  by  the  merchants  and 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Poole,  in  di- 
redt  oppofition  to  that  from  London. 

It  reprefented  that  the  reflri&ions  intended  by 
the  bill  againfl  the  New  England  fifhery,  would  not 
prove  any  ways  detrimental  to  the  trade  of  England, 
which  was  fully  able,  with  proper  exertions,  to  fup- 
ply  the  demands  of  foreign  markets.  The  produce 
of  this  fifhery  already  exceeded  half  a  million,  the 
whole  of  which  centered  in  Britain  ;  whereas  much 
of  the  profits  of  the  fifheries  carried  on  by  the  Co- 
lonies, remained  abroad. 

What  materially  rendered  the  Britifh  Newfound- 
land fifhery  more  beneficial  to  this  country  than  that 
of  New  England,  was  that  it  bred  a  great  number 
of  hardy  feamen,  peculiarly  fit  for  the  fervice  of 
the  navy ;  whereas  the  New  England  feamen  are, 
by  adl  of  Parliament,  exempted  from  being  preffed. 

It  appeared  in  the  examination  of  thofe  witnefFes 
who  fupported  this  petition,  that  the  fifhery  from 
Britain  to  Newfoundland,  employed  about  four 
hundred  fhips,  amounting  to  three  hundred  and 
fixty  thoufand  tons,  and  two  thoufand  fhallops  of 
twenty  thoufand,  navigated  by  twenty  thoufand 
feamen.  Six  hundred  thoufand  quintals  of  fifh 
were  taken  every  feafon  ;  the  returns  of  which  were 
annually  worth,  on  a  moderate  ^computation,  five 
hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

But  this  reprefentation  did  not  prevent  oppofi- 
tion  from  reprobating  the  bill,  as  tending,  like  the 
orher  acts  lately  palled,  to  exafperate  the  Colonies 
to  a  degree  that  would  preclude  all  ideas  of  recon- 
ciliation. 
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filiation.  They  would  now  look  on  Parliament  as 
an  avowed  and  declared  enemy,  taken  up  only  with 
the  fearch  of  means  to  diftrefs  them. 

The  miniftry  was  accufed  of  acting  not  only  with 
barbarity,  but  abfurdity.  If  their  wifhes  and  in- 
tentions went  to  the  prefervation  of  the  Britifh  do- 
minion over  America,  to  what  purpofe  did  they 
ftrive  to  ruin  that  country  ?  The  mod  defpotic 
princes,  in  their  puniihment  of  infurredtions  againft 
their  authority,  carried  it  no  further  than  againft 
the  principal  delinquents  :  the  bulk  of  the  commu- 
nity, however  guilty,  was  fpared  ;  and  the  general 
intereft  of  the  country  Hill  was  confulted.  But  the 
refentment  of  our  rulers  knew  no  bounds ;  they  in- 
volved in  one  common  deftrudtion  the  property  and 
inhabitants  of  America,  as  if  they  had  determined 
to  render  the  pofleffion  of  it  of  no  value  ;  and,  in- 
deed, as  if  they  forefaw,  that  from  their  inability 
and  imprudence,  it  would  be  loft  for  ever  to  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain. 

They  who  fpoke  on  the  other  fide,  were  no  lefs 
pointed  and  fevere  in  their  condemnation  of  the 
Americans,  and  of  the  conftant  fullennefs  and  per- 
veriity  with  which  they  treated  the  condefcending 
difpofition  of  the  parent  ftate.  They  contended, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  this  very  bill  againft  their 
fiihery,  however  reftrictive  it  might  appear,  would 
not  produce  thofe  diftreffes  that  had  been  painted  in 
fuch  frightful  colours.  The  idea  of  reducing  them 
to  real  famine  was  ridiculous  :  the  country  abound- 
ed with  proviiions ;  they  were,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  ftaple  commodities  of  the  land ;  and  if  fome  parts 
were  deficient,  others  were  plentiful.  But  were  it 
true  that  they  would  be  expofed  to  all  manner  of 
wretchednefs,  ftill  it  would  be- their  own  feeking ; 
as  fubmiffion  to  Britain  would  at  once  put  an  end  to 
their  mifer, 
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Still,  however,  it  was  contended  by  opposition, 
that  an  ad:  of  fuch  a  nature  would  difgrace  us  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  and  juftify  thofe  malicious  impu- 
tations of  a  cruel  difpofition,  in  which  fo  many  fo- 
reigners delighted.  They  would  now  have  foine 
ground  for  their  reproaches  :  a  bill  brought  into  an 
affembly  compofed  of  the  principal  perionages  in 
the  nation,  with  an  avowed  intent  to  deilroy,  by 
hunger,  fome  hundred  thoufands  of  our  fellow  fub* 
jects  whofe  guilt  was  dilputable,  would  aftoniih.  all 
mankind,  and  excite  the  anger  and  indignation  of 
all  who  profeffed  the  leail  humanity.  The  bill  was 
abfolutely  atrocious ;  and  thafe  who  could  approve 
it,  were  men  of  no  feeling. 

A  deed  of  this  kind  was  not  juftifiable  according 
to  the  moil  rigorous  ideas  of  war :  in  the  perpetration 
of  the  moil  violent  hoililities,  the  extremeft  hatred 
and  inveteracy  would  preferve  a  remnant  of  com- 
paflion  for  age,  infancy,  and  lex ;  but  the  Britiih 
rarliament  was  now  to  be  fteeled  againft  all  thefe 
confederations,  and  taught  to  facrifice  whole  na- 
tions at  once  to  the  wrath  and  refentment  of  mi* 
nifters. 

What  would  be  the  fate  of  our  countrymen  at 
Bofton  in  the  mid  ft  of  this  univerfal  calamity  ? 
Hunger,  it  was  well  known,  would  give  courage  to 
the  fearful,  and  flrength  to  the  weak.  The  Britiih 
military  ftationedin  Maflachufet  were  but  a  handful ; 
and  it  could  not  be  expefted  they  would  be  able  to 
make  an  effectual  ftand  againft  the  defperate  and 
enraged  multitudes  that  would  affail  them  night  and 
day,  in  revenge  for  the  barbarities  exercifed  upon 
their  country.  They  jnuft  necefTarily  fink  under 
the  weight  of  numbers,  and  add  to  the  lift  of  thofe 
victims  doomed  by  miniftejial  kaughtinefs  to  de?* 
llrudtion. 

It  was  replied  by  the  other  party,  that  whatever 
<Jefcriptions  the  opponents  to  the  bill  ffiight  think 

proper 
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proper  to  make,  of  the  deplorable  condition  to 
which  it  would  bring  the  people  of  New  England, 
{till  they  proved  no  more,  than  that  unlefs  the  in- 
habitants of  that  Colony  returned  to  their  duty  and 
allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  they  would  experience 
a  very  fevere  puniihment.  This  was  not  denied  : 
it  was  even  the  object  in  view;  and  was  certainly 
preferable  to  a  denunciation  of  war,  which  would 
neceffarily  be  followed  with  confequences  far  more 
terrible  and  deftructive. 

By  this  bill  coercion  undoubtedly  was  meant-; 
but  it  was  of  an  orderly  and  peaceable  kind  :  the 
ability  of  Britain  to  cruih  all  oppofkion  in  the  Co- 
lonies, was  now  to  be  manifefted  ;  and  what  method 
more  efficacious',  and  at  the  fame  time  lefs  hoftile, 
could  have  been  propofed  than  the  prefent  ?  Not 
a  fword  was  to  be  drawn,  nor  mufket  fired  ;  no 
blood,  in  Ihort,  was  to  be  lhed  by  this  meafure. 
It  held  the  rod  over  the  heads  of  the  guilty  ;  but  it 
invited  them  to  repentance  :  it  threatened,  but 
fmote  only  thofe  whofe  obilinacy  extorted  the  blow. 
In  a  word,  it  affected  none  but  fuch  as  were  deter- 
mined to  fuffer.  It  was  therefore  the  height  of 
malevolence  and  mifreprefentation,  to  defcribe,  as 
barbarous  and  inhuman,  a  mode  of  conduct  which, 
when  impartially  and  circumftantially  examined, 
was  evidently  much  lefs  calculated  to  hurt  than  to 
terrify. 

Nothing  was  more  probable  than  that  when  the 
Colony  of  MafTachufet  became  thoroughly  fenfible 
how  entirely  their  fate  refted  in  the  hands  of  Bri- 
tain, the  mofl  refractory  and  averfe  to  obedience 
would  fee  the  futility  of  all  their  efforts  againfl  the 
fuperior  might  of  this  country.  All  claffes  would 
then  unite  in  the  ceffation  of  a  remittance,  from  which 
nothing  but  mifery  could  be  expected  :  they  would 
even  congratulate  themfelves  on  the  temper  and 
coolnefs  with  which  the  parent  Hate  -had  afted  in 

bringing 
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bringing  them  to  a  juft  perception  of  their  inferio- 
rity, and  their  impotency  to  refill  its  will,  when- 
ever it  was  earneftly  determined  to  enforce  it.  Thus 
a  great  and  important  end  would  be  accomplifhed 
without  employing  fanguinary  means  ;  and  Britain 
would  have  the  fatisfadtion  of  quelling  a  rebellion 
without  coming  to  hoftilities. 

In  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  the  debates  on  this  bill 
were  carried  on  much  in  the  fame  Itrain.  Mini- 
ftry  brought  witnefles  to  prove,  from  their  own 
.perfonal  knowledge  and  experience,  how  greatly  the 
Britifh  frfhery  might  be  increafed  in  Newfoundland  ; 
and  adduced  a  variety  of  arguments  to  ihow,  that 
were  America  to  be  totally  excluded  from  that  fifh- 
ery,  the  confequences  would  be  highly  beneficial 
to  Great  Britain ;  the  number  of  our  feamen  would 
be  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  decreafe  of  theirs, 
and  our  profits  increafed  in  the  fame  degree. 

The  oppofition  on  the  other  fide,  exerted  itfelf 
to  prove  the  general  utility  of  the  American  trade, 
and  the  conftant  fettled  benefits  refulting  from  it  to 
this  country,  which  were  now  rifing  daily  to  an  im- 
portance truly  aftonifhing.  The  progrefs  of  the 
trade  to  New  England,  was  minutely  traced 
from  the  commencement  of  this  prcfent  century, 
when  it  amounted  only  to  feventy  thoufand  pounds., 
to  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty - 
four,  when  it  had  arifen  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thoufand  ;  but  in  the  ten  following  years,  notwith- 
ftanding  a  furious  and  extenfive  war,  it  increafed 
to  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds ;  and  from  the 
lafl  peace  to,  the  prefent  period,  had  gradually  ad-, 
vanced  to  double  that  immenfe  fum. 

A  country  of  which  a  fingle  province  took  ofjf 
fuch  a  quantity  qf  merchandize  from  Great  Britain, 
was  not  to  be  ftudioufly  depreciated  by  partial  rc- 
prefentations,  It  little  mattered  whether  the  pro- 
fits  pf  commerce  were  direct  or  circuitous ;  it  was 

Sufficient 
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fufficient  if  they  were  real.  Though  New  England 
carried  on  a  vaft  trade  with  other  parts  of  the  world, 
the  demands  from  Britain  in  confequence  of  that 
trade,  were  prodigious,  and  anfwered  our  purpofe 
as  effectually  as  if  we  carried  on  that  trade  our- 
felves. 

There  was  no  occafion,  therefore,  to  deprive  an/ 
part  of  America  of  any  particular  branch  of  com- 
merce, on  a  fuppofition  that  we  mould  erigrofs  it  to 
ourfelves.  This,  if  fo  practicable  as  reprefented, 
would  require  much  time  and  attention  :  But  was  it 
prudent  to  run  fuch  a  rifk  ?  Did  we  not  receive  al- 
ready the  fame  profits  we  propofed  to  derive  from 
this  alteration  ?  The*  path  was  now  fmooth  and 
eafy  ;  why  mould  we  be  at  the  trouble  of  leeking 
out  another,  which,  at  bell,  would  not  be  prefer- 
able to  the  prefent  ? 

A  variety  of  additional  arguments  were  ufed  to 
invalidate  the  propriety  of  the  bill.  The  mutila- 
tion of  the  papers  on  which  that  information  was 
founded,  which  was  held  forth  to  both  Houles  as 
authentic,  was  complained  of  in  the  bittereil  terms : 
it  was  carrying  on  a  fyflem  of  deception  unworthy 
of  men  of  rank,  who  were  intruded  with  the  public 
affairs  :  fuch  a  management  of  them,  would  lay 
them  open  to  the  fevereft  refentment  and  prolecu- 
tion,  and  leave  them  without  any  excufe  for  their 
j unification.  Parliament  depended  upon  them  for 
true  and  fair  accounts  of  thofe  tranfa&ions,  by 
which  its  fuifrages  were  to  be  guided  ;  if  falie  or 
defective  the  fault  was  Iblely  their  own,  an4  they 
muft  anfwer  for  it  to  the  juftice  of  their  country, 

But  the  efforts  of  oppofition  were  as  unavailing 
in  this,  as  in  the  other  Houfe.  The  ablblute  and  in* 
difpenfible  neceffity  of  coming  to  a  final  conclufion 
of  the  American  bufinefs,  overcame  all  other  ideas ; 
total  fovereignty,  or  total  lofs,  were  judged  the  hap* 
j>ie{t  alternative  for  Great  Britain  ;  its  councils  had 

been 
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been  diftrafted  for  more  than  ten  years  by  inceiTant 
altercations  on  this  fubject  ;  it  was  become  odious 
and  difguiling,  as  it  filled  the  whole  nation,  from 
the  very  higheft  to  the  very  loweft  clafles,  with  re- 
ciprocal inveteracy.  The  method  propofed  would 
"bring  matters  to  a  fpeedy  decifion  ;  which,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  was  preferable  to  a  conftantfcene 
of  domeflic  confulion. 

In  virtue  of  thefe  arguments,  the  majority  of  the 
Houfe  loudly  declared  for  the  bill.  It  was  paffed 
by  one  hundred  and  four  to  twenty-nine. 

So  refolutely  was  the  Houfe  of  Peers  bent  upon 
acting  with  the  utmoft  rigour  and  feverity,  as  the 
moil  eligible  means  of  bringing  America  to  reafon, 
that  it  propofed  to  include  in  the  reft  notions  enacted 
by  this  bill,  the  Provinces  of  New  Jerfey,  Penn- 
fylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Carolina  ;  in 
this,  however,  they  did  not  meet  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  and  the  bill  was 
palled  without  this  addition. 

It  produced  a  remarkable  proteft.  The  Lords 
who  framed  it,  fpoke  with  uncommon  feverity  of 
the  fyftem  on  which  the  bill  was  founded.  "  That 
"  governtment,  faid  they,  which  attempts  to  pre- 
ierve  its  authority  by  deftroying  the  trade  of  its 
fubjects,  and  by  involving  the  innocent  and 
guilty  in  a  common  ruin,  if  it  acts  from  a  choice 
of  fuch  ;  means,  conferfes  itfelf  unworthy;  if 
from  inability  to  find  any  other,  admits  itfelf 
<f  wholly  incompetent  to  the  end  of  its  inftitution," 
They  accufed  the  miniftry  of  endeavouring  to  pur- 
chafe  the  nation's  confent  to  this  act,  by  promifing 
them  the  fpoils  of  the  New  England  fifhery,  This, 
they  laid,  was  "  a  fcheme  full  of  weaknefs  and  in- 
if  decency;  of  indecency,  becaufe  it  may  be  fuf- 
"  peeked  "that  the  defire  of  the  confifcation  has  ere- 
*c  atedthe  guilt  •  and  of  weaknefs,,  becaufe  it  fup- 
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*e  pofes  that  whatever  is  taken  from  the  Colonies/ 
"  is  of  courfe  to  be  transferred  to  ourfelves." 

This  proteft  took  fevere  notice  of  an  opinion, 
xvhich  fome  perfons  laboured  induilrioufly  to  cir- 
culate throughout  the  nation ;  and  which  had  been 
maintained  in  both  Houfes  of  Parliament.  This 
was  the  affertion  of  which  notice  has  already  been 
taken,  that  the  Americans  wanted  fpir it  to  go  through 
what  they  had  undertaken ;  and  that  Britain  would 
find  them  an  eafy  conqueft. 

An  opininion  of  this  kind  was  reprefented  by  the 
friends  of  America,  as  highly  unbecoming  fuch  an 
aiiembly  as  that  wherein  it  had  been  delivered.  It 
was  not  fupported  by  truth,  and  could  only  be 
viewed  as  the  effufion  of  party  refentment ;  it  was 
thrown  out  in  the  heat  of  debate,  as  an  inducement 
to  coincide  with  the  meafures  in  agitation,  and  to 
remove  all  appreheniion  of  the  dangers  which  might 
arife  from  their  profecution. 

But  it  was  further  aiTerted,  that  a  charge  of  this 
kind  was  the  more  imprudent  and  unadvifed,  as  ex- 
clulive  of  its  containing  a  falfe  and  injurious  accu- 
fation,  it  tended  in  cafe  of  coercive  meafures,  to 
flacken  the  care  andfolicitude  with  which  they  ought 
to  be  purfued  ;  and  to  occalion  remiiihefs  in  thofe 
to  whom  they  might  be  intrufled,  from  a  perfua- 
iion  that  the  enemy  to  be  encountered  was  not  de- 
ferving  of  much  fear,  and  required  but  little  pains, 
to  be  overcome. 
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Military  and  Naval  preparations  ag&inft  America.—* 
Lord  North's  Conciliatory  Motion. — Petition  from. 
Jamaica  in  favour  of  the  Colonies. — Aft  for  re- 
Jlraining  the  Commerce  of  the  Southern  Colonies. — - 
Mr.  Burke*  s  Conciliatory  Plan. — Mr.  Hartley's  Mo- 
tion to  the  fame  intent. 

FEW  a&s  of  Parliament  were  ever  received  with 
more  approbation  from  one  party,  and  more 
difapprobation  from  the  other,  than  this  bill  for 
reftraining  the  commerce  of  New  England,  and 
depriving  it  of  its  fifheries.  While  it  was  applaud- 
ed by  the  one  as  a  judicious  and  neceflary  meafure,  it 
was  reprobated  by  the  other  with  the  utmoft  vehe- 
mence and  indignation,  and  reprefented  as  the  ge- 
nuine offspring  of  that  tyrannical  fpirit  which  had 
by  its  opponents  fo  fong  been  imputed  to  admi- 
niftration. 

Numbers  of  thofe  who  favoured  the  caufe  of  the 
Americans,  were  ftudioufly  outrageous  in  their  com- 
plaints againft  this  bill  :  they  loaded  it  with  every 
opprobrious  epithet  they  could  devife  ;  and,  among 
other  injurious  names,  they  called  it  the  aft  of 
fiarvation. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  Great  Britain  had  now  taken 
her  final  refolution,  miniftry  was  employed  in  mak- 
ing thofe  preparations  that  were  judged  requilite  to 
carry  it  into  execution. 

The  number  of  troops  intended  for  New  Eng- 
land,  amounted  to  ten  thoufand  men.  This,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  thofe  military  men  who 
were  confulted  upon  this  occaiion,  appeared  a  force 
fully  fufficicnt  to  execute  the  meafures  of  govern* 

menu 
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But  this  opinion  was  ftrenuoufly  oppofed.  Such 
a  force  was  reprefcnted  as  totally  inadequate  to  the 
end  propofed,  and  as  only  productive  of  much  ex- 
pence  to  little  purpofe. 

Miniftry  was  charged  with  equal  imprudence  for 
engaging  the  nation  in  hoflilities,  and  for  its  man- 
ner of  conducting  them.  Since  America  is  to  be . 
fubdued,  faid  oppofition,  let  it  be  done  effectually  : 
let  a  fleet  and  army  be  fent  forth,  in  the  flrength  of 
which  the  public  may  juftly  confide ;  fuch  as  may, 
by  its  very  appearance,  intimidate.  The  firft  im- 
preflion  ought,  if  poffible  to  be  decifive,  and  every 
effort  ihould  be  made  to  render  it  fuch. 

In  this  idea  of  the  minority,  not  only  their  own 
adherents,  but  many  of  their  antagonifts  as  readily 
concurred.  The  only  reafon  alledged  for  acting 
otherwife,  was  that  an  expectation  had  been  formed, 
that  the  Americans,  upon  a  mature  confideration  of 
the  matter,  would  think  it  more  confiftent  with 
their  intereft  to  defift  from,  than  to  continue  an  op-  . 
polition  that  would  certainly  involve  them  in  blood- 
ihed  and  defolation  ;  and  which,  were  it  to  fucceed, 
\vould  entail  fuch  expences,  loffes,  and  mifchiefs 
upon  their  country,  as  would  require  many  years 
to  repair. 

Before  the  fcene  of  action  was  entered  upon,  the 
miniftry  refolved  once  more  to  attempt  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  America.  A  motion  was  accordingly  made 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  importing,  that  when  the 
Governor,  Council,  and  AfFembly  of  any  of  the  Colo- 
nies, fhall  propofe  to  make  provifion,  according  to 
*heir  refpective  circumftances,  for  the  common  de- 
fence, fuch  proportion  to  be  raifed  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Colony,  anddifpofableby  Parliament ;  and  • 
fhall  engage  to  provide  for  the  fupport  of  the  civil 
government,  and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  it  will 
then  be  proper,  if  fuch  propofal  ihould  be  approved 
of  by  the  King  in  Parliament,  to  forbear  levying 

or 
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or  impofing  any  taxes  on  that  Colony ;  thofe  du- 
ties excepted,  that  may  be  expedient  to  impofe  for 
the  regulation  of  commerce,  the  net  produce  of 
which  fhall  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the  Colony 
where  it  is  raifed. 

This  motion  was  grounded  on  the  fincere  defire 
o*f  giving  America  full  proof  how  far  it  was  from 
the  intentions  of  Britain  to  adopt  harfh  meafures, 
if  they  could  poffibly  be  avoided.  Parliament,  in  its 
late  addrefs  to  the  Throne  refpediing  the  Colonies, 
not  only  meant  to  Ihow  its  final  determination  to 
fupport  the  claims  of  Great  Britain,  at  all  hazards, 
but  alfo  its  willingnefs,  upon  proper  conceflions,  to 
reilore  America  to  her  favour.  That  notwith {land- 
ing the  Britifh  legiflature  could  not  give  up  the 
right  of  taxation,  yet  if  the  Americans  would  pro- 
pofe  fuch  a  mode  of  contribution,  as  might  at  once 
be  agreeable  to  themfelves,  and  anfwer  the  end, 
Parliament  would  conferrt  to  fufpend  the  exercife  of 
that  right,  and  yield  to  America  the  authority  of 
faifing  in  their  own  manner,  their  fhare  of  the  con^ 
tribution. 

A  refolution  adopted  on  the  ground  of  this  mo- 
tion would,  it  was  faid,  be  "  an  infallible  touch- 
"  flone  to  try  the  fincerity  of  the  Americans.  If 
"  their  profeffions  were  real,  and  their  oppofition 
"  founded  only  upon  the  principles  which  they  pre- 
"  tended,  they  mufl,  confidently  with  thofe  prin- 
"  ciples,  agree  with  this  propofition.  But  if  they 
"  were  actuated  by  finifler  motives,  and  had  dan-. 
"  gerous  defigns  in  contemplation,  their  refufal  of 
"  thefe  terms  would  expofe  them  to  the  world. — 
"  We  fhould  then  be  prepared,  and  know  how  to 
"  ad.  After  having  fhown  our  wifdom,  ourjuf-- 
"  tice,  and  our  humanity,  by  giving  them  an  op- 
"  po'rtunity  of  redeeming  their  pafl  faults,  and' 
"  holding  out  to  them  fitting  terms  of  accommo- 
"  dation  ;  if  they  fhould  reject  them,  we  ihauld 

**  be 
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*c  Lc  jufUfied  in  taking  the   moil  coercive  mea- 
cc  fures." 

The  oppoiition  received  this  propofal  with  the 
utmoft  diiapprobation.  It  was,  they. laid,  in  no 
wife  conciliatory  :  it  was  replete  with  infidioufnefs, 
and  would  appear  fuch  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  motives  held  out  to  the  nation  for  uni- 
ting with  miniflry  againlt  America,  were  now,  it 
was  faid,  entirely  changed.  The  honour  and  dig- 
nity of  Great  Britain  were  lately  the  ible  principle 
on  which  they  exhorted  men  to  a£t ;  obedience  to  the 
commercial  regulations  enadled  by  Parliament,  and 
allegiance  to  the  fupreme  fovereigntyof  this  country, 
was  their  conftant  language :  but  they  now  aban- 
doned that  argument ;  the  conteil  was  now  to  be 
f<jr  a  prize  of  another  nature,  the  acquiiition  of  a 
revenue.  This  probably  they  deemed  an  object 
more  interefting  to  the  generality  in  a  commercial 
nation,  and  for  the  obtaining  of  which  people  would 
be  found  more  willing  to  exert  themfelves,  than  for 
a  mere  acknowledgment  of  fuperior  dignity,  by 
wjiich  neither  the  power  of  the  ftate  would  receive 
any  augmentation,  nor  the  condition  of  individuals 
any  relief. 

In  the  mode  of  taxation  propofed  for  America, 
there  was  no  effential  difference  from  that  which, 
had  been  adopted  before,  and  infifted  upon  as  legal. 
The  Colonies  were  as  completely'taxed  without 
their  confent  by  requiring  them  to  pay  a  flated  fum, 
levied  in  their  own  manner,  as  by  laying  a  number 
of  duties  on  them  to  the  fame  amount. 

Another  objection  occurred,  equally  militating 
againft  the  acceptance  of  this  propofal  by  the  Ame- 
ricans. No  fum  was  fpecified ;  they  were  left  to- 
tally ignorant  what  the  demands  of  Britain  might 
be  :  this  was  an  unpardonable  defect  in  propofals  of 
which  they  ought  to  have  the  cleareft  elucidation 
laid  before  them,  in  order  to  judge  whether  it  was 
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in  their  power,  allowing  it  to  be  in  their  inclina- 
tion, to  accede  to  them. 

After  a  long  difpute  the  queftion  was  carried  for 
the  miniftry,  by  two  hundred  and  feventy-four 
votes,  to  eighty-  eight. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fituation  of  the  Colonies 
of  North  America,  had  excited,  in  a  particular 
manner,  the  attention  of  the  Britifh  iilands  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  Incapable,  from  their  iituation,  of 
refilling  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  in  the  fame 
manner,  they  beheld  filently  the  progrefs  of  a  dif- 
pute which  threatened  to  terminate  in  fuch  terrible 
eonfequences*  One  of  them,  however,  ventured  to 
cfpoufe  their  caufe  in  a  petition  to  the  throne  :  this 
was  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  the  mofl  flourifhing  and 
powerful  of  any. 

This  petition,  like  the  many  others  that  had  been 
repeatedly  prefcnted  in  favour  of  America,  availed 
it  nothing.  Miniftry  feemed,  on  the  contrary, 
daily  to  become  further  perfuaded  that  more  re- 
{trillions  were  neceffary. 

Another  bill,  as  recommended  by  the  Lords, 
\vas  brought  accordingly  into  the  Houfe,  to  reilrain 
the  commerce  of  New  jerfey,  Pcnnfylvania,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  of  New  England.  The  motives  ai- 
led gcd  were  the  acccflion  of  thofe  Colonies  to  the 
refolutions  adopted  by  New  England,  rcfpecting 
the  Britiili  trade  and  manufactures.  This  bill  was 
readily  agreed  to. 

But  though  petitions  were  rejected,  the  petition- 
ers were  not  the  lefs  felicitous  in  (up  port  ing  them, 
and  in  authenticating  the  fac~ts  on  which  they  were 
founded.  The  Welt  India  merchants  and  planters, 
in  particular,  fecondcd  the  petition  they  had  lately 
prefcnted,  with  a  detail  of  -circumftances  relating  to 
the  Britifh  iflands  in  that  part  of  the  world,  that 
ivas  equally  copious  and  important.  This  buiineis 

was 
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was  conduced  in  their  behalf  with  great  ability,  by 
Mr.  Glover,  author  of  the  poem  Leonidas,  a  gen- 
tleman equally  celebrated  for  his  literary  talents, 
and  his  commercial  knowledge* 

He  ftated  with  great  energy  and  exadhiefsj  the 
prodigious  value  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  to  Great 
Britain.  It  appeared,  from  his  inquiries  and  re- 
fearches,  that  exclufive  of  the  intrinfic  worth  of 
the  iflands,  their  ftock-in-trade,  and  other  property, 
amounting  to  no  lefs  than  iixty  millions,  the  ex- 
portation to  Britain,  of  late  years,  amounted  annu- 
ally to  near  two  hundred  thoufand  hoglheads  and 
puncheons  of  fugar  and  rum,  the  weight  of  which 
was  ninety-five  thoufand  tons,  and  the  value  four 
millions.  The  direct  revenue  arifing  from  this  im- 
menfe  trade,  confifted  of  above  feven  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  beiide  that  which  accrued  from 
the  collateral  branches  depending  upon  it. 

The  danger  in  which  a  war  with  America  would 
place  this  advantageous  commerce,  was  enlarged 
upon  with  much  accuracy,  and  the  neceffity  of  a 
continual  correfpondence  in  trade  between  the  iflands 
and  that  continent,  was  pointed  out  in  a  variety  of 
inftances. 

But  among  the  Parliamentary  tranfadtions  at  that 
time,  none  was  more  remarkable  than  the  concilia- 
March  22,  tory  proportions  refpefting  the  Colonies, 

J775'  made  by  Mr.  Burke,  a  gentleman  whofe 
abilities  and  eloquence  had  for  feveral  years  been 
much  admired  in  Parliament.  He  introduced  thefe 
proportions  in  a  fpeech  that  has  been  defervedly 
celebrated  for  its  various  excellencies. 

"  The  queftions,"  heobferved,  "on which  they 
were  to  decide  that  day,  were  whether  they  ought 
to  concede,  and  what  that  conceffion  ought  to  be. 
To  enable  them  to  determine  on  thefe  great  quef- 
tions  with  a  firm  and  precife  judgment,  it  was  ne- 
Ceflary  to  confider  diitinclily  the  true  nature,  and 
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the  peculiar  circumftanc'es  of  the  object  before 
them ;  as  after  all  their  ftruggles,  whether  they 
would, , or  would  not,  they  muft  govern  America 
according  to  that  nature,  and  thole  circumflances, 
and  not  according  to  their  own  imaginations,  or 
abilraft  ideas  of  right,  nor.  by  any  means  according 
to  meer  general  theories  of  government." 

He  then  entered  into  an  accurate  inveftigation  of 
the  prefent  flate  and  circ.umilances  of  the  Colonies  :- 
he  minutely  examined  their  iituation,  extent, 
wealth,  population,  agriculture,  and  commerce, 
with  their  power  and  weight  in  the  fcale  of  empire. 
He  then  adverted  to  that  invincible  fpirit  of  free- 
dom which  diltinguiihjes  them  in  fo  peculiar  a  man- 
ner from  all  other  people.  He  accounted  for  it; 
from  their  origin,  education,  and  way  of  life,  their 
political  and  religious  principles,  and  their  diflance 
from  the  feat  of  government. 

The  condudt  of  Great  Britain  towards  America, 
ought,  he  obferved,  to  be  regulated  according  to- 
thefe  various  confederations.  He  then  introduced 
a  number  of  interefting  facts  and  obfervations  rela-> 
ting  to  that  country,  in  order  to  {how  the  neceffity 
of  governing  it  conformably  to  the  ideas  and  habits 
long  eftabliihed  among  the  inhabitants,  and  that  all 
other  plans  would  prove  weak  and  inefficient. 

He  then  defcribed  with  great  force  and  anima- 
tion, the  aftonifhiag  progrefs  of  population  and 
commerce  in  that  country,  and  how  much  they  had, 
contributed  to  the  opulence  and  graudeur  -of  Bri- 
tain. From- his  review  of  the  increafe  of  our  trade, 
at  different  ftages,  it  appeared  that  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  four,  the  exports  from , 
England  to  North  America,  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
Africa,  amounted  only  to  about  five  hundred  and 
feventy  thoufand  pounds ;  but  that  in  one  thoufantj'. 
fcven  hundred  and  feventy-two,  they  exceeded  fix 
millions.  It  alfo  appeared,  that  at.  the  foregoing, 

.:   ..       ,:  period,, 
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period,  the  whole  export  trade  of  England,  inclu- 
ding that  to  the  Colonies,  amounted  to  little  more 
than  fix  millions  and  a  half*  Thus  the  trade  to 
America  was  now  become  not  half  a  million  lefs 
than  the  whole  of  that  which  England  carried  on 
with  all  the  world,  at  the  firft  of  the  above  periods.. 
Valuing  therefore  the  exportations  from  Great  Bri- 
tain at  iixteen  millions,  America  employed  more 
than  a  third  of  our  foreign  trade. 

He  took  notice  of  the  feveral  plans  propofed  for 
the  government  of  America,  and  animadverted  par- 
ticularly to  that  of  force;  a  method,  which  as  it. 
appeared  fimple  and  eafy  to  comprehend,  men  were 
apt  to  have  recourfe  to  in  all  difficult  cafes.  This 
idea  he  reprobated  with  great  flrength  of  argument. 
It  depended  upon  times  and  circumftances,  which 
were  always  changing  and  uncertain;  it  deftroyed 
the  very  objects  of  prefer vation ;  it  was  a  mode  of 
governing  hitherto  unknown  in  the  Colonies,  and 
therefore  dangerous  to  make  trial  of.  Their  flour- 
iihing  condition,  and  the  benefits  we  derived  from 
them,  were  owing  to  quite  other  caufcs. 

Without  inquiring,  therefore,  whether  it  were  a 
matter  of  right,  or  of  favour,  the  only  fafe  rule  by 
which  to  govern  the  Colonies  with  advantage,  was 
by  giving  them  "  an  interefl  in  our  conftitution/* 
and  by  pledging  the  Parliamentary  faith  of  the  na- 
tion in  the  moil  binding  manner,  never  to  depart 
from  the  fyftem  by  which  Gteat  Britain  is  folemnly 
to  declare  that  fhe  means  to  govern  them. 

All  difcuflions  of  right  Ihould  be  diiclaimed  in 
fuch  a  fubjedt:  policy  alone  was  to  be  confidered. 
He  was  not  inquiring  whether  they  had  a  right  to 
make  that  people  milerable,  but  whether  it  was  not 
their  intereil  to  render  them  happy  ?  They  were 
not  to  confult  lawyers  on  what  they  might  do,  but 
to  be  guided  by  equity  and  found  policy  in  what 
they  ought  to  do. 

&  ^  tfe 
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Me  declared  pointedly  againft  new  projects, 
theory  with  regard  to  reprefentation  was  founded 
on  the  ancient  conftitutional  policy  of  the  realm, 
as  contained  in  acts  of  Parliament ;  and  the  practice 
he  would  recommend,  was  conformable  to  plain 
facts,  recorded  in  the  journals  of  the  Houfe. 
•  Experience  had  marked  the  road  to  be  taken  on 
this  occafion ;  it  had  been  followed  with  advantage 
and  fafety,  until  the  prefent  differences  with  Ame- 
rica. In  conftitutional  difcuffions  practice  was  al- 
ways a  wifer  counfellor  than  fpeculation  :  their  an- 
ceftorsj  who  had  founded  both  the  conftitution  and 
the  Colonies,  were  the  bed  guides  they  could  follow 
for  their  prefervation. 

He  gave  an  hiftorical  deduction  of  the  manner  of 
incorporating  Wales,  Chefler,  and  Durham,  with 
the  reft  of  England,  and  of  the  good  confequences 
this  meafure  produced,  in  the  readinefs  of  their  fub- 
fequent  acquiefcence  in  the  laws  enadted  by  the  au- 
thority of  Parliament* 

Though  Ireland  had  not  been  included  in  this 
incorporation,  yet  the  Engliih  conftitution  had  been, 
fully  communicated  to  that  kingdom.  The  Colo- 
nies had  received  it  as  effectually  as  their  lituation 
would  refpectively  permit.  While  the  genuine  fpi- 
rit  of  this  conftitution  remained  unimpaired,  peace 
and  profperity  attended  them ;  the  moment  an  al- 
teration was  attempted,  dilbrder  enfued. 

To  return  to  our  old  policy,  was  therefore  to 
tread  on  the  fureft  ground.  Our  future  fyftem  in 
America  ought  to  be  fettled  on  a  Parliamentary 
foundation,  and  afcertained  in  the  cleared  and  moft 
pcrfpicuous  terms,  in  order  to  guard  againft  all  pof- 
fible  innovations.  Taxation  was  by  this  fyftem  to 
be  eftablifhed  in  the  Colonies  not  by  impolitic  n 
from  us,  but  by  grants  from  them  :  their  Affem- 
blies  were  to  be  acknowledged  competent  to  pro- 
vide for  the  fupport  of  their  government  in  peace, 

and 
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and  to  furnifh  public  aids  in  war:  the  courts  of  ju- 
dicature were  to  be  abfolutely  independent ;  thofe 
of  admiralty  new  regulated  ;  and  theafts  of  Parlia- 
ment fo  much  complained  of,  to  be  totally  re^ 
pealed. 

Thefe  propofals  were  grounded  on  the  non-repre- 
fentation  of  the  Colonies  in  the  Britiih  Parlia* 
ment,  the  inconveniencies  of  their  being  repre- 
fented  at  fuch  a  diftance,  the  readinefs  with  which 
they  had  always  complied  with  requifitions  lawfully 
made,  to  raife  money  for  public  fervices,  and  the 
fuperior  utility  of  their  granting  fubfidies,  to  the 
laying  of  taxes  upon  them  by  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament. 

The  debate  on  thefe  proportions  was  long  and 
fpirited.  The  objections  againft  them  were,  that 
they  gave  up  the  objecl:  in  contention,  as  notwith- 
ftanding  the  right  of  taxing  was  not  formally,  yet 
it  was  virtually  renounced.  Should  thefe  propo- 
fals be  adopted,  there  was  no  certainty  that  the 
Americans  would  anfwer  them  with  any  returns  of 
duty  and  compliance. 

As  to  their  former  provifions  of  money,  during 
the  late  war,  they  proceeded  evidently  from  the 
fenfe  of  the  danger  they  were  in.  But  if  required 
to  do  it  upon  any  oceafion  lefs  preffing,  and  lefs 
connedted  with  their  immediate  intereft,  it  was 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  they  would  have  been 
fo  complying. 

But  exclyfive  of  thefe  confederations,  it  was  the 
fole  right  and  prerogative  of  Parliament  to  grant 
money  to  the  Crown  :  no  other  body  of  men  in  the 
Britifi  dominions  could  participate  in  this  right. — 
Such  was  the  exprefs  declaration  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights, 

This  right  of  taxation  was  the  ground-work  of 

the  dignity  and  power  of  Parliament,     It  could  not 

therefore  be  given  up  confiftently  with  any  pro- 

R  3  priety. 
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priety.  Its  very  eiTence  and  exiftence  depended 
upon  this  prerogative.  A  minifter  would  deferve 
impeachment  who  fhould  procure  a  pecuniary  grant 
from  the  Colonies.  Was  iuch  a  practice  to  be  to- 
lerated, it  would  lead  to  much  more  danger  than 
feemed  to  be"  apprehended ;  efptcially  in  cafe  the 
Colonies  fhould  ever  have  the  privilege  of  granting 
money  at  their  own  option. 

In  \vqr,  fuch  a  manner  of  levying  fubfidies  might 
be  permitted,  as  refulting  from  neceffity ;  but 
"Without  fiich  an  urgent  caufe,  the  conflitution  would 
evidently  be  expoied  to  danger,  were  the  Crown 
empo 7'ered  to  receive  fappiieS  through  any  other 
channel  than  that  of  Parliament. 

The  exercifing  of  this  high  prerogative  of  taxing 
the  iubjcct,  was  lodged  in  the  difcretion'of  that 
-body.  In  this  matter  it  was  fuprerne,  and  queftion- 
able  by  no  other  power  in  the  ftate.  All  other  bo- 
dies and  aifemblies  throughout  the  Britiih  domi- 
nions, whatever  immunities  they  enjoyed  in  other 
reipetls,  and  however  independent  of  Parliamen- 
tary authority,  Hill  were  bound  to  implicit  obedi- 
ence in  this. 

It  was  replied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  fole 
intent  of  the  declaration  contained  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  was  to  prevent  the  Crown  from  levying 
taxes  in  the  kingdom  without  the  couient  of  Par- 
liament ;  but  did  not  mean'to  forbid  the  railing  of 
them*  by  lawful  atflmblies,  in  other  parts  of  the 
King's  dominions,  for  the  public  fervice. 

By  thankfully  acknowledging  the  promptitude 
and  wiilingnefs  with  which  the  American  affemblies 
had  paiilc.1  coriiiderable  grants,  Parliament  had  ac- 
knowledged their  right  of  giving  money  to  the 
Crown. 

The  meaning  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  was  to  confine 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  but  not  the  liberality  of 
thefubject;  the  firft  was  debarred  from'exading 

money 
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money  at  pleafure,  but  the  fecond  was  not  forbid- 
den to  prefent  it  with  what  fums  might  be  judged 
proper,  either  as  f up  plies  -for  public  meafures,  or 
as  an  aid  or  income  to  defray  the  charges  neceilary 
to  fupport  the  dignity  and  fplendour  of  the  throne  ; 
or  even  by  way  of  gratitude  and  affection  to  the 
fovereign.  for  the  benefits  derived  from  his  exer- 
'tions  for  the  happinefs  of  his  people. 

The  fubfidies  rai'fed  in  this  manner  by  the  Colo- 
nies, having  been  equally  abundant  and  productive 
of  good  confequences,  having  never  been  refufed, 
-when  deiiianded  in  the  ufual  way,  and  the  Colonies 
teitifying  ib  much  unwillingness  to  grant  them  in 
-any  oth-er,  it'' would  be, prudent  to  accept,  of  them 
upon  their  'own  terms;,  rather  than  riik  the  lofing 
them  for  ever,  by  putting  at  flake  the  poffeffion  of 
the  Colonies  themielves. 

This  danger-,  it  could  not  be  denied,  the  Parlia- 
ment had  brought  upon  the  kingdom,  by  infilling 
obttinately,  and  needlefsly,  on  a  mode  of  raiting 
•money  in  -the  Colonies,  which  would  not  certainly 
produce  more  than  that  to  which  they  had  been  fo 
Jong  habituated,  and  were  equally  refolute  in  ad- 
hering to,  notwithstanding  all  the  declarations  and 
rmenaces  of  Parliament. 

It  was  therefore  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  this 
•abfurd  and  pernicious  controverfy.     Nothing  could 
betray  more  abfurdity  than  to  quarrel  about  the 
'ihadow,  when  we  were  pofTerTed  of  the  fubflance. 
The   ideas    of  fupreme    fovereignty,  and   national 
unity,  were  not  combated  by  the  Americans,  pro- 
vided an  interpretation  was   made  that  did  not  in- 
trench upon  fuch  of  their  privileges,  as,  in  their 
notions,  were  infeparable  from  a  flate  of  freedom. 
•Thefe  privileges,  it 'had  been  proved,- were  not  in- 
jurious to  this  country,  and  the  exercife  of  them, 
had  often  proved  ferviceable  to  it.     But  if  by  fu- 
preme fovereignty  we  meant  abfolute  power,  and  by 
R  4  national 
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national  unity,  an  obligation  in  them  to  conform 
implicitly  to  our  will,  why  fhould  we  expeft  theiv 
admiflion  of  tenets  manifeilly  repugnant  to  our 
conftitution,  and  of  which  we  had  never  bethought 
ourfelves  before  this  prefent  occafion. 

They  acknowledged  themfelves  united  with  Bri- 
tain, and  fubjedt  to  its  fovereign  :  they  were  will- 
ing to  go  proportionably  as  far  as  ourfelves  in  their 
contributions  for  the  common  defence.  Was  not 
this  fubjedion  and  unity,  in  the  ftridteft  acceptation 
of  the  terms  ?  Was  it  not  the  real  fubflance  of  ibve- 
reignty  and  union  ?  All  requifitions  from  them,  on 
our  part,  beyond  thefe  effential  and  voluntary  ac- 
knowledgments of  our  fupremacy,  were  founded 
on  fpeculative  and  imaginary  rights,  and  tended, 
as  experience  had  proved,  to  deprive  us  of  folid 
benefits.  We  were  throwing  the  moft  valuable  ad- 
vantages away,  in  the  purfuit  of  empty  and  una- 
vailing titles. 

After  a  debate  fupported  with  great  vigour  and 
ingenuity  of  argumentation  on  both  fides,  Mr. 
Burke's  propoiitions  were  negatived,  by  two  hund- 
red and  feventy  votes,  againft  feventy-eight. 

Thjs  rejection  did  not  however  difcourage  oppo- 
lition  from  another  attempt.  A  few  days  after  the 
March  27,  failure  of  that  made  by  Mr.  Burke,  ano- 

177^  ther  gentleman  of  great  knowledge  and 
abilities,  followed  his  example.  This  was  Mr. 
Hartley ;  who  propofecl  that  a  letter  of  requilition 
Ihould  be  fent  to  the  Colonies  by  a  fecretary  of  flate, 
on  a  motion  from  that  Houfe,  for  Contribution  to 
the  expences  of  the  whole  empire. 

This  plan,  it  was  reprefente^l,  met  thofe  ideas  of 
taxation  that  had  fo  often  been  approved  by  the 
Colonies,  and  conformably  tp  which  former  levies 
of  money  had  been  made  upon  them,  to  their  entire 
It  left  them  in  the  poffeffion  of  deter- 
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mining  exclufively  the  propriety  of  the  demand,  and 
of  limiting  the  fum,  and  directing  its  application.  • 

The  Parliamentary  declaration  againft  the  railing 
of  fubfidies  without  its  confent,  was,  by  this  plan, 
fully  obviated,  as  the  requilition  would  be  their 
own  act  and  deed.  Thus  the  fentiments  of 
both  the  contending  parties  would  be  reconciled ; 
the  Americans  would  be  taxed,  but  in  the  manner 
moft  acceptable  to  their  own  feelings ;  yet  as  ef- 
fectually as  if  Parliament  had  raifed  and  aflefTed  the 
lupplies  by  its  fole  authority ;  and  Parliament 
would  have  no  reafon  to  complain,  when  it  faw  that . 
a  limple  motion  in  the  Houfe,  operated  as  power- 
fully as  if  it  paffed  an  act  to  that  purpofe. 

As  this  motion  feemed  to  coincide  with  the  opi- 
nion eftablilhed  in  America,  as  well  as  with  the  in- 
terefl  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  expected  by  many  of 
its  friends,  that  a  favourable  reception  would  have 
been  given  it,  and  that  it  might  have  proved  a  bafis 
upon  which  to  erect  the  fuperftructure  of  a  treaty  ; 
but  thefe  expectations  were  totally  fruftrated,  and 
the  motion  was  rejected  without  a  diviiion. 

The  rejection  of  this,  and  the  anteceding  pro- 
pofals,  occafioned,  mean  while,  much  difcontent 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  nation.  The  cha- 
racter and  abilities  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  framed 

c"> 

them,  were  highly  reflected;  and  many  people  be- 
gan to  wifh,  with  impatience,  for  the  peaceable  fet- 
clement  of  a  difpute,  from  the  continuation  of  which 
no  good  could  poffibly  be  expected ;  and  which 
they  were  defirous  Ihould  be  terminated  upon  any 
terms, 

But  the  partiality  exprerTed  for  America  by  fuch 
••numbers of  people  at  home,  didthemmuGh  diilervice 
on  this  as  welj  as  on  fome  other  occafions.  Thofe  who 
were  of  contrary  fentiments,  began  to  dread  the  con- 
fequences  of  favouring  the  republican  opinions  that 
gradually  becpm,e  fp  current  in  tUe  Colonies, 

and 
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and  thought  that  it  ill  became  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  that  had  fuffered  fo  much  from  fuch  prin- 
ciples, to  give  them  any  countenance  by  efpoufing 
the  caufe  cf  thofe  who  profefTedly  adhered  to  them*. 
They  looked  upon  this  partiality  as  criminal,  and 
were  convinced,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  was  ow- 
ing to  the  machinations  of  a  party,  which  fooner 
than  mifs  of  a  revenge  for  being  dilcarded,  would 
wreck  it  on  their  own  country.  The  fupporters  of 
this  party  were  looked  upon  by  many  as  the 
propagators  of  thofe  feditious  maxims  that  had 
filed  England -with  difcontent,  and  had  kindled  a 
rebellion  in  America. 

Experience,  in  fome  meafure,  authorifed  this 
opinion.  So  outrageous  for  many  years  had  unhap- 
pily been  the  temper  of  all  factions  in  this  coun- 
try, that  they  kept  no  meafures  in  the  profecution 
of  the  objects  they  had  in  view,  and  employed,  in- 
clifcriminately,  all  means  whatfoever  to  attain  them. 
Oppofition  was,  in  confequence  of  the  perfualion 
that  they  wereadiuated  by  the  fame  principles,  ac- 
cufed  of  harbouring  the  moft  unjuftifiable  defigns. 
As  they  were  not  permitted  to  rule  the  Hate,  they 
were,  it  was  faid,  determined  to  embroil  it,  and  to 
render  the  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  others,  a 
fource  of  continual  vexation  to  them. 

Influenced  by  fuch  notions,  many  were  thofe  who 
entertained  unfurmountable  fufpicions  of  whatever 
was  propofed  that  bore  the  face  of  benevolence  to 
America*  They  thought  the  Colonies  had  rendered 
themfelves  by  their  behaviour,  and  the  maxims  of 
which  they  had  occalioned  the  inculcation  in  this 
.country,  unworthy  of  all  condefceniion ;  and  that 
it  would  not  be  for  the  intereft  of  Britain  to  enter 
into  any  treaty  with  them,  till  their  republican  fpi- 
rit  had  been  humbled.  As  this  could  not  be  effected 
any  otherwife  than  by  the  fuperiority  of  the  Britilh 
arms,  they  heartily  wiflied  to  fee  them  employed 

for 
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for  this  end ;  and  they  condemned  all  pacific  and 
conciliating  measures,  as  inefficient  and  dangerous 
before  it  was  accompliihrd.  They  would  not  radi- 
cally remove  the  evil ;  it  would  only  be  palliated  ;  by 
not  being  crufhed  in  proper  time,  it  would  gather 
additional  flrength,  and  break  out  on  a  future  oc- 
caiion  with  double  violence. 

Sentiments  of  this  kind  prevailed  no  lefs  in  Par- 
liament :  to  thefe  may  principally  be  .attributed 
the  hoilile  fpirit  that  influenced  the  concurrence  of 
the  majority  in  the  meafures  propofed  by  miniltry 
for  tbe'redudion  of  America. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.     XL 

Further  reftrlftions  on  the  American  'Trade. — Petitions 
to  Parliament  for  and  again/I  America. — Petition 
from  the  Britljh  Inhabitants  of  Canada. — Petition 
from  the  Quakers. — Remonjlrance  from  the  City  of 
London. — Remonjlrance  from  New  York. 

1775- 

THE  refentment  of  Parliament  againft  Ame- 
rica feemed  to  gain  ground  daily.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  bill  of  reflridlions  upon  its  trade,  already 
mentioned,  a  claufe  was  brought  in,  including  the 
Colonies  iituated  on  the  river  Delaware. 

The  ground  of  this  additional  prohibition,  was, 
that  they  were  as  refractory  and  culpable  as  the 
other  Colonies,  and  that  fufficient  proofs  of  this  had 
been  brought  before  the  Houfe  to  juftify  this  pro- 
ceeding, 

In  the  mean  time,  a  variety  of  petitions  appeared 
on  both  fides  of  the  queftion  from  feveral  manufac- 
turing towns  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  fomc 
contending  for  the  necefftty  of  coerfive  meafures 
againft  the  Colonies,  others  complaining  of  the  bad 
confequences  they  had  occafioned,  and  would  Hill 
produce.  The  fa&s  maintained  by  the  refpedtive 
petitions,  created  infinite  controverfy  :  they  were  af- 
ferted  and  denied  with  equal  vehemence. 

The  oppofition  contended,  that  the  petitions  mi- 
litating for  miniflerial  meafures,  were  promoted  by 
pcrfons  who  had  no  concern,  or  but  a  very  diitant 
one  in  the  commerce  with  America,  They  were,  it 
was  faid,  of  a  party  which  had  been  long  profcribed 
in  this  country  ;  but  which,  unhappily  for  it,  pof- 
feffed  a  fund  of  obftinacy  which  neither  time  nor 
difappointments  could  overcome :  they  had  feized 

this 
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this  opportunity  to  revive  the  odious  and  exploded 
principles  of  abfolute  uncontroulable  fovereignty, 
which  had  formerly  done  fo  mudi  mifchief :  in  a 
word,  they  were  the  Tories.  From  the  intrigues 
of  people  of  this  defcription,  proceeded  thofe  re- 
prefentations  in  favour  of  the  violent  refolves  againft 
America,  which  were  now  brought  forth  in  order" 
to  counter-balance  the  weight  of  thofe  addrefles  for 
peace  and  reconciliation  which  came  from  .thofe 
who  really  traded  with  America,  who  had  already 
felt,  and  experimentally  knew  how  feverely  they 
Ihould  feel  the  lofs  or  fufpenfion  of  that  neceflary 
trade. 

Among  other  petitions,  one  was  prefented  to  the 
Throne  from  the  Britim  inhabitants  of  Canada 
againft  the  Quebec  bill.  It  reprefented  the  trouble 
and  expence  they  had  undergone  in  fettling  them- 
felves  in  that  Province  ;  that  through  their  endea- 
vours and  induftry,  the  value  of  that  Colony  was 
more  than  doubled  fince  its  acquifition  ;  but  that 
by  the  late  ad:  of  Parliament  they  were,  without 
having  deferved  fuch  treatment,  deprived  of  all  the 
priviledges  of  Britifh  fubjects,  and  placed  under 
an  arbitrary  government,  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tions and  folemn  promifes  which  had  induced  them 
Do  fettle  in  that  country. 

A  like  petition  from  them  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords 
was  prefented,  and  vigorouily  fupported  by  Lord 
Camden,  upon  the  principles  of  the  Engliih  con- 
ftitution,  and  the  neceffity  of  protecting  the  Protei- 
tant  religion,  at  which  a  fevere  blow  was  aimed  by 
the  act  in  queilion  :  he  called  upon  both  the  tem- 
poral and  fpiritual  Lords  to  unite  upon  this  occafion, 
m  their  refpcctive  characters  of  guardians  of  the  law* 
and  religion  of  the  land. 

Adminiftratkm  oppofed  him  with  no  lefs  warmth. 
The  French  inhabitants  in  Canada,  were  declared; 
tt>  be  perfectly  fttisfied  with  that  ad;  by  which  they 

coniidcreci 
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confidered  themfelves  as  entirely  reftored  to 
fame  condition  they  were  in  when  under  the  crown 
of  France.  They  had  exprefled  their  fatisfa&ion 
upon  that  account  to  General  Carlton  on  his  arrival 
in  that  Province  in  quality  of  Governor*  They  had 
tranfmitted  an  addrefs  of  the  fame  tendency  to  the 
King,  acknowledging,  in  terms  of  the  higheft  gra- 
titude, their  thankfulnefs  for  reftoring  them  to  their 
ancient  rights  and  priviledges.  Thefe  were  une- 
quivocal proofs  of  the  general  contentment  effected 
by  that  meafure  ;  and  how  impolitic  it  would  be 
to  repeal  it  in  favour  of  about  three  thoufand  indi- 
viduals, to  the  mortification  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thoufand. 

After  a  long  and  animated  altercation,  the  mo-1 
tiori  to  rejed:  Lord  Camden's  propofal  was  carried 
by  eighty-eight  votes  againft  twenty-eight. 

Another  petition  from  the  Engliih  in  Canada,  of 
the  fame  tenor  as  the  foregoing,  was  prefented  by- 
Sir  George  Saville  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons*  It 
ftated,  among  other  particulars,  that  the  petition  to 
the  King,  in  the  name  of  all  the  French  inhabitants 
in  Canada,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Quebec  adt  had 
patted,  was  not  obtained  in  a  fair  and  open  manner. 
So  far  from  being  countenanced  by  the  generality 
of  people,  it  had  not  even  been  communicated  to 
them.  It  was  handed  about  in  a  private  manner, 
and  ligned  by  a  few  of  the  nobleife  and  lawyers, 
•with  others  in  their  confidence,  through  the  infli- 
gations  of  theRomifh  clergy.  The  community  at 
large,  it  was  notorious,  did  not  approve  it. 

But  the  advocates  for  miniflry  contended  no  lefs 
ftrenuouily  for  the  propriety  of  attending  to  the  ad- 
drerTes  of  large  and  avowed  bodies,  in  preference 
to  the  uncertain  and  unauthorifed  furmifes  of  pri- 
vate individuals.  The  Canadians  were  a  numerous 
and  warlike  people,  whofe  attachment  it  was  pru- 
dent to  fecure  amidilthe  univerfal  defedion  of  our 

OW0L 
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own  Colonies.  By  indulging  them  with  a  reftoration 
of  their  own  laws  and  ufages,  we  made  them  our  faft 
friends.  This  was  certainly  a  juil  meafure;  as  we 
might  probably  {land  ere  long  in  need  of  their 
friendfhip  and  ailiflance,  in  purfuance  of  the  plan  pro- 
pofed  for  the  reduction  of  our  rebellious  Colonies, 

It  was  however  intimated,  that  notwithstanding 
the  unfavourable  appearance  of  affairs  in  America, 
there  were  good  reafons  for  hoping  that  tranquility 
would  foon  be  re-eilablilhed  upon  durable  founda- 
tions, without  appealing  to  the  fword.  When  our 
refractory  fubjedts  beheld  themfelves  furroundedon 
all  fides,  when  they  faw  our  armies  encamped  on 
their  fhores,  our  fleets  ftationed  along  their  coafts, 
their  communication  with  other  nations  cut  off,  and 
their  back-fettlements  threatened  by  thofe  allies  who 
were  fecured  to  Britain  by  the  very  a<ft  in  queflion, 
and  whofe  enmity  they  fomuch  dreaded,  and  had  fa 
often  experienced  in  former  wars  :  in  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion,  they  would  hardly  think  of  facing  fo  many 
difficulties,  and  would  probably  be  glad  to  accept 
of  thofe  offers  that  were  {till  held  out  to  them. 

The  iffue  of  this  debate  was,  that  Sir  George 
Saville  was  not  more  fuccefsful  in  .the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  than  Lord  Camden  had  been  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords.  His  motion  for  repealing  .this  act 
was  rejected  by  a  vaft  majority,  one  hundred  and 
feventy-four,  to  eighty-fix. 

Notwithftanding  the  ill  fuccefs  of  fo  many  peti- 
tions, an  humble,  but  firm  one,  was  prefented  by 
the  body  of  the  Quakers.  '  It  fpoke  the  language  of 
peace 'arid  friendfhip  peculiar  to  their  perfuafion, 
and  recommended  lenient  meafures  accordingly  :—• 
But  it  declared,  at  the  fame  time,  their  intimate 
perfuafion,  that  in  real  attachment  to  the  fovereign 
and  royal  family,  to  the  conflitution  and  people  of 
his  country,  the  Americans  were  exceeded  by  no 
fubjecls  in  the  Bmifn  dominions, 

While 
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While  petitions  came  from  fo  many  quarters,  thd 
city  of  London  determined  to  give  them  that  coun^ 
tenance  which  would  arife  from  its  weight  and  im- 
April  10,  portance.  It  prefented  a  remonftrance  to 
J77v  the  throne,  in  which  the  meafures  of  the 
miniftry  were  condemned  in  the  moil  explicit  and 
forcible  language.  It  recapitulated  all  the  articles 
of  American  grievances,  and  all  the  fatal  confequen- 
ces  of  them,  that  had  been  fo  frequently  predicted. 
They  looked  with  horror,  faid  they,  at  the  mea- 
fures in  agitation.  Not  deceived  by  the  fpecious 
artifice  of  calling  defpotifm  dignity,  they  plainly 
perceived  that  the  real  purpofe  was  to  eflablifh  arbi- 
trary power  over  all  America.  They  juftified  the 
refinance  of  the  Americans  upon  the  principles  of  the 
"Engliih  conilitution.  Animated  by  thofe  princi- 
ples, our  forefathers  brought  about  the  Revolution; 
they  wrefted  the  fceptre  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  placed  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick  upon 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Your  petitioners/'  continued  they,  "  are  per- 
"  fuaded,  that  the  meafures  now  pur  filing,  ori- 
"  ginated  in  the  fecret  advice  of  men,  who  are 
"  enemies  equally  to  your  Majefty's  titles,  and  to 
*e  the  liberties  of  your  people ;  and  that  your  Ma- 
"  jetty's  minifters  carry  them  into  execution  by  the 
**  fame  fatal  corruption  which  has  enabled  them  to* 
€C  wound  the  peace,  and  violate  the  conftitution  of 
<c  this  country.  Thus  they  poifon  the  fountain  of 
"  public  fecurity,  and  render  that  body  which 
"  fhould  be  the  guardian  of  liberty,  a  formidable 
"  inftrument  of  arbitrary  power.  Your  petitioners 
"  do  therefore  moil  earneitly  befeech  your  Majefly, 
"  to  difmifs  immediately,  and  for  ever,  from  your 
<f  councils  thofe  minifters  and  advifers,  as  a  firft 
fc  flep  towards  a  redrefs  of  thofe  grievances  which 
*'  alarm  and  afflidtyour  whole  people." 

Thit 
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This  petition  produced  the  following  anfwer. . 

tfe  It  is  with  the  utmoft  aftoniftiment  that  I  find 
"  any  of  my  fubjects  capable  of  encouraging  the 
"  rebellious  difpofition  which  unhappily  exifts  in 
"  fome  of  my  Colonies  in  North  America.  Hav- 
"  ing  entire  confidence  in  the  wifdom  of  my  Par- 
"  liament,  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  I  will 
"  fteadily  puriue  thofe  meafures  which  they  have 
<ir  recommended  for  the  fupport  of  the  conftitutional 
"  rights  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  protection  of  the 
£ '  commercial  interefts  of  my  kingdoms/* 

Such,  to  the  great  concern  of  all  reflecting  men, 
was  now  become  the  {tile  of  intercourfe  between  the 
Crown  and  the  people. 

In  the  mean  time,  another  remonftrance  was  pre- 
May  15,  fented  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  from  the 
*77v  AfTembly  of  New  York.  It  was  introdu- 
ced by  Mr.  Burke,  to  whom  it  had  been  tranfmit- 
ted  for  that  purpofe.  He  reprefented  in  a  ftrong  and 
urgent  manner,  how  greatly  that  province  had  fignali- 
zed  its  attachment  and  fidelity  to  Britain  in  the  midft 
of  the  prefent  difturbances,  and  how  much  it  had  in- 
curred the  difpleafure  of  the  other  Colonies  upon 
that  account*  He  allured  the  Houfe  that  the  re- 
monftrance he  wiihed  to  lay  before  it,  was  conceived 
in  terms  of  the  ^higheft  decency  and  refpect. — 
Though  it  complained  of  fome  acts  of  Parliament, 
which  in  that  Colony  were  deemed  grievances,  yet 
he  was  of  opinion,  the  remonftrance  ought  to  be 
received,  that  if  any  matter  contained  in  it  fhould 
appear  to  the  Houfe  to  need  redrefs,  it  might  be 
granted  accordingly* 

This  application  he  confidered  as  a  circumftance  , 
improveable  to  the  higheft  advantage  in  the  prefent 
pofture  of  affairs.  It  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
coming  to  terms  of  reconciliation  with  America. — 
A  diredt  channel  was  now  opened  to  communicate 
through  the  medium  of  New  York  with  the  other 
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Colonies.  The  utmoft  care  Ihould  be  taken  not  to 
fhnt  it,  left  no  other  avenue  fhould  be  found. 

The  minifterial  objections  were,  that  it  was  in- 
compatible with  the  dignity  of  the  Houfe  to  fuffer 
any  paper  to  be  prefented  that  queflioned  its  fu- 
preme  authority.  Condefccniion  enough  had  "been 
ihown  in  a  variety  of  inftances ;  but  nothing  was 
admiflibk  that  tended  to  Invalidate  the  right  of  tax- 
ation. 

Particular  notice  was  taben  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  titie  of  petition  did  not  accompany  this  paper  ; 
it  was  called  a  Reprefentation  and  Remonftrance, 
which  was  not  the  ufual,  nor  the  proper  manner  of 
application  to  Parliament.  This  fingularity  alone 
was  fumcient  to  put  a  negative  on  its  prefentation, 

To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  times  were  fa 
dangerous  and  critical,  that  words  and  forms  were 
no  longer  deferving  of  attention.  The  queftion  was, 
whether  they  thought  the  Colony  of  New  York  was 
xvorthy  of  a  hearing?  No  Colony  had  behaved  with 
fo  much  temperatenefs  and  difcretion.  Notwith- 
fbmding  the  tempeftuoufnefs  of  the  times,  and  the 
general  wreck  of  the  Britiih  authority,  it  had  yet 
preferred  a  fteady  obedience  to  government. — • 
While  every  other  Colony  was  -bidding  defiance  to 
Britain,  this  alone  fubmiffively  applied  to  her  for 
redrefs  of  grievances. 

Was  it  eoniiftent  with  policy,  after  loiing  the 
good-will  of  all  the  other  Colonies,  to  drive  this, 
through  a  needkfs  and  punctilious  feverity,  into 
their  confederacy  againft  this  country  ?  could  we 
exped:,  after  fuch  a  treatment,  that  this  Colony 
could  withftand  the  arguments  that  would  be  drawn 
from  our  fupercilioufhefs,  to  induce  it  to  relinquifh 
a  conduct  which  was  fo  ill  requited. 

This  was  not  a  feafoii  for  flatelinefs  and  difregard 
\virh  refped:  to  thofe  who  profeiTed  themfelves  our 
adherents.  Were  even  the  refra&ory  to  make  an 

appli- 
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application,  it  otight  to  be  received  with  benignity* 
What  countenance  would  the  people  of  New  York 
affume,  when  they  were  reproached  for  having  put 
their  confidence  in  this  country  ?  Whatexcufe  would 
the  Aflembly  be  able  to  make  to  its  conftltuents, 
when  accufed  of  having  deceived  them  with  pro- 
mifes  of  favour  from  Britain,  when  it  was  leen  that 
Parliament  refufed  even  to  hear  their  huiiible  and 
dutiful  reprefentations  ? 

This  refuiai,  it  was  predi&ed,  would  give  the 
finiihing  blow  to  the  Britifh  intereft  in  America.—* 
New  York  might,  from  this  day  be  counted  aftiong 
the  hoftile  Colonies*  What  other  line  of  condudt 
eould  that  Province  embrace,  with  any  proi*pe£t  of 
fafety  ?  Spurned  by  Britain,  it  would  inflantiy  for* 
fake  her,  and  wipe  off  the  (tain  of  having  forfaken 
therrij  by  the  zeal  it  would  henceforward  exert  io 
the  common  caufe. 

But  the  miniflerial  arguments  againft  the  accept* 
ance  of  whatever  derogated  from  the  legiflative 
power  of  Parliament,  preponderated  with  the  ma- 
jority againft  all  other  confiderations*  The  rejection 
was  carried  by  one  hundred  and  eighty*lix,  againft 
lixty-feven. 

After  having  been  foiled  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, it  now  remained  to  be  decided  whether  tha,t 
Colony's  reprefentations  would  meet  with  a  mere 
gracious  reception  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords* 

But  here  the  difficulty  was  ftill  greater  than  in 
the  other  Houfe.  The  dignity  of  the  Peerage  was 
faid  to  be  infultcd  by  the  appellation  under  which  it 
had  been  prefumed  to  ufher  thofe  reprefentationr 
into  that  AiFembly.  They  were  filled  a  Memorial; 
fuch  a  title  was  only  allowable  in  tranfa&ions  be- 
tween princes  and  ftates  indcpendendent  of  each 
other,  but  was  unfufferable  on  the  part  of  fubjedts* 

The  antwer  was,  that  the  loweft  officer  in  the 

fervice  had  a  right  to  prefent  a  memorial,  even  to 
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his  Majefty  hiinfelf,  fhould  he  think  himfelf  ag- 
grieved :  with  much  more  reaibn  might  a  reipedta- 
ble  body  prefent  one  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  But 
exclusive  of  the  general  reaibn  that  entitled  fo  im- 
portant a  Colony  to  lay  fuch  a  paper  before  them, 
the  particular  reafon  of  its  fidelity,  in  fpite  of  fo 
maiiy  examples  of  defection,  was  alone  a  motive 
that  ought  to  fuperfede  all  forms,  and  engage  their 
moft  ferious  attention  to  what  it  had  to  propofe. 

After  fundry  arguments  of  the  fame  nature,  the 
queftion  was  determined  againft  the  hearing  of  the 
memorial,  by  forty-five  Peers,  to  twenty-five. 

Such  was  the  iflue  of  the  efforts  made  by  oppo- 
fition  in  favour  of  the  applications  from  New  York. 
Numbers  of  people  coniidered  them  as  a  ground, 
upon  which  to  form  a  reaibnablc  expectation  of 
coming  to  ibme  decifive  agreement  with  this  Co- 
lony ;  which  might  probably  lead  to  a  general  treaty 
with' all  the  Colonies.  By  fuch  means  only  it  feemed 
likely  at  prefent  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 

When  the  rejection  of  thefe  applications  in  both 
Houfes  was  announced  to  the  public,  a  great  part 
of  the  nation  exprefled  the  higheft  difcontent.  They 
now  looked  forward  with  d ejection  and  forrow  at 
the  profpect  of  mutual'  definition  that  lay  before 
them,,  and  utterly  gave  up  all  other  expectations. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.       XII. 

Tranfaftions  in  America. — Preparations  for  war  — 
Differences  between  the  Congrefs  and  the  Province 
of  New  Tork. — Proceedings  in  MaJJ'achuJet. — Affair 
at  Lexington. — Bojton  blockaded. 

1775- 

WHILE  Great  Britain  was  preparing  to  en- 
force her  decrees  by  force  of  arms,  Ame- 
rica was  making  ready  to  refill  them  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  unanimity  of  Congrefs,  and  the 
refolution  with  which  that  body  teemed  animated, 
communicated  itfelf  to  the  whole  continent. 

The  temper  of  the  Americans  on  this  occafion, 
was  an  objedt  of  univerfal  aftoniihment.  Their  town 
meetings  and  provincial  alTemblies,  fpoke  unani- 
moufly  the  language  of  men  who  were  determined 
to  do,  and  to  fuffer  every  thing  fooner  that  yield 
to  the  authority  that  was  claimed  over  them. 

In  this  determination  all  ranks  and  denominations 
equally  concurred.  Poor  and  rich  vied  with  each 
other  who  fhould  encounter  hardfhips  and  mortifi- 
cations with  moil  conftancy.  The  rich  gave  up  the 
luxurious  and  eafy  life  they  had  hitherto  led  ;  and 
the  poor  willingly  fubmitted  to  a  retrenchment  of 
thofe  comforts  which  their  induftry  and  labour,  ufed 
to  procure  them. 

This  feafon  of  univerfal  diftrefs,  exhibited  a 
ftrong  proof  of  what  human  nature  is  able  to  com- 
pafs,  when  taken  up  with  the  purfuit  of  what  has 
flrongly  excited  its  paffions.  Content  and  chear- 
fulnefs  appeared  in  the  face  of  all  people,  however 
difagreeable  their  condition  appeared  when  eon- 
trafled  with  what  it  had  lately  been.  The  idea  of 
having  laid  the  foundation  of  that  government,  of 
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which  the  principles  were  fo  dear  *o  them,  infpired 
the  leading  men  with  fatisfadtion  at  their  paft  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  the  confidence  with  which  the  infe- 
rior claiies*relied  upon  the  abilities  of  their  rulers 
to  overcome  all  obftruciions,  induced  them  to 
bear  with  patience  the  preferu  evils,  in  hope  of 
being  amply  recompensed  in  due  time,  by  the  en- 
joyment of  eafe  and  tranquility  upon  their  own 
terms. 

A  great  and  powerful  diffufion  of  public  fpirit 
was  created  by  the  difficulties  in  which  America 
was  now  involved  ;  and  without  adverting  to  the 
juflice  or  badnefs  of  their  cauie,  a  noble  {train  of 
generofity  and  mutual  fiipport  was  univerfally  ex- 
erted throughout  the  whole  continent. 

The  people  in  the  mean  time  had  conceived  fan* 
guine  expectations,  that  the  petitions  tranfrnitted 
from  Congrefs  to  the  King  would  be  attended  with 
happy  effects.  They  looked  upon  the  addrefs  to 
the  Britim  nation  as  conceived  in  fuch  terms,  as 
would  influence  ,.it  in  their  favour.  It  was  affec- 
tionate, yet  firm  and  manly  :  it  mowed  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  friendihip  and  reconciliation,  and  yet  dif~ 
played  a  fpirit  utterly  averle  to  fervility ;  and  though 
jt  expreffcd  an  abhorrence  of  paflive  fubrniffion,  it 
no  lefs  declared  a  willingnefs  to  pay  a  reaibnable 
and  legal  obedience. 

Such  was  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  Ame-. 
ricans  of  the  memorial  penned  by  Congrefs  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain. 

Whatever  might  be  the  fecret  views  of  fome  of 
the  principal  actors  in  thefe  commotions,  an  infi- 
nite majority  of  the  Americans  afpired  at  no  more 
than  what  their  public  declarations  contained*  This 
they  confidered  as  their  juft  and  lawful  rights,  of 
which  they  would  not  fuffer  a  denial,  and  which 
they  thought  themfelves  authorized  to  affert  and  to 
obtain  by  every  means  they  could  employ, 

But 
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But  that  which  they  all  efteemed  the  principal 
means  of  inducing  Great  Britain  to  comply  with 
their  wilhes,  was  the  firm  and  determined  union  of 
America,  the  fpirit  with  which  the  Congrefs  had 
adied,  and  the  vigorous  proceedings  that  were  tak- 
ing place  in  every  colony. 

It  was  chiefly  from  thefe  hopes,  which  appeared 
to  them  well  founded,  that  they  did  not  think  it  ad- 
vifable  to  proceed  to  any  more  active  meafures  at 
the  prefent.  The  diftance  from  Britain  ;  the  time 
and  difficulties  that  would  intervene  in  the  raifmg 
and  tranfporting  from  thence  a  body  of  troops  fuffi- 
cient  for  ib  great  an  attempt  as  the  fubjugation  of 
America,  quieted  their  apprehenfions  for  the  ge- 
neral fafety.  Were  any  meafures  pregnant  with 
much  danger  to  be  in  agitation,  they  relied  upon 
timely  intelligence,  and  could,  in  that  cafe;  rea- 
dily put  themfelves  in  a  poilure  of  defence. 

Such  were  the  ideas  of  the  generality ;  but  the 
more  intelligent  were  of  another  opinion.  The 
firmnefs  with  which  miniftry  had  reje&ed,  and  Hill 
continued  to  reject  all  overtures  on  the  fide  of  oppo- 
fition,  that  did  not  coincide  with  their  plan,  feemed 
a  convincing  proof,  that  nothing  Ihort  of  fubmif- 
fion  to  the  acts  of  Parliament  which  were  the  fub- 
ject  in  contention,  would  fatisfy  the  ruling  powers 
in  Britain.  A  determination  to  be  obeyed  was  now 
the  final  refolve  of  the  Britifh  Parliament ;  no  lefs 
than  a  refolution  to  refufe  obedience  was  that  of 
Congrefs. 

In  that  perfuafion,  thofe  who  were  at  the  head  of 
American  affairs,  judged  it  indifpenfibly  requifite 
feriouily  to  prepare  for  the  worft ;  without  tranf- 
greffing,  however,  thofe  bounds  of  moderation  which 
they  had  adopted  in  their  public  declarations,  and 
within  which  they  thought  it  proper  to  keep,  until 
they  were  compelled  by  events  to  act  otherwife, 
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Purfuant  to  this  intent,  the  militia  was  trained 
every  where  with  great  afliduity  ;  and  all  thofe 
parts  of  exercife  were  peculiarly  taught  them, 
which,  by  the  beft  judges  in  thofe  matters,  were 
eileemed  the  moil  effential. 

Thefe  ideas  and  refoiutions  were  confirmed,  upon 
Deceiving  information  that  arms  and  warlike  {lores 
were  forbidden,  by  proclamation,  to  be  exported 
from  England  to  America,  This  left  them  no 
longer  in  doubt  concerning  the  real  intentions  of 
the  Britifh  miniflry,  and  they  immediately  ufed 
every  exertion  to  fupply  all  deficiencies  of  that  kind, 
To  this  purpofe  gun  powder  mills  and  manufacto- 
ries for  arms  were  eredted  in  Pennfylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  every  encouragement  was  given  them 
that  could  be  afforded  in  their  prefent  circum- 
fiances. 

The  fpirit  of  refinance  continued  in  the  mean 
while  to  actuate  the  people  of  MafTachufet  as  pow- 
erfully as  ever.  General  Gage  had  iffued  a  procla- 
mation againfl  the  authority  affumed  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Cpngrefs  of  that  Colony ;  but  it  was  totally 
difregarded.  The  people  considered  thcmfelves  as 
abfolved  from  all  further  obedience  to  Britiih  go- 
vernment, and  were  entirely  guided  by  the  refolvcs 
of  that  ArTembly. 

A  regular  form  of  cprrefpondence  was  now  fet- 
tled between  Corigrefs  and  the  Provincial  Meetings, 
by  means  of  which  the  meafures  and  motions  of  all 
the  Colonies  were  univerfaUy  diredleo1. 

The  fituation  of  Boflpn  was  daily  becoming  more 
critical.  ExprefTes  were  continually  arriving  from 
that  place,  which  reprefented  it  to  be  in  thegreatefl 
freights  and  difficulties,  from  the  fuperiority  of 
the  enemy  that  was  in  poiTeffion  of  it,  and  the  little 
likelihood  of  being  able  to  expel  him.  From  the 
natural  flrength  of  its  fituation,  and  the  additional 
works  which  were  now  completed,  it  was  be- 
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come  too  ftrong  to  be  forced  by  any  Hidden  attack, 
-and  would  require  a  regular  iiege  to  be  taken.  The 
harbour  and  bay  were  occupied  by  a  ftrong  fquadron 
of  men  of  war,  which  left  no  expectation  of  relief 
on  that  fide.  The  town  was  abfolutely  at  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  garrifon  ;  and  the  inhabitants  might 
be  coniidered  as  impriibned,  and  liable  to  be  made 
anfwerable  for  the  behaviour  of  the  .Province  at 
large. 

Various  expedients  were  fuggefted  on  this  occa^ 
lion,  in  order  to  extricate  the  people  of  Bofton  from 
their  difficulties,  and  thereby  prevent  fo  large  a 
number  of  individuals  from  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  It  was  firft  propofed  to  remove  the 
inhabitants ;  but  this  was  impracticable  without  the 
confent  of  the  Governor,  who  would  foon  perceive 
the  drift  of  fuch  a  meafure,  and  act  the  more  care- 
fully for  their  detention.  The  next  propofal  was, 
to  put  a  valuation  upon  the  houfes  and  effects  of 
the  inhabitants,  fet  fire  to  the  town,  and  indem- 
nify the  proprietors.  But  this,  upon  examination, 
proved  no  lefs  difficult  to  accomplim  than  the  for- 
mer. It  was  therefore  deemed  moft  prudent  to  truft 
to  time  and  opportunities,  and  to  watch  for  both 
with  the  utmoft  vigilance  :  actual  force  appeared 
yet  premature,  and  might  produce  much  mifchief 
without  anfwering  the  end  in  view. 

Numbers  of  the  principal  inhabitants  had,  by  this 
time,  quitted  the  place  ;  ibme  from  motives  of  dif- 
guft,  at  their  confinement ;  others  from  apprehen- 
iions  of  hoililities ;  and  no  few  from  fear  of  being 
called  to  account  for  their  activity  during  the  late 
disturbances. 

The  garrifon,  though  not  unprovided  with  abfo- 
lute  necerTaries,  could  not  expect  to  be  fupplied 
with  any  refrefhments  or  conveniencies  from  a  peo- 
ple tp  whom  their  prefence  was  fo  odious,  and  who 
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viewed  them  as  the  inftruments  of  tyranny,  and  the 
immediate  caufe  of  the  miferies  they  were  enduring. 

After  the  diffolution  of  the  Provincial  Congrefs 
of  Maffachufet,  the  friends  of  the  Britiih  govern- 
ment met  in  feveral  places,  at  the  inftigation  of  the 
Governor,  in  order  to  try  what  intereft  remained  to 
Britain  in  that  Colony ;  but  the  trial  was  very  un- 
iatisf actor y  :  few  were  thofe  who  gave  them  any 
countenance.  After  fome  ineffectual  afibciations 
and  refolves,  in  opposition  to  the  Provincial  meet- 
ing, they  found  themfelves  unable  to  refill  the  fu- 
perior  influence  of  the  contrary  party  :  numbers 
overpowered  them  every  where ;  and  they  were  ob- 
liged to  give  up  all  hopes  of  counteracting  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  proclamation  forbidding 
th'e  exportation  of  military  flores  to  America,  had 
begun  to  operate  throughout  the  Colonies  in  the 
moil  decisive  manner.  They  not  only  betook  them- 
felves to  the  fabrication  of  arms,  and  the  manufac- 
turing of  powder,  but  in  fome  of  them  they  pro- 
ceeded fo  far,  as  to  feize  on  the  artillery  and  ftores 
belonging  to  government. 

Newport,  the  capital  of  Rhode  Ifland,  was  the 
place  where  thefe  proceedings  firil  commenced.— 
Forty  pieces  of  cannon,  mounted  on  the  batteries 
that  protected  the  harbour,  were  carried  off  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  captain  of  a  man  of  war,  having 
waited  upon  the  Governor,  who  in  that  Province  is 
chofen  by  the  Affembly,  to  inquire  into  the  caufe 
of  fuch  a  proceeding,  was  explicitly  told,  that  the 
people  had  feized  them,  that  they  might  not  be 
ufed  againfl  themfelves  by  the  Britiih  forces ;  and 
that  they  intended  to  employ  them  in  their  own  de- 
fence, againfl  any  one  that  ihould  attack  them. 

After  "taking  this  meafure,  the  Affembly  met,  and 
agreed  that  arms  and  warlike  ftores  ihould  be  pur- 
chafed.  with  the  public  money.  Refolutions  were 
patted  for  training  the  inhabitants,  and  every  man 
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was  exhorted  to  prepare  himfelf  for  a  vigorous  de- 
fence of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  country. 

The  Colony  of  New  Hamplhire  had  hitherto 
acted  with  great  moderation  during  thefe  dilturb- 
ances  :  but  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  procla- 
mation above-mentioned,  and  of  the  proceedings 
in  confequence  of  it  at  Rhode  Ifland,  they  refolved 
to  imitate  them.  A  large  body  affembled  accord- 
ingly, and  feized  on  a  fmall  fort,  containing  fome 
artillery  and  powder.  This  happened  in  the  montji 
of  December,  feventy-four. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  King's  fpeech,  upon  the 
opening  of  the  new  Parliament,  and  the  addrefles 
to  the  throne  voted  by  fuch  prodigious  majorities, 
the  fpirit  of  refinance  grew  ftronger  than  ever. — • 
They  had  indulged  themfelves  with  an  expectation, 
that  reflecting  on  the  calamities  and  dangers  that 
muft  neceffarily  accompany  coercive  meafures,  the 
people  of  Britain  would  in  their  election  of  the  new 
members,  have  infilled  upon  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion with  America.  But  when  they  faw  how  deci- 
fively  fuperior  that  party  was  which  had  refolved 
upon  thofe  meafures,  all  their  hopes  of  accom- 
modation entirely  vanilhed,  and  their  whole  atten- 
tion was  turned  to  the  means  of  oppoiing  force  with 
force. 

But  notwithstanding  thefe  hoftile  appearances, 
there  was  {till  a  large  number  of  individuals  who 
earneftly  defired  a  pacific  fettlement  of  thefe  unhap- 
py differences.  A  convention  was  held  in  Penn-*- 
fylvania,  which  declared  it  to  be  their  fervent  wifh 
to  avert  impending  calamities,  by  a  reiteration  of 
harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies ; 
and  that  they  were  ready  to  ufe  their  warmeft  endea- 
vours to  that  intent.  But  this  difpofition,  however 
fincere,  was  accompanied  with  an  avowal  of  their 
refolution  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  what  they 
4emanded  as  their  jufl  rights,  in  cafe  the  Britifh 
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'administration  fhould  proceed  to  acts  of  violence, 
in  order  to  enforce  fubmiffion  to  the  acts  againft 
which  they  had  remonftrated. 

Conformably  to  this  declaration,  an  unremitting 
affiduity  was  recommended  in  the  profecution  of 
thole  manufactures  neceflary  for  their  internal  fub- 
iiftence,  as  well  as  their  defence :  among  which 
fait,  gun-powder,  Heel,  and  falt-petre,  were  par- 
ticularly mentioned.  Similar  meafures  were  adopt- 
ed in  the  other  Colonies. 

There  was  however  one  exception  to  this  general 
affociation  again  ft  Great  Btitain.  The  Colony  of 
New  York,  in  the  Affembly  held  previous  to  the 
lothjan.  rejection  of  its  remonftrance,  refufed  its 
*775-  concurrence  with  the  refolutions  of  the 
Continental  Congrefs,  and  determined  for  an  ap- 
plication to  the  King  and  Parliament,  in  the  man- 
ner that  has  been  related.  In  this,  it  has  been  faid, 
they  were  mitigated  by  private  iniinuations  from 
the  friends  to  miniftry  at  home;  who  flattered 
themfelves,  that  the  example  of  fo  conliderable  a 
Colony,  would  influence  the  remainder  to  an  adop- 
tion of  the  fame  conduct:.  To  this  intent  ftrong 
affurances  were  given  that  countenance  would  be 
ihown  to  their  addreffes;  in  which  cafe  they  would 
have  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  mediators  of 
peace  and  reconciliation  between  the  parent  ftate 
•and  her  Colonies.  If  there  was  any  truth  in  this 
report,  the  event  Ihowecl  they  were  greatly  de* 
ceived. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  feventy-flve,  the 
Provincial  Congrefs  of  MafFachufet  met  at  Cam- 
bridge, "according  to  appointment.  The  Deputies 
who  compofed  it,  were  men  profeffedly  known  to 
be  determined  to  carry  the  oppofition  againft  the 
Britifh  miniftry  to  every  length.  None  but  fuch  would 
have  met  with  electors  in  the  Province  at  this  time  ;  fo 
ftrong  was  the  inveteracy  to  tl;e  fchemes  purfaed  in 
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England  refpecting  the  Colonies,  and  the  hatred  en- 
tertained for  thofe  who  abetted  them ! 

The  firft  public  act  of  this  Ailembly  was  to  in- 
form the  people,  that  the  temper  of  miniftry  and 
Parliament  accorded  in  every  meafure  that  was 
planning  for  the  deftruction  of  liberty  in  America; 
and  that  there  was  every  reafon  to  fear  that  all  pe- 
titions and  addrefles  to  the  ruling  men  in  England 
would  be  received  with  difdain.  A  powerful  rein- 
forcement of  troops  and  ihips  of  war  was  daily  ex- 
pected, of  which  the  deftination  was  againft  this 
Province  in  particular,  whofe  warmth  and  activity 
in  the  common  caufe,  had  it  feems,  marked  it  out 
as  the  firil  object  of  Britifh  reientment. 

They  now  therefore  called  upon  the  people  to 
make  good  their  determinations  to  adhere  manfully . 
to  each  other  in  the  defence  of  their  common  free- 
dom, and  to  behave  in  a  manner  that  ihould  teach 
their  enemies  they  had  not  degenerated  from  thofc 
brave  anceflors  who  had  fet  them  the  example  of 
laying  down  their  lives  for  the  liberty  of  their  coun- . 
try.  They  reminded  them  in  the  moil  preffing 
terms,  of  the  neceffity  of  applying  diligently  to 
the  perfecting  themfclves  in  the  ufe  of  arms,  and 
military  difcipline. 

Among  other  military  inftitutions  adopted  at 
tins  time  in  New  England,  there  was  one  which 
dcferves  particular  notice  : — A  number  of  the  molt; 
active  and  expert  among  the  militia  were  chofen 
out,  whole  bufinefs  it  was  to  hold  themfelves'iri 
perpetual  readinefs  to  be  forth-coming  at  the  firil: 
iiimmons  of  their  officers  :  hence  they  were  called. 
Minute-men:  to  do  them  juiiicc,  their  fubfcqiient 
conduct  fully  juftified  the  appellation. 

The  feulbn  was  now  approaching  for  the  Colonies 
to  meet  in  (Jongrefs.  Notwithftanding  the  evident' 
lofs  of  all  its  authority  in  America,  the  Britifli  go-" 
verninent  ventured  to  iiTuc  a  circular  letter  throui/h- 
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out  the  Colonies,  prohibiting  under  the  ufual  pe- 
nalties, the  people  from  atfembling  together  for 
the  ele&ion  of  deputies  to  that  meeting.  But  this 
effort  of  adminiftration  was  ufelefs ;  the  elections 
were  carried  on  every  where  with  the  utmoft  fpirit 
and  alacrity. 

During  the  winter  of  feventy-four,  there  was  a 
tolerable  Hate  of  tranquility  in  the  Colonies ;  but  it 
was  rather  a  fuipenfion  of  the  deiigns  in  agitation, 
than  any  real  quiet.  The  knowledge  of  what  was 
tranfa&ing  in  England  had  too  much  forwarned  the 
Americans  of  what  was  to  follow,  to  leave  their 
minds  at  reft.  Publications  were  daily  appearing, 
wherein  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  was  defcribed 
as  tyrannical  and  impolitic  in  the  extremeft  degree  ; 
and  what  was  more  opprobrious,  has  enflaved  herfelf 
by  the  venality  and  bafenefs  of  a  proftituted  majo- 
rity in  Parliament,  to  the  views  of  an  ambitious 
rriiniftry,  deluded  by  falfe  information  into  errone- 
ous meaiures,  and  intending  to  erect  an  arbitrary 
fyftem  of  government  at  home  upon  the  ruins  of 
liberty  in  America. 

In  confequence  of  fo  atrocious  a  defign,  the  Bri- 
tifh  nation  was  fummoned  to  rife  in  its  own  defence, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  America ;  and  not  weakly  to 
fhut  its  eyes  to  a  danger,  that  could  not  threaten 
the  one  without  threatening  the  other.  If  the  blow 
now  aimed  at  America  fhould  bring  her  to  the 
ground, — beware,  faid  they  ; — let  Britain  look  to 
herfelf; — the  next  blow  is  deilined  for  her!— -In- 
ftead  of  wifhing  for  fuccefs  to  the  arms  of  her  mi- 
niftry,  Ihe  ought,  on  the  contrary,  earneftly  to  fup- 
plicate  for  defeat  and  deftrudlion  to  them. 

Such  was  the  ftile  aflumed  in  pamphlets,  newf- 
papers,  and  common  difcourfe  among  the  genera- 
lity of  people  throughout  the  Colonies :  they  con- 
iidered  themfelves  as  about  to  contend  not  for  Ame- 
rica alone,  but  the  whole  Britifh  nation;  accu- 
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fing  it>  at  the  lame  time,  of  not  dcferving  any  pro- 
tectors of  a  conftitution,  the  defence  of  which  they 
abandoned  in  fo  pufillanimous  a  manner. 

All  things  were  now  haftily  tending  to  that  crifis 
which  was  daily  expected.  The  queftion  now  feem- 
ed  only  in  what  manner  hoftilities  ihould  begin. — • 
The  troops  in  Bofton  were  tired  of  being  cooped  up 
within  a  town,  while  their  commimon  was  to  bring 
a  whole  country  to  obedience.  They  held  the  na- 
tives in  contempt,  and  looked  upon  their  military 
meetings  with  fcorn  and  derifion. 

The  people  of  MarTachuiet,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  fired  with  indignation  at  the  ideas  entertained  of 
them  by  the  Britifh  military,  and  loudly  protefted, 
that  whenever  they  both  met  face  to  face,  it  then  would 
be  feen  whether  the  Americans  wanted  courage,  and 
whether  their  antagonifts  had  any  other  fuperiority 
over  them  than  "that  of  meer  practice  and  difcipline. 

Theie  reciprocal  taunts  added  frelh  fuel  to  the 
animofhy  that  actuated  each  party  ;  and  it  was  ealily 
forefeen  that  hoftilities  were  at  no  great  diftance, 
and  that  when  they  broke  out,  they  would  be  at- 
tended with  much  inveteracy  and  deflruclion. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  February,  General  Gage 
Feb.  26,  received  information  that  a  number  of  field- 
J775'  pieces  had  been  brought  to  Salem.  Judg- 
ing from  the  proximity  of  that  place,  that  fome  hoi- 
tile  deligns  were  in  agitation,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  in  time,  he  difpatched  a  body  of  men  to  feize 
the  cannon  at  Salem.  On  their  march  they  were 
obftrudted  by  a  river,  over  which  there  was  a  draw- 
bridge, which  the  people  on  the  oppofite  lide  had 
drawn  up,  to  hinder  their  pairing,  and  refufed  to 
let  down,  notwithftanding  the  commands  and  threats 
of  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  detachment.  Upon 
this  refufal,  a  boat  was  feized  by  the  military  to 
ferry  them  over ;  biit  the  country  people  perceiv- 
ing their  intention,  jumped  into  the  boat,  and  cut 
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open  her  bottom  with  axes  :  this  occailoned  « 
fray  between  both  parties,  which  would  proba- 
bly have  ended  fatally,  had  not  a  clergyman  inter- 
pofecl.  He  reprefented,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
commanding  officer,  the  inevitable  confequence  of 
ufing  force,  and  advifed  the  people,  on  the  pther, 
that  as  it  was  late  in  the  day,  and  impoffible  from 
that  reafon  for  the  military  to  execute,  the  orders 
they  were  fent  upon,  to  let  the  detachment  pafs 
over  the  bridge  without  further  oppoiition*  His 
advice  was  complied  with  accordingly  ;  and  the 
military,  after  remaining  fome  time  in  poffeffion  of 
it,  withdrew,  without  being  able  to  execute  their 
orders* 

This  tranfaction,  though  of  no  confequence  in 
itfelf,  difcovered  the  temper  of  the  people  ;  and 
Ihowcd  at  the  fame  time  how  little  they  were  to 
be  intimidated.  Itfhowecl,  too,  how  difpofed  they 
were  to  rufh  to  extremities,  and  how  readily  they 
would  do  it  on  the  fir  ft  provocation. 

The  time  came  at  laft  that  was  to  change  thefe 
preludes  to  hoflilities  into  more  ferious  fcenes,  and. 
to  realize  thofe  apprchcnfions  that  had  fo  long  hung; 
over  the  minds  of  all  thinking  men  throughout  the 
Britifh  empire. 

It  was  now  fur  advanced  in  April,  and  it  was  no? 
doubted  that  the  people  of  Maflachufet  had  formed 
a  plan  for  action.  A  large  quantity  of  military 
Itores  was  collected  at  Concord,  a  town  not  more 
than  twenty  miles  diftant  from  Bofton,  and  where 
the  Provincial  Congrefs  was  held.  On  receiving 
this  intelligence,  a  detachment  was  fent  from  Boi- 
ton  in  order  to  deftroy  thefe  ftores,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  as  it  was  laid,  to  feize  on  Mr.  Hancock  and 
Mr.  Adams,  the  principal  directors  of  that  Af- 

fcmbiy. 

This  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Colo- 
nel Smith,  and  Major  Pitcairn,  fetout  from  Boitou 
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on  the  iQth  of  April,  before  break  of  day,  and 
proceeded  with  all  expedition  towards  Concord,  hop- 
ing to  reach  it  before  the  country  was  alarmed* 
But  notwithstanding  the  iilence  in  which  they 
marched,  and  the  precaution  of  fecUring  every  one 
they  met  on  the  way,  they  found,  by  the  continual 
firing  of  guns,  and  the  ringing  of  bells  in  all  the 
neighbouring  villages,  that  they  were  difcovered, 
and  that  people  of  courfe  were  aflembling  from  all 
fides, 

They  arrived  at  Lexington  about  five  in  the 
morning,  a  place  fifteen  miles  diftant  from  Bofton* 
The  militia  belonging  to  this  town  was  exercifing 
on  a  green  adjacent  to  the  road  :  an  officer  called 
out  to  them  to  throw  down  their  arms  and  difperfe  ; 
at  the  fame  inilant  fome  ihots,  it  is  faid,  were  fired 
from  a  houfe.  This  occafioned  a  difcharge  from 
our  people,  by  which  feveral  of  the  militia  were 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  detachment  then  proceeded  to  Concord, 
where  they  deftroyed  the  ftores  according  to  their 
orders.  Here  a  fkirmilli  enfued,  when  feverel  were 
killed  on  both  fides. 

The  country  now  rofe  upon  them  from  all  parts* 
During  the  courfe  of  a  long  and  very  hot  day,  they 
were  expofed  to  a  continual,  though  irregular  fire, 
fupported  with  great  vigour  and  reiblution.  In  the 
retreat  from  Concord  to  Lexington,  a  fpace  of  fix 
miles,  they  were  purfued  with  the  utmoft  fury  by 
a  large  body  of  the  Provincials,  and  fired  at  in  the 
mean  time  from  the  houfes,  walls,  and  other 
coverts. 

By  the  time  the  detachment  had  reached  Lexing- 
ton, its  ammunition  was  wholly  expended.  Here 
they  had  the  good  fortune  &o  be  joined  by  a  confi- 
derable  reinforcement  under  Lord  Percy,  fent  to 
their  relief  by  General  Gage,  from  an  apprehenfion 
of  the  danger  they  were  in. 
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Bofton  lay,  however,  no  Icfs  than  fifteen  mite 
off.  Harraiicd  already  with  the  duty  and  fatigue 
of  the  day,  the  troops  had  yet  this  laborious  march 
to  perform,  furrounded  by  enemies  whole  numbers 
increafed  every  moment ;  who  had  the  advantage 
of  the  ground,  and  could  advance  or  retire  at  will. 
With  all  thefe  difadvantages,  the  Britiih  troops  made 
good  their  retreat,  and  arrived  at  Bofton  about  fun 
fet.  The  ground  they  had  meafured  that  day  was 
above  forty  miles. 

Thus  ended  the  memorable  affair  of  Lexington, 
famous  for  being  the  firft  engagement  wherein  the 
blood  of  Britiih  fubjedts  was  mutually  ihed  by  each 
others  hands  in  America. 

Notvtithftandmg  it  lafted  a  whole  day,  the  num- 
ber of  ilain  and  wounded  on  the  Britifh  fide  was  no 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  of  priibners 
about  thirty  ;  a  fmall  lofs  when  the  prodigious  fupe- 
riority  of  the  enemy  is  confidered.  The  fecret  of 
the  expedition  had  got  vent :  the  whole  country 
was  in  arms  for  forty  miles  round  ;  and  all  the  beil 
markfmen  in  the  Province  were  prefent  in  the  en- 
gagement. The  iofs  of  the  Americans,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  was  about  fixty. 

The  Britifh  detachment  did  not  exceed  two  thou-- 
fand  men.  They  were  excellent  troops  ;  but  they 
were  confined  in  a  narrow  road,  flanked  on  each 
fide,  a  great  part  of  the  way,  with  {lone  walls,  low 
enough" to  fire  aver,  and  high  enough  to  cover  the 
afTailants  from  the  fire  of  men,  who  were  marching 
•with, all  fpeed,  and  had  riot  leifure  to  iloop  behind 
for  any  ihelter,  after  giving  their  fire.  Had  it  not 
been  for  two  field  pieces,  brought  with  Lord  Per- 
cy's detachment,,  the  daughter  muft  have  been  much 
greater.  As  they  were  managed  with  great  fkili 
and  activity,  they  reprelled  not  a  little  the  impetu- 
ofitv  of  the  Americans. 

To 
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*To  do  thefe  juftice,  it  mufl  be  acknowledged  that 
in  this  firil  trial  of  their  courage  and  military  pro- 
wefs,  they  behaved  with  great  fpirit,  and  fully  re- 
futed the  charge  of  timidity,  fo  unjuftly  caft  upon 
them. 

Imputations  of  inhumanity  were  reciprocally  made 
upon  this  occafion.  But  charges  of  this  kind  are 
ufual  in  civil  war,  where  hatred  and  rancour  are  al- 
ways more  inveterate  than  between  Grangers ;  but  if 
there  was  any  truth  in  th'em-j  it  is  probable  there 
was  far  more  exaggeration.  Whatever  might  have 
happened  in  the  heat  of  battle,  after  the  action  was 
over,  due  fentiments  of  humanity  took  place ;  and 
the  prifdners  and  wounded  were  treated  with  civi- 
lity and  care* 

The  news  of  this  engagement  faifedthe  whole  Pro- 
vince :  crouds  flocked  from  every  diftrift,  and  Boilon 
was  immediately  lurrounded  on  every  fide.  So  eager 
were  the  Provincials  in  their  offers  of  fervice,  that  it 
was  eafy  for  their  chiefs  to  collect  numerous  bodies 
of  chofen  men*  They  formed  al'oc;o,ther  an  army 
above  twenty  thoufand  ftrong,  Tueir  line  of  en- 
campment extended  from  Roxbury  to  Mvflic,  a 
fpace  of  about  thirty  miles,  and  was  tolerabiv  pro- 
vided with  cannon.  Their  commanding  oiiicers 
were  Colonels  Ward,  Pribble,  Heath,  Prefect,  and 
Thomas,  who,  though  they  might  not  perhaps  have 
figured  at  the  head  of  an  European  army,  were  men 
of  undoubted  bravery  and  refolution,  and  not  un- 
adequate  to  the  charge  they  undertook. 

They  were  joined  fdon  after  by  a  large  body  of 
troops  fent  from  Connecticut,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Putnam,  an  old  American  officer  of  not- 
ed intrepidity,  and  great  experience.  He  had  ferved 
in  the  two  lafl  Wars,  and  diftinguimed  himfelf  by 
feveral  actions,  which  required  capacity  as  well  as 
valour*  He  placed  himfelf  in  fuch  a  pofition,  as  to 
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be  able  to  afford  timely  fuccour  to  any  part  of  tli£ 
troops  before  the  town  that  might  want  it. 

The  Provincial  Congrefs  was  now  removed  to 
Watertown,  about  ten  miles  from  Bofton.  Here 
they  framed  an  addrefs  to  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  which  they  entered  into  a  minute  detail  of 
every  circumilance  relating  to  the  affair  at  Lexing- 
ton, and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Britiih  troops 
were  the  aggreiFors  both  at  Lexington  and  Concord, 
and  had  been  guilty  of  many  irregularities  at  both 
places.  They  relied  on  the  good  fenfe  and  gene- 
rofity  of  the  Britiih  nation,  for  a  fpeedy  termination 
of  evils,  which  muft  in  the  confequence  affect 
equally  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies.  They  ex- 
prefTed  unfhaken  loyalty ;  but  ftill  perfifted  in  de- 
claring the  moil  inflexible  refolution  never  to  fub- 
mit  to  any  fpecies  of  tyranny.  They  folemnly  ap- 
pealed to  Heaven  for  the  juftice  of  their  caufe,  for 
which  they  now  had,  and  would  {till  continue  to 
lay  down  their  lives. 

They  next  voted  for  the  array  and  fupport  of  the 
army,  regulated  the  pay  of  officers  and  foldiers,  and 
enac.ted  rules  for  its  good  government.  In  order  to 
provide  a  fund  for  military  expences,  they  voted  a 
confiderable  furn  to  be  iflued  in  paper  currency,  re- 
ceivable as  money,  the  payment,  of  which  was  fe- 
cured  on  the  public  faith  of  the  Province. 

Among  a  variety  of  other  resolutions,  they  patted 
one,  by  which  they  declared  that  General  Gage  was, 
by  the  late  and  preceding  transactions,  disqualified 
from  acting  in  the  ft.ation  of  Governor  ;  that  no  far- 
ther obedience  was  due  to  him  ;  and  thatrfee  fhould 
henceforth  be  confidered  and  treated  as  a  public 
enemy. 

As  foon  as  the  affair  at  Lexington  was  known,  it 
kindled  wrath  and  fury  throughout  all  the  Colonies.. 
Notwithstanding  they  had  been  long  prepared  for 
fuch  an  event,  yet  it  was  received  with  as  much  ap- 
parent 
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parent  aftonifhment  and  indignation,  as  if  it  had 
been  wholly  unexpected.  It  furnifhed  them  with  an 
additional  reafon  to  quicken  their  warlike  prepara- 
tions, and  to  make  ready  for  events  of  a  fimilar 
nature. 

But  what  was  of  more  confequence,  it  enabled 
them  to  reprefent  themfelves  as  more  formidable 
than  had  been  fuggefled  by  their  enemies.  The 
courage  manifefted  in  that  engagement  by  the  Pro- 
vincials, was  now  become  the  lubjedt  of  univerfal 
converfation  :  it  excited  a  prodigious  fpirit  of  emu- 
lation, and  infufed  a  degree  of  confidence  to  which 
they  had  not  hitherto  been  ufed. 

Thofe  who  had  fallen  in  this  action,  were  ex- 
tolled as  the  firft  martyrs  of  public  liberty  :  their 
names  and  families  became  objedts  of  refpedt  and 
veneration  ;  and  they  were  pointed  out  as  examples 
of  neceflary  imitation  in  the  arduous  conflict,  where- 
in America  was  now  engaged. 

In  the  midft  of  this  univerfal  fermentation,  plans 
of  revenge  againft  Britain  were  framing  every  where. 
The  heads  and  hearts  of  all  people  in  the  Colonies 
were  equally  warm  upon  this  occafion  ;  and  they 
feemed,  as  it  were,  to  vie  with  each  other  who 
ihould  exhibit  the  molt  violent  proofs  of  refent- 
roent. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      XIII. 

TranfaRiovs  at  Bofton.-r-Meetin?  of  the  Continental 
Congrefs  at  philadelphi.a.-r-Its  proceedings.— -Crown 
Point  and  ^conderoga  fitrprized  by  tl:<e  Americans, 
—Arrival  of  reinforcements  at  MoJlon.^-.Aftion  a,t 
Banker's  Hill. — Conftquences  of  the  Quebec  Aft. — ? 
Further  proceedings  of  the  Congrefs.' — Acceffion  of 
Georgia  to  the  American  Confederacy. -^-General 
W&Jhington  appointed  to  the  Chief  Command  of  th§ 
American  Forces* 

'     1775- 

r  I  ^HE  fir  ft  mark  of  the  public  refentment  of 
J^  America,  was  a  total  flop  to  the  exportation  of 
all  provisions  from  their  ports.  This  they  knew 
muft  bring  infinite  dirtrefs  on  the  Brkifh  inlands  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  whoie  only  dependence  for  their 
nece-Tary  fubfiitence,  was  on  the  importations  of 
tli at  ii3ture  from  North  America. 

Vy7h'le  they  were  thus  univerfally  intent  on  thq 
me?ns  of  profecuMig  their  revenge,  the  concilia- 
to;v  proportions,  moved  by  Lord  Nqrth  in  Parlia-r 
rneni^  vvere  brought  to  America.  But  this  was  no. 
feafon  for  their  reception  :  the  people  now  enter- 
taiaed  a  rooted  fufpicion  of  pvery  o|fer  of  that  kind 
vvhich  cime  from  England. 

The  firft  public  body  before  which  they  were 
laid,  was  the  Affembly  of  Pennfylvania.  Bi^t  here 
they  iT|et  with  a  total  rejection  :  they  were  repre- 
fented  as  dangerous  and  un adequate  ro  the  wiihes  of 
America.  The  fame  opinion  was  adopted  by  the 
neighbouring  Colony  of  Jerfey ;  and,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  thefe,j  they  were  entirely  rejected  every 
where. 

In 
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In  -the  mean  while,  the  Britifh  troops  at  Bofton 
clofely  blocked  up.  They  were  cut  off  from 
«11  fupplies  of  vegetables  and  freih  provifions,  and 
reduced  to  fubfiil  wholly  on  fait  meat.  The  inha- 
bitants were  in  the  fame  condition.  The  Provin- 
cials were  the  more  ftridt  in  the  prevention  of  all 
fupplies,  as  they  intended  thereby  to  compel  the 
Governor  to  permit  the  departure  of  the  town's  peo- 
ple, whole  number  was  too  great  to  be  maintained 
out  of  the  (lores  appropriated  to  the  garrifon  ;  or 
to  fuffer,  at  ieaft,  the  women  and  children  to  de- 
part, according  to  repeated  felicitations  to  that 
purpofe. 

After  much  entreaty  from  the  inhabitants,  an 
agreement  was  at  length  concluded,  by  which  they 
were  to  be  at  liberty  to  quit  the  place,  and  carry 
off  their  effects,  on  delivering  up  their  arms.  They 
chcarfully  acquiefced  in  this  propofil ;  but  after 
making  this  furrender,  numbers  were,  to  their  great 
difappointment,  ftill  detained ;  and  thofe  who  had 
permiffion  to  depart,  were  obliged  to  leave  all  their 
effects.  This  reduced  many  genteel  families  to 
great  indigence.  The  poor  and  the  helplefs,  indeed, 
were  all  difmhTed. 

During  thefe  proceedings,  the  Continental  Con- 

ioth  May,  grefs  met  at  Philadelphia.  They  be- 
J775-  gan  their  feflion  with  refolutions  to 
raife  an  army,  and  to  eftabliih  a  large  paper  cur- 
rency to  defray  the  public  charges,  the  Colonies 
in  their  united  capacity  becoming  fecurity  for  the 
payment  of  it  in  due  time,  in  real  money. 

They  next  adverted  to  the  means  of  diftrefiing 
Britain  mofl  effectually  in  her  American  concerns. 
To  this  intent  they  ftriclly  prohibited  the  fupply- 
ino-  of  the  Britifh  fifhery  upon  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland, with  any  provifions  whatibever.  Fully 
to  effect  this  meafure,  all  exportation  was  forbidden 
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to  thofe  Colonies  in  America  that  {till  remanied  in 
her  fubjection. 

This  was  a  proceeding  wholly  unexpected  in 
England.  It  was  feverely  felt  among  the  Britilh 
fettlements,  and  {hipping,  at  Newfoundland.  In 
order  to  prevent  a  real  famine,  many  veffels  were 
neceflitated  to  return  home  with  all  fpeed,  to  fetch 
cargoes  of  provifions  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  peo- 
ple there. 

While  Congrefs  was  occupied  in  this  manner,  it 
received  the  agreeable  news,  that  the  people  of  New 
York  had  determined  to  join  with  the  other  Colo- 
nies, and  to  adopt  the  refolutrons  they  had  taken, 
and  the  meafures  they  had  concerted  againil  Bri- 
tain. 

This  Colony  had  long  continued  on  a  plan  of 
moderation,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation;  but  the  affair  at  Lexington 
had  now  put  an  end  to  all  fuch  expectations, 
• — Upon  receiving  the  news  of  that  engagement, 
numerous  aflbciations  of  the  party  inimical  to 
Britain,  was  immediately  formed,  by  which  the 
Provincial  Congrefs  was  elected. 

As  the  fituation  of  the  city  of  New  York  lays  it 
open  to  the  fea,  it  was  judged  im practicable  to  de- 
fend it  againft  a  naval  attack.  For  this  reafon  it 
was  thought  moft  advifable,  before  the  approach 
ofaBritiih  fquadron,  which  was  daily  expected, 
to  fecure  the  military  {tores,  and  to  remove  the 
women  and  children  out  of  all  danger.  ,  After  this 
departure  of  fo  many  individuals,  whofe  prefence 
would  have  incumbered  them,  the  inhabitants  pro-* 
vided  fqr  all  other  contingencies*  In  cafe  they 
found  themfelves  unable  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
taking  pofleflion  of  the  city,  their  final  determine 
tion  was  then  to  commit  it  to  the  flames, 

While  the  Provinces  on  the  lea  coait  were  pre- 
paring for  their  defence.,  the  people  in  the  inland 

fettlements 
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fettlements  of  the  Northern  Colonies  were  not  lefs 
occupied.  Some  active  and  refolute  individuals, 
without  waiting  for  orders,  or  communicating  their 
cleligns  to  their  ruling  powers,  concerted  together 
a  plan,  which  denoted  the  enterprifing  fpirit  that 
animated  the  Americans  at  that  time  :  it  was  to 
furprize  Crown  Point,  Ticonderoga,  and  the  other 
forts  that  command  the  Lakes,  which  form  the 
line  of  communication  between  the  Colonies  and 
Canada.  Several  perfons,  it  is  laid,  formed  the 
fame  project  unknown  to  each  other,  and  fell  in 
together  on  their  way  to  execute  it. 

The  principal  conductors  of  this  expedition, 
were,  Colonels  Eailon  and  Allen  :  the  body  under 
their  command  confifted  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  At  the  head  of  thefe  they  fet  forward  with 
great  fecrecy  and  expedition,  and  had  the  good 
luck  to  furprize  both  the  garrifons  of  Crown  Point 
and  Ticoncleroga,  which  fell  into  their  hands  with- 
out the  lofs  of  a  man  di'i  either  iide. 

The  feizure  they  made  on  this  occafion  was  very 
considerable  :  they  found  two  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  befide  mortars,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
military  ftores.  They  took  two  veflels  completely 
equipped,  and  materials  in  readinefs  for  the  cou- 
ftruction  of  others. 

This  fuccefsful  expedition  gave  to  the  Ameri- 
cans entire  command  of  thofe  important  pafies 
for  the  poiTeffion  of  which  fo  much  Britim  and 
French  blood  had  been  med  during  the  lait  war.  It 
was  in  its  immediate  confequences,  a  heavy  blow 
to  the  interefl  of  Great  Britain ;  as,  Bofton  except- 
ed,  Ihe  had  not  now  a  fingle  hold  left  her  in  the 
revolted  Colonies. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  May,  the  longexpefted  re- 
inforcements arrived  at  Bofton,  together  with  the 
{jenerals  Howe,  IJurgoyne,  and  Clinton,  all  offi- 
cers 
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cers  of  approved  merit,  and  whofe  behaviour  in  the 
laft  war  had  juftly  gained  them  much  reputation. 

By  thefe  arrivals,  the  troops  now  formed  a  large 
and  reipedable  body  :  both  the  officers  and  fol- 
diers  were,  without  exaggeration,  equal  to  any  in 
Europe  for  difcipline  and  valour.  From  the  cha- 
rafter  ot  thofe  who  now  commanded  them,  it  was 
expected  they  would  not  long  remain  inactive,  and 
that  their  operations  would  not  be  confined  to  fo 
narrow  a  fcene  as  Bofton. 

It  was  become  in  fome  meafure  neceflary  to  ex- 
tend the  quarters  of  the  army,  for •fuch  at  prefent 
the  forces  in  that  place  might  be  reputed.  The 
Provincials  boafted  that  they  were  belieging  thofe 
who  had  been  fent  to  fubdue  them ;  and  as  there 
was  fome  truth  in  this  vaunt,  it  was  incumbent  on 
our  people  to  remove  it. 

Since  the  blockade  began,  fome  fkirmifhes  had 
happened  in  the  iilands  that  lie  in  Bofton  Bay.  They 
were  occafioned  by  the  endeavours  of  both  parties 
to  carry  of  the  flock  upon  them  :  the  Provincials 
had  the  advantage  :  tjiey  burned  in  the  laft,  an  arm- 
cd  ichooner,  left  aground  by  the  tide,  and  which 
the  crew,  after  {landing  a  heavy  fire  of  mufcetry 
and  cannon,  were  obliged  to  abandon. 

It  had  been  propofed  immediately  after  the  fight 
at  Lexington,  to  lead  the  Provincials  onto  Bofton, 
jvhile  their  fpirits  were  animated  with  the  bufinefs 
of  that  day  ;  but  this  propofal  was  overruled  by  the 
confuieration,  that  the  ftorming  of  fuch  a  place 
would  neceffarily  involve  in  one  common  flaughter, 
both  the  military  and  the  inhabitants. 

Other  motives  had  probably  their  fhare  in  this 
prevention.  The  number  of  fhips  of  war  and  armed 
veilels  of  all  denominations  that  furrounded  and 
guarded  the  town  on  every  fide,  would  have  ren- 
dered fuch  an  attempt  next  to  impracticable.  The 
troops  were  numerous  enough  for  a  defence  ;  and 

from 
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from  their  fkill  and  courage,  added  to  the  expe&a- 
tion  of  no  quarter  from  an  enraged  enemy,  would 
have  made  a  moft  defperate  refinance  ;  they  were 
well  provided  with  artillery  and  ammunition,  and 
knew  perfectly  how  to  ufe  them. 

Thole,  on  the  other  hand,  who  commanded  the 
Provincials,  did  not  care  to  expoie  them  to  a  re- 
pulfe,  which  would  probably  have  been  attended 
with  a  dreadful  Daughter.  They  had  been  witnefs 
to  the  caufes  that  militated  for  them  at  Lexington, 
and  were  fenfible  of  the  difference  between  an  en- 
gagement in  clofe  pafTes,  and  narrow  lanes,  where 
the  enemy  they  attacked  was  avowedly  retreating, 
and  the  facing  of  him  on  a  ground  he  had  chofen, 
and  where  he  flood  prepared  to  fight :  were  the 
Provincials  in  fuch  a  conflict  to  be  defeated,  it 
would  throw  a  4amp  on  their  ardour  that  would  be 
followed  by  worfe  confequences  than  the  mere  lofs  of 
men  they  would  luffer  on  fuch  an  occalion  :  this 
might  be  repaired  ;  but  the  diminution  of  fpirit  and 
alacrity,  they  were  confcious,  was  the  greateft  of 
all  lolTes  in  war,  efpecially  to  men  juft  entered  into 
that  arduous  career,  whom  little  fucceffes  would 
animate,  but  whom  fuch  an  overthrow  would  en- 
tirely difcourage, 

While  both  parties  at  Boflon  were  Handing,  as 
it  were  at  bay,  and  watching  each  others  motions, 
the  Continental  Congrefs  was  taking  the  mofl  vi- 
gorous meafures,  and  adting  with  a  fpirit  that  aflo^ 
nifhed  all  men  who  reflected  that  they  were  but  in 
the  infancy  of  their  exertions.  .. 

They  boldly  pafTed  a  refolution  fimilar  to  that 
upon  which  the  Britifh  nation,  a  century  ago, 
founded  the  Revolution.  They  declared  that  the 
obligation  of  obedience  to  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  Colony  of  MafTachufet,  be- 
ing diffolved  by  the  violation  of  its  charter, 

the 
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the  people  were  legally  at  liberty  to  proceed 
to  the  choice  of  a  Houfe  of  Representatives,  and 
2  Council,  in  conformity  to  the  ipirit  and  fubftance 
of  the  charter  thus  violated. 

They  paffed  another  refolutlon,  by  which  they 
forbid  the  acceptance  or  negociation  of  any  bill 
of  exchange,  note,  or  order  of  any  Britifh  officer  or 
agent,  or  the  fupplying  them  with  money  ;  and 
prohibited  the  furnilhing  the  Britifh  army  or  navy 
with  provifions,  or  demands  of  any  kind. 

In  order  to  evince  how  fecurely  their  protection 
and  gratitude  might  be  depended  on  by  their  friends 
and  adherents,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  (how  how 
much  they  difregarded  the  frowns  and  difpleafure  of 
the  Britiih  Court,  they  re-appointed  Doctor  Frank- 
lin Poftmafler-General  in  America,  an  office  from 
which  he  had  been  removed  in  England,  on  account 
of  his  adherence  to  the  caufe  of  the  Colonies. 

On  the  twelfth  of  June,  a  proclamation  was  ifiued 
by  the  Britifh  government  at  Bofton,  offering  a  par-^ 
don,  in  the  King's  name,  to  all  who  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  returned  to  their  homes  and  occupations. 
Two  peribns  only  were  excepted,  Mr.  Samuel 
Adams,  and  Mr.  John  Hancock,  whofe  guilt  was 
reprefented  as  too  great  and  notorious  to  efcape  pu- 
niihment.  All  who  did  not  accept  of  this  offer,  or 
who  affrfted,  abetted,  or  correfponded  with  them, 
were  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  treafon  and  rebellion, 
and  treated  accordingly.  By  this  proclamation  it 
was  declared,  that  as  the  courts  of  judicature  were 
Ihut,  martial  law  fhould  take  place,  tilladuecouriQ 
of  jultice  could  be  re -e  flab  limed. 

But  this  adt  of  government  was  as  little  regarded 
as  the  preceding.  To  convince  the  world  how 
firmly  they  were  determined  to  perfevere  in  their 
meafures,  and  how  fmall  an  impreflion  was  made 
by  the  menaces  of  Britain,  Mr,  Hancock  immedi- 
ately 
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atcly  after  his  profcription  was  chofen  Prelident  of 
the  Congrefs. 

The  proclamation  had  no  other  effect  than  to  pre- 
pare people's  minds  for  the  word  that  might  fol- 
low. The  appellation  of  traitors  and  rebels,  was 
now  the  moll  honourable  and  fate  in  America  :  fuch 
as  were  fufpedted  of  fidelity  and  attachment  to  Great 
Britain,  were  in  fact  the  molt  ex  poled  to  deteftation 
and  danger ;  and  obliged,  for  the  fake  of  peribnal 
fecurity,  to  difiemble  their  real  fentiments. 

The  reinforcements  arrived  from  Britain,  tks 
eagernefs  of  the  Britifh  military  to  avail  themfelves 
of  their  prefent  ilrength,  and  the  poiition  of  the 
Provincials,  concurred  to  make  both  parties  dili- 
gent in  their  preparations  for  action.  It  was  equal- 
ly the  deiire  of  both  :  the  firft  were  earneft  to  ex- 
hibit an  unqueilionable  teftimony  of  their  fuperi- 
ority,  and  to  terminate  the  quarrel  by  one  deciiive 
blow;  the  others  were  no  leis  willing  to  come  to  a 
fecond  engagement,  from  a  confidence  they  would 
be  able  to  convince  their  enemies  that  they  would 
find  the  fubjugation  of  America  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult talk  than  they  had  promifed  themfelves. 

Oppofite  to  the  northern  Ihore  of  the  peninfula 
upon  which  Boflon  {lands,  lies  Charleftown,  divi- 
ded from  it  by  a  river  about  the  breadth  of  the 
Thames  at  London  bridge.  Neither  the  .Britifh-, 
nor  Provincial  troops,  had  hitherto  bethought  them- 
felves of  fecuring  this  place.  In  its  neighbourhood, 
a  little  to  the  eail,  is  a  high  ground  called  Bunker's- 
Hill,  which  overlooks  and  commands  the  whole 
town  of  Bofton. 

In  the  night  of  the  fixteenth  of  June,  a  party  of 
the  Provincials  took  polTeflion  of  this  hill,  and 
worked  with  fo  much  induilry  and  diligence,  that 
by  break  of  day  they  had  almoft  completed  a  re- 
doubt,  together  with  a  ilrong  intrench  merit,  reach- 
ing half  a  mile  as  far  as  the  river  Myftic  to  the 

call. 
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eafl.  As  foon  as  difcovered,  they  were  plied  with  a 
heavy  and  inceffant  fire  from  the  ihips  and  floating 
batteries  that  furrounded  the  neck  on  which  Charles- 
town  is  fituated,  and  from  the  cannon  planted  on  the 
neareil  eminences  on  the  Boflon  fide. 

This  did  not  however  prevent  them  from  conti* 
nuing  their  work,  which  they  had  entirely  finifhed 
by  mid-day,  when  it  was  found  necefTary  to  take 
more  effectual  methods  to  diflodge  them. 

To  this  purpofe  a  confiderable  body  was  landed 
at  the  foot  of  Bunker's- Hill,  under  the  command 
of  General  Howe,  and  General  Pigot.  The  firfl  was 
to  attack  the  Provincial  lines,  the  fecond  the  re- 
doubt. The  Britifh  troops  advanced  with  great  in- 
trepidity ;  but  on  their  approach,  were  received 
with  a  fire  from  behind  the  intrenchments,  that 
continued  pouring  during  a  full  half  hour  upon 
them  like  a  ilream.  The  execution  it  did  was  terri- 
ble :  fome  of  the  brave  ft  and  oldeft  officers  declared, 
that  for  the  time  it  lafled,  it  was  the  hottefl  fervice 
they  had  ever  feen.  General  Howe  flood  for  fome 
moments  almofl  alone;  the  officers  and  foldiers  about 
him  being  nearly  all  flain  or  difabled :  his  intrepi- 
dity and  prefence  of  mind  were  remarkable  on  this 
trying  occafion. 

General  Pigot  on  the  left,  was  in  the  mean  time 
engaged  with  the  Provincials  who  had  thrown  them- 
felves  into  Charleflown,  as  well  as  with  the  redoubt, 
and  met  with  the  fame  reception  as  the  right. 
Though  he  conducted  his  attack  with  great  fkill  and 
courage,  the  inceflant  deflru&ion  made  among  the 
troops,  threw  them  at  firfl  into  fonie  diforder,  but 
General  Clinton  coming  up  with  a  reinforcement, 
they  quickly  rallied,  and  attacked  the  works  with 
fuch  fury,  that  the  Provincials  were  not  able  to  refifl 
them,  and  retreated  beyond  the  neck  of  land  that 
leads  into  Charleflown. 

This 
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This  was  the  bloodied  engagement  daring  the 
vvhole  war.  The  lofs  of  the  Britiih  troops  amount- 
ed  in  killed  and  wounded  to  upwards  of  a  thoufand. 
Among  the  fir  ft  were  nineteen,  and  among  the  lad 
feventy  officers.  Colonel  Abercromby,  Major  Pit- 
cairn  of  the  marines,  and  Majors  Williams  and 
Spenlowe,  men  of  diftinguiihed  bravery,  fell  in  this 
aclion;  which,  though  it  terminated  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  King's  forces,  cod  altogether  a  dreadful 
,price. 

The  lofs  on  the  Provincial  fide,  according  to 
their  account,  did  not  exceed  five  hundred.  This 
might  be  true,  as  they  fought  behind  intrenchments, 
part  of  which  were  cannon  proof,  and  where  k  was 
not  poffible  for  the  mufke  try  to  annoy  them:  this 
accounts  no  lefs  for  the  numbers  they  dedroj- 
ed,  to  which  the  expertnefs  of  their  markfmeat 
chiefly  contributed.  To  render  the  dexterity  0%" 
thefe  completely  effe&ual,  muikets-  ready  loaded 
were  handed  to  them,  as  fad  as  they  could  be  dii- 
charged,  that  they  might  lofe  no  time  in  re-loading 
them,  and  they  took  aim  chiefly  at  the  officers. 

During  the  whole  time  of  action,  the  Provincials 
were  fupported  by  continual  reinforcements;  thele 
were -clearly  perceived  by  the  numerous  fpeclators 
of  this  engagement,  on  the  tops  of  houfes,  and 
•every  riling  ground  in  Bodon.  Thus  when  fatigued, 
they  were  relieved  by  others,  who  took  their  places, 
and  renewed  the  fight  with  frelli  vigour.  In  this 
manner  it  was  computed,  that  firft  and  lad,  up- 
wards of  five  thoufand  Provincials  were  employed 
in  the  fervice  of  this  day. 

The  great  daughter  occafioned  on  the  left  of  the 
Britifh  troops  from  the  houfes  in  Charledown,  ob* 
liged  them  to  fet  fire  to  that  place.  The  Provin- 
cials defended  it  fome  time  with  much  obdinacy, 
but  it  was  quickly  reduced  to  allies;  and  when  de- 
prived of  that  cover,  they  were  immediately  com- 
pelled to  retire.  The 
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The  valour  difplayed  by  the  Britifh  troops  in  en- 
countering and  overcoming  fo  many  obflruclions, 
did  them  the  highefl  honour  in  the  opinion  of  all 
impartial  men.  The  intrenchments  cafl  up  by  the 
Provincials,  though  the  work  of  a  few  hours,  were 
contrived  with  great  llrength  and  judicioufnefs ; 
and  to  do  them  juflice,  they  did  not  forfake  them 
till  after  a  very  gallant  refinance. 

The  man  whofe  fall  was  mofl  lamented  among 
the  Americans,  was  Doctor  Warren,  a  phylician, 
he  was  a  gentleman  in  high  reputation  for  his  elo- 
quence, and  various  abilities;  he  was  one  of  the 
principal  and  mofl  active  members  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congrefs  in  the  preceding  year,  and  was  at 
this  time  Prefident  of  the  Provincial  Congrefs  of 
Maffachufet  :  he  commanded  the  lines  of  BunkerV 
Hill  as  a  Major- general  on  that  memorable  day,  and 
took  his  flation  in  the  redoubt  facing  General 
Pigot's  attack.  He  fell  bravely  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  jufl  as  he  was  pointing  to,  and  reminding  thofe 
about  him,  it  is  faid,  of  the  mottos  inicribed  on 
the  ^Arrrei^can  colours  planted  on  their  intrench- 
ments ;  on  one  ride  of  which  were  thefe  words  :-— 
"  An  Appeal  to  Heaven  :"  and  on  the  other  the  fol- 
lowing— "  §)v.i  tranftidit,  fujiinet :"  Meaning,  that 
the  fame  Providence  which  brought  their  anceflors 
to  America,  would  now  fupport  their  defendants. 

But  notwith {landing  the  honour  of  the  day  re- 
mained to  the  Britiih  troops,  the  Americans  boafled 
that  the  real  advantages  were  on  their  fide.  They 
had,  faid  they,  fo  much  weakened  their  enemies  in 
this  engagement,  as  to  put  an  entire  flop  to  their 
operations.  I nflead  of  coming  forth,  and  improv- 
ing their  pretended  victory,  they  did  not  dare  to 
venture  out  of  the  trenches  and  fortifications  they 
had  conflructed  round  Boflon. 

The  only  apparent  benefit  gained  by  the  troops, 
was  that  they  kept  pofleffion  of  the  ground  whereon. 

Charleflowa 
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Charleftown  had  flood ;  they  fortified  it  on  every 
fide,  in  order  to  fecure  themfelves  from  the  fudden 
attacks  that  were  daily  threatened  from  fo  numerous 
a  force  as  that  which  now  inverted  Boflom 

But  jhis  enlargement  of  their  quarters*  though  it 
contributed  to  render  their  confinement  lefs  irk- 
fome,  added  not  a  little  to  the  military  duty  they 
were  obliged  to  go  through,  and  in  facl:  doubled 
their  fatigues  at  a  feafon,  when  the  heat  rendered 
them  more  painful  thah  at  any  other*  Thefe,  toge- 
ther with  the  want  of  frefh  provifions,  occafioned 
much  illnefs  among  the  foldiery. 

The  Provincials,  on  the  other  hand,  to  convince  the 
troops  how  little  their  fuccefs  had  availed  them, 
raifed  intrenchments  on  a  height  oppofite  Charles- 
towti,  intimating  to  them  that  they  were  ready 
for  another  Bunker's-Hill  bufinefs,  whenever  they 
thought  proper,  and  were  no  lefs  willing  than  they 
to  make  another  trial  of  /kill. 

In  expectation  of  another  attempt  of  the  likena* 
ture,  they  covered  the  weakefl  parts  of  their  en- 
campment with  flrong  redoubts,  and  extended  their 
works  clofe  to  thofe  that  had  been  erected  by  the 
garrifon  on  Bofton  Neck,  where  they  attacked  and 
burnt  a  guard-houfe* 

Their  boldnefs  increafed  to  a  degree  that  aflo- 
nifhed  the  Britifh  officers,  who  had  unhappily  been 
taught  to  believe  them  a  contemptible  enemy,  averfe 
to  the  dangers  of  war,  and  incapable  of  the  regular 
operations  of  an  army.  The  fkirmiihes  were  now 
renewed  in  Bofton  bay.  The  neceffities  of  the  gar- 
rifon occafioned  feveral  attempts  to  carry  off  the  re- 
maining flock  of  cattle,  and  other  articles  of  provi- 
lion  they  might  contain.  But  the  Provincials,  who 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  the 
bay,  landed  on  thefe  iflands,  in  fpite  of  the  precau- 
tions of  the  numerous  fhipping,  and  deflroyed  or 
carried  off  whatever  could  be  of  any  ufe  ;  they  even 
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ventured  fo  far  as  to  burn  the  light-houfe  fitnatcd 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  aud  afterwards  made 
prisoners  a  number  of  workmen  that  had  been  lent 
to  repair  it,  together  with  a  party  of  marines  that 
guarded  them. 

Mean  while,  in  order  to  remedy  the    diftreffes 

under  which  the  garrifon  and  fhipping  began  jointly 

to  labour,  armed  verTels  were  fent  out,  that  made 

prices  indifcriminately  of  all  the  coailing  craft  laden 

with  provifions  that  came  in  their  way.    The  crews 

•  fometimes  landed  in  queft  of  necefTaries,  but  they 

met  with  great  oppofttion,  and  were  fometimes  driven 

.back  by  the  country  people.     Thefe  proceedings 

occafioned  much  animofity  on  both  lides. 

Another  caufe  of  difcontent,  was  the  feizure  of 
fhips  for  breach  of  the  regulations  lately  made,  the 
owners  making  all  poflible  refinance  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  fevereft  compulfion  being  ufed  on 
the  other.  Thefe  unceafmg  contefts  produced  many 
fcenes  of  mifchief,  and  the  refufal  of  compliance  with 
the  eftablifhed  injunctions,  brought  heavy  puniih- 
ments  upon  lame  of  the  places  on  the  coaft. 

While  thefe  tranfaCtions  were  taking  place  in  the 
Britim  Colonies,  the  Province  of  Quebec  began 
alfo  to  participate  in  the  public  difcontents  :  the 
act  which  had  been  framed  for  the  regulation  of 
that  Province,  produced  effects  far  different  from 
thofe  that  had  been  expected  from  it.  The  majo- 
rity of  the  Canadians  received  it  with  the  moil  evi- 
dent marks  of  difapprobation,  and  cordially  united 
with  the  Britiih  fettlers  in  that  government,  in  re- 
probating it  as  tyrannical  and  oppreffive. 

It  had  been  confidently  expected,  that  the  good- 
will and  intercft  of  the  French  Canadians  would 
have  been  entirely  fccured,  by  thus  replacing  their 
government  on  its  former  footing.  Administration 
had  flattered  itfelf  that  General  Carlton,  the  new 
Governor,  would  have  railed  with  all  facility,,  a 

numerous 
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numerous  body  of  troops  in  that  Province^  with 
which  to  co-operate  with  General  Gage.  So  fan- 
guine  was  that  expectation,  that  twenty  thoufand 
Hand  of  arms,  and  a  great  quantity  of  military 
itores,  had  been  fhipped  to  Quebec  for  that  purpofe. 

But  initead  of  expreffing  the  leaft  fatisfaclion  at 
the  frame  of  government  tranfmitted  to  them  from 
Great  Britain,  or  any  willingnefs  to  fecond  the  de- 
iigns  of  miniltry,  they  feemed  decidedly  averfe  to 
both. 

They  Were  now,  faid  they,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Britain,  and  would  demean  themfelves 
peaceably  and  loyally ;  but  were  total  ftrangers  to 
the  nature  of  the  difputes  between  that  government 
and  its  American  dependencies,  and  it  would  not 
become  them  to  make  themfelves  parties  in  fuch 
difputes;  Were  the  Governor  to  ivJfe  the  militia 
of  the  Province,  they  would  obey  him  fo  far  as  to 
defend  it  if  attacked  ;  but  would  not  march  beyond 
its  precincts,  nor  attack  their  neighbours. 

In  this  difficulty,  application  was  made  to  the 
Bifhop  to  influence  the  people,  through  the  refpedt 
and  deference  they  owed  to  his  function  and  dig- 
nity, to  a  chearful  acquieicence  in  the  views  of  the 
Britifh  government*  He  was  urged  to  iiTue  an  epif- 
copal  admonition  to  that  end,  to  be  read  in  churches 
by  the  priefts  to  their  parifhioners  :  but  he  declined 
all  compliance  with  fuch  a  rneafure^  as  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  Roman  clergy* 

Some  ecclefiaftics  however  were  found,  who  ex* 
erted  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of  government,  but 
with  very  little  effects 

The  principal  efforts  were  made  on  this  oc- 
caiion  by  the  Nobleffe*  As  they  reaped  the 
chief  benefit  of  the  qdt,  they  thought  themfelves 
bound  in  gratitude  to  manifefl  their  zeal  and  at- 
tachment to  thofe  who  framed  it :  they  accordingly 
Were  ftrenuous  in  maintaining  the  neceffity,  as  well 
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as  the  duty,  of  not  only  paying  a  faithful  and  entire 
obedience  to  the  laws  enacted  for  the  government 
of  the  Colony,  but  alfoof  complying  readily  with 
the  delires  exprefled  by  their  fuperiors. 

But  the  community  at  large  flood  immoveable 
in  their  determination  to  remain  in  a  ftate  of  perfecl: 
neutrality  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies. 
The  truth  was,  that  they  had  fufficiently  experienced 
the  fuperior  advantages  of  a  Britiih  government,  to 
be  defirous  not  to  relinquifh  them.  It  was  now  al- 
moft  fifteen  years  fince  the  reduction  of  that  Pro- 
vince :  they  had  during  that  fpace,  been  treated 
with  fo  much  lenity,  and  had  been  fo  much  bene- 
fitted  by  the  increafe  of  trade  and  bufinefs  of  all 
kinds,  that  they  were  fully  convinced  it  was  their 
interelt  to  preferve  their  prefent,  and  to  oppoie 
whatever  had  a  tendency  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
former  fituation. 

In  this  perfuafion,  notwithflanding  they  paffively 
fubmitted  to  the  form  of  government  impofed  upon 
them  by  the  Britifh  miniilry,  they  refuted  to  take 
an  active  part  in  forcing  their  neighbours  to  a  fub- 
miffion,  which  they  apprehended  might  terminate 
to  their  own  detriment. 

Neither  is  it  improbable,  that  the  more  fhrewd 
and  thinking  people  among  them  might  view  the 
diflurbances  in  the  Britiih  Colonies,  as  a  motive  to 
induce  the  Britifh  miniftry  to  treat  them  the  more 
favourably,  in  order  to  retain  their  allegiance,  and 
to  prevent  them  from  accepting  thofe  offers  of  coali- 
tion which  were  held  out  to  them  by  the  Colonies, 

For  this  reafon  it  might  chiefly  be,  that  though 
they  acquiefced  in  the  arrangements  made  for  their 
internal  government,  they  did  not  incline  to  pro- 
ceed any  further,  and  thought  that  by  doing  this, 
they  had  fufficiently  teftified'  their  fidelity,  and 
ought  not  to  be  required  to  do  any  more. 

Poffibly 
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Poffibly  too,  the  arguments  that  had  been  laid 
before  them  in  the  addrefs  tranfmitted  to  them  by 
the  Colonies,  might  have  produced  fome  effecl:,  and 
gained  over  to  thefe  a  number  of  partizans  and 
well-wiihers  among  a  people,  who  were  now  ac- 
quainted with,  and  began  to  reliih  the  Engliih  max- 
ims of  government. 

.  In  default  of  the  Canadians,  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  engaging  the  various  tribes  of  Indians 
that  lie  on  the  back-fettlements  of  the  Colonies,  to 
take  up  arms  in  the  caufe  of  Great  Britain.  Secret 
agents  were  employed  for  that  purpofe,  and  large 
prefents  were  made  to  their  chiefs  and  leading  men, 
with  a  view  to  win  their  concurrence. 

A  flrong  and  vigorous  attack  had  been  propofed 
on  thofe  parts  that  lay  moil  expofed,  as  the  moil 
feafonable  diver/ion  thit  could  be  made  in  the  pre- 
fent  circumftances  of  the  Colonies  :  it  would  have 
alarmed  and  thrown  into  confufion  a  coniiderable 
proportion  of  the  Coloniils,  and  would  have  much 
weakened  thofe  efforts  they  were  obliged  to  make 
for  their  defence  on  the  fea-coafts,  where  they  were 
liable  to  be  continually  and  clofely  preiTed  in  many 
quarters. 

But  the  endeavours  of  fuch  as  were  employed  on 
this  occafion  were  not  fuccefsful.  The  Indians 
were  not  by  any  means  diipofed  to  hearken  to  any 
felicitations  tending  to  hoililities.  They  did  not, 
laid  they,  underftand  the  nature  of  the  quarrel ; 
they  were  furprized  that  Engliihmen  Ihould  apply- 
to  them  for  aftiftance  againft  each  other ;  they  re- 
fpedted  them  all,  and  could  not  diftinguifh  who  was 
in  fault,  whether  thofe  who  dwelt  in  America,  or 
thofe  who  lived  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ocean ;  they 
"advited  them  to  be  reconciled,  and  not  to  Ihed  the 
blood  of  brethren  ;  it  gave  them  ferious  grief  and 
concern  to  behold  fuch  enmity  among  them ;  but 
U  Q  aj 
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as  they  knew  not  whofe  caufe  was  juft,  they  woul<J 
efpoufe  the  iide  of  neither. 

Thefe  fecret  negotiations  were  very  alarming  to  the 
Congrefs  :  they  knew  the  dangers  that  would  arifc 
from  a  war  with  the  native  Americans,  affifted  by 
the  power  of  Britain  :  they  had  lately  experience^ 
how  much  milchief  they  could  do  ajone.  '  The  im- 
portance of  a  good  underflanding  with  them  in  fp 
perilous  a  firuadqn  as  that  of  the  Colonies  awakei)- 
ed  all  their  attention  to  prevent  a  rupture.  In  order, 
if  ppffible,  to  obtain  their  good-will,  they  repre- 
fented  to  them,  that  the  Englilh  on  the  other  iide 
of  the  water,  had  formed  the  wicked  deiign  to  en^ 
flave  them ;  and  that  they  had  only  taken  up  arm? 
to  defend  their  freedom:  they  hoped  therefore, 
that  as  the  original  natives  of  America  were  the 
freeft  people  upon  earth,  they  would  not  afliil  in, 
taking  away  that  liberty  from  others,  of  which  they 
were  fo  juftly  fond  themfelvcs.  Were  the  Englilh 
again  ft  whom  they  were  now  fighting,  to  overcome 
their  brethren  in  America,  they  would  fpon  make 
flaves  of  all  the  other  people  in  that  country,  as 
they  were  become  fo  proud  and  haughty,  that  they 
would  not  fuffer  their  commands  to  be  difobeyed, 
however  unreafonable  and  unjufl. 

With  reafonings  of  this  kind  the  emifTaries  of 
Congrefs  found  means  to  prepotfefs  in  their  favour 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  principal  Indians  ;  they 
fucceecjed  even  fo  far,  as  to  render  it  neceffary  for 
thofe  who  were  employed  on  the  part  of  the  Engliih, 
to  confult  their  perfonal  fafety  by  withdrawing 
themfelves. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  fafety  of  the  weak- 
eft  parts  of  the  Confederacy,  they  were  now  at  lei- 
fure  to.  look  forward  with  lefs  anxiety,  and  to  pror 
fecute  the  refidue  of  thofe  meafures,  which  would 
Jaave  fuffered  fo  material  an  interruption,  had 

the 
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tfc-e  endeavours  of  Britain  fncceeded  in  bringing  the 
Indians  upon  them  at  this  time. 

Articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union 
were  folemnly  agreed  upon  by  the  delegates  of  the 
various  Colonies,  afTembled  at  Philadelphia.  They 
were  framed,  with  great  unanimity,  on  that  repub- 
lican plan  which  flowed  from  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  confederacy. 

They  bound  themfelves  and  their  posterity,  for 
their  common  defence  againft  their  enemies,  for  the 
fecurity  of  their  liberties  and  properties,  their  per- 
fonal  fafety,  and  their  general  welfare. 

Each  Colony  was  to  retain  a  complete  jurifilic- 
tion  within  its  own  limits  ;  to  enact  laws  and  forms 
of  adminiftration,  and  enjoy  independent  fove- 
reignty  in  all  domeftic  matters. 

For  the  more  convenient  management  of  general 
mterefis,  delegates  were  to  be  elected  annually  in 
each  Colony,  to  meet  in  Congrefs  at  fuch  time  and 
place  as  fhould  have  been  agreed  upon  in  the  pre- 
ceding Congrefs. 

Where  particular  circumflances  did  not  make  a 
deviation  necefiary,  it  was  to  be  underftood  as  a 
rule,  that  each  fucceeding  Congrefs  ihould  be  held 
in  a  different  Colony,  till  the  whole  number  had 
been  gone  through,  and  fo  in  perpetual  rotation. 

The  power  of  Congrefs  was  to  extend  to  the  de- 
termining upon  war  and  peace  ;  the  entering  into 
alliances  ;  the  fettling  difputes  between  the  refpec- 
tive  Colonies,  and  the  planting  new  Colonies  where 
proper. 

The  Congrefs  was  to  make  fuch  general  ordi- 
nances as  appeared  neceiTary  for  the  common  wel- 
fare of  the  Colonies,  and  to  which  their  particular 
aiTemblies  could  not  properly  be  competent ;  fuch 
as  the  regulation  of  the  common  forces,  and  mat- 
ters of  general  commerce  or  currency.  ^  4j 

U4  "It 
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It  was  alfo  to  have  the  appointment  of  all  officers, 
civil  and  military,  appertaining  to  the  general  con- 
federacy ;  fuch  as  Generals,  Admirals,  Arabafladors, 
and  others  in  like  ftations. 

The  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expences  in- 
curred for  the  public  fervice  of  the  union,  were  to 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  common  treafury,  which  was 
to  be  fupplied  by  each  Colony  in  proportion  to  its 
number  of  male  polls,  between  iixteen  and  fixty 
years  of  age  :  the  taxes  for  paying  that  proportion 
to  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  laws  of  each  Colony. 

The  number  of  delegates  from  each  Colony 
was  to  be  regulated  by  the  number  of  fuch  polls  re- 
turned ;  one  delegate  to  be  allowed  for  every  five 
thoufand  polls. 

At  every  meeting  of  the  Congrefs,  one  half  of 
the  members,  excluiive  of  proxies,  Ihould  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  make  a  quorum.  If  any  delegate  was 
abfent,  from  neceflity,  he  fhould  be  empowered  to 
appoint  any  other  delegate,  from  the  fame  Colony, 
to  vote  for  him  by  proxy. 

An  executive  council  was  to  be  appointed  by 
Congrefs  out  of  their  own  body,  to  confift  of  twelve 
perfons ;  four  of  whom  were  annually  to  be  replaced 
by  four  others. 

This  council,  of  whom  eight  were  to  be  a  quo- 
rum, was,  in  the  recefs  of  Congrefs,  to  be  en- 
trufted  with  the  execution  of  all  themeafures  it  had 
refolved  upon;  to  have  the  management  all  of  the 
Continental  bufinefs  at  home  and  interefts  abroad  ; 
to  receive  application  from  foreign  countries ;  to 
prepare  matters  for  the  consideration  of  Congrefs ; 
to  nil  up,  in  the  abfencc  of  that  body,  all  public 
offices  that  fall  vacant ;  and  to  draw  upon  the  trea- 
fury for  neceiFary  iervices. 

No  Colony  was  to  engage  in  offensive  war  with 
an  Indian  nation,  without  confent  of  Congrefs. 

The 
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The  boundaries  and  lands  of  all  the  Indian  nations 
ivere  to  be  ascertained,  and  fecured  to  them.  No 
purchafes  of  land  to  be  made  by  private  individuals, 
nor  even  by  any  particular  Colony  hereafter,  xvith- 
out  permiflion  obtained  from  Congrefs. 

Agents  were  to  be  appointed  by  Congrefs  to  refide 
amongfl  the  Indians  in  proper  diftricls,  whofe  duty 
it  was  to  be,  to  prevent  frauds  and  injuftice  in  the 
trade  with  them  ;  and  who  were,  at  the  public  ex- 
pence,  to  relieve  their  perfonal  wants  and  diltrerTes. 

This  confederation  was  to  laft  until  the  terms  of 
reconciliation  propofed  in  the  petition  of  the  lail 
Congrefs  to  the  King,  were  agreed  to,  and  the  acts 
retraining  the  commerce  of  America  repealed,  till 
reparation  was  made  for  Ihutting  up  the  port  of  Bof- 
ton,  the  burning  of  Charleftown,  and  the  expences 
incurred  by  the  war,  and  till  the  Britifh  troops  were 
entirely  withdrawn  from  the  Colonies. 

When  thofe  events  took  place,  the  Colonies  were 
to  return  to  their  former  connections  and  friendihip 
with  Great  Britain  ;  but  on  failure  thereof,  the  con- 
federation was  to  be  perpetual. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  foederal  union  entered 
into  with  fo  much  warmth  and  readinefs  by  the  Co- 
lonies. It  was  plain  by  the  flile  and  manner  they 
adopted  in  the  wording  of  it,  that  they  looked  upon 
a  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain  as  a  very  doubt- 
ful event. 

The  adiion  at  Bunker's  Hill  had  filled  the  Ame- 
ricans with  much  higher  notions  of  their  ability  to 
refill  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  than  they  had  ever 
entertained,  Notwithilanding  the  noted  bravery  of 
the  Britiih  troops,  they  had  found  means  to  face 
them  in  a  manner,  which,  though  it  did  not  place 
them  upon  a  full  equality  of  valour  arid  difcipline, 
yet  fhowed  that  they  were  a  formidable  enemy  ;  and 
that  they  knew  how  to  make  the  jnoft  of  every  ad- 
?anjtage, 

This 
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This  perfuafion,  which  was  certainly  well  found- 
ed, animated  them  to  a  furprifing  degree,  and  was 
a  circumflance  which  operated  with  great  force  in 
sl\  their  deliberations:  thofe  of  Congrefs,  itfelf, 
took  a  bolder  turn  from  this  period.  They  had 
from  the  beginning  been  refolute  and  firm  ;  but 
they  now  afTumed  an  ardour  and  decifivenefs,  which 
indicated  that  they  felt  their  jftrength,  and  were  en- 
tirely confident,  that  by  exerting  it  vigoroufly,  they 
ihould  be  able  to  furmount  all  difficulties,  and  would 
not  fail,  with  perfeverance,  to  obtain  the  end  pro- 
pofed. 

In  this  temper  of  mind  they  began  to  weigh  the 
progrefs  and  actual  circumilances  of  the  caufe  for 
which  they  were  contending,  and  came  to  a  deter- 
mination, that  after  what  had  paffed,  an  explicit 
and  formal  avowal,  and  j unification  of  what  they 
had  done,  and  intended  to  do,  was  proper  and  ne» 
ceiTary. 

To  this  intent  they  published  a  declaration,  fet- 
ting  forth  the  caufes  and  neceffity  of  their  taking 
up  arms,  and  refilling,  by  open  force,  the  autho- 
rity and  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  This 
declaration  was  conceived  in  terms  remarkably 
pointed  and  foong. 

"  Wereit  poilibie,"  faid  they,  "  for  men  who  exer~ 
cife  their  reafon,  to  believe  that  the  Divine  Author 
of  our  exiftence,  intended  a  part  of  the  human  race 
to  hold  an  abfolute  property  in,  and  unbounded 
power  over  others,  marked  out  by  his  infinite  good- 
nefs  and  wifdorn  as  the  objedts  of  a  legal  domina- 
tion, never  rightfully  refiftable,  however  fevere  and 
oppreffive,  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  colonies  might, 
at  leaft,  require  from  the  Parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain fame  evidence  that  this  dreadful  authority  over 
them  has  been  granted  to  that  body.  But  a  rever- 
ence for  our  great  Creator,  principles  of  huma- 
nity, and  the  dictates  of  common  fenfe,  mufl  con- 
vince 
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vmce  all  thofe  who  reflect  upon  the  fubjedt,  that 
government  was  inftituted  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  mankind.,  and  ought  to  be  adminiflered  for  the 
attainment  of  that  end. 

"  The  legiflature  of  Great  Britain,  however,  fti- 
mulatedby  an  inordinate  paffion  for  power,  not  only 
tinjuftifiable,  but  which  they  know  to  be  peculiarly 
reprobated  by  the  very  conftitution  of  that  king- 
dom, and  defpairing  of  fuccefs  in  any  mode  of  con- 
teft  where  regard  Ihould  be  had  to  truth,  law,  or 
right,  have  at  length  deferring  thofe,  attempted  to 
effeft  their  cruel  and  impolitic  purpofe,  of  enflaving 
thefe  Colonies,  by  violence,  and  have  thereby  ren- 
dered it  neceflary  for  us  to  clofe  with  their  laft  ap- 
peal from  reafon  to  arms.  Yej  however  blinded 
that  Aflembly  may  be  by  their  intemperate  rage 
for  unlimited  domination,  fo  to  flight  juftice  and 
the  opinion  of  mankind,  we  efteem  ourfelves  bound 
by  obligations  of  refpecl:  to  the  reft  of  the  world, 
to  make  known  the  juilice  of  our  caufe. 

"  Our  forefathers,  inhabitants  of  the  iiland  of 
Great  Britain,  left  their  native  land  to  feek,  on  thefe 
jfhores,  a  relidence  for  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

•*  iD 

At  the  expence  of  their  blood,  at  the  hazard  of  theit 
fortunes,  without  the  leaft  charge  to  the  country 
from,  which  they  removed,  by  unceafing  labour  and 
an  unconquerable  fpirit,  they  effected  fettlements  in, 
the  diftant  and  inhofpitable  wilds  pf  America,  then 
filled  with  numerous  and  warlike  nations  of  barba- 
rians. Societies  or  governments,  veiled  with  pei*- 
fedt  legislatures,  were  formed  under  charters  from 
the  crown,  and  an  harmonious  intercoiirfe  was  efta* 
])lifhed  between  the  Colonies  and  the  kingdom,  from 
which  they  derived  their  origin.  The  mutual  be- 
nefits of  this  union  became  in  a  iliort  time  fo  extra- 
ordinary, as  to  excite  aftonifhment.  It  is  univerfal- 
ly  confefled,  that  the  amazing  increafe  of  the  wealth, 
ftrength,  and  navigation  of  the  realm,  arofe  from 

this 
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this  fource  ;  and  the  minifler  who  fo  wifely  and  fuc- 
celsfully  directed  the  meafures  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  late  war,  publicly  declared  that  thofe  Colonies 
enabled  her  to  triumph  over  her  enemies. 

66  Towards  the  conclufion  of  that  war-,  it  pleafed 
our  fovereign  to  make  a  change  in  his  councils. 
From  that  fatal  moment,  the  affairs  of  the  Britifh 
empire  began  to  fall  into  confuiion  ;  and  gradually 
fliding  from  the  fummit  of  glorious  profperity,  to 
which  they  had  been  advanced  by  the  virtues  and 
abilities  of  one  man,  are  at  length  diftracted  by  the 
eonvulfions  that  now  make  it  to  its  deepeft  founda- 
tions. The  new  miniftry  finding  the  brave  foes  of 
Britain,  though  frequently  defeated,  yet  flill  con- 
tending, took  up  the  unfortunate  idea  of  granting 
them  a  hafly  peace,  and  of  then  fubduing  her 
faithful  friends. 

"  Thefe  devoted  Colonies  were  judged  to  be  in 
fuch  a  ftate,  as  to  prefent  victories  without  blood- 
Ihed,  and  all  the  eafy  emoluments  of  ftatutable 
plunder*  The  uninterrupted  tenor  of  their  peace- 
able and  refpectful  behaviour  from  the  beginning 
of  their  colonifation  ;  their  dutiful,  zealous,  and 
vifeful  fervices  during  the  war,  though  fo  recently 
3nd  amply  acknowledged  in  the  moil  honourable 
manner  by  his  Majefty,by  the  late  King,  and  by  Par- 
liament, could  not  lave  them  from  the  meditated 
innovations.  Parliament  was  influenced  to  adopt 
the  pernicious  project ;  and  afluming  a  new  power 
ever  them,  has,  in  the  courfe  of  eleven  years, 
given  fuqh  deciiive  fpecimens  of  the  fpirit  and  con- 
tcquences  attending  this  power,  sts  to  leave  no  doubt 
concerning  the  effects  of  acquiescence  under  it*" 

"  They  have  undertaken  to  give  and  grant  our 
xnoncy  without  our  confent,  though  we  have  ever 
exercifed  an  exclufive  right  to  difpofe  of  our  own 
property.  Statutes  have  been  paflfed  for  extending 
the  jurifdiction  of  courts  of  Admiralty  and  Vice 

Admiralty 
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Admiralty  beyond  their  ancient  limits  ;  for  depriv- 
ing us  of  the  accuftomedand  ineftimable  privilege  of 
trial  by  jury,  in  cafes  affedting  both  life  and  property  ; 
for  fufpending  the  legiflature  of  one  of  the  Colonies ; 
for  interdicting  all  commerce  to  the  capital  of  ano- 
ther, and  for  altering,  fundamentally,  the  form  of  go- 
vernment eftablifhedby  charter,  and  fecured  by  acts 
of  its  own  legiflature,  folemnly  confirmed  by  the 
Crown  ;  for  exempting  the  murderers  of  Colonifts 
from  legal  trial,  and,  in  effect,  from  punifhment ; 
for  erecting,  in  a  neighbouring  Province  acquired 
by  the  joint  arms  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  a 
defpotifm  dangerous  to  our  very  exiflence  ;  and  for 
quartering  foldiers  upon  the  Colonifts  in  time  of 
profound  peace.  It  has  alfo  been  refolved  in  Par- 
liament, that  Colonifts  charged  with  committing 
certain  offences,  fhall  be  tranfported  to  England  to 
be  tried. 

"  But  why  fhould  we  enumerate  our  injuries  in 
detail  ?  By  one  ftatute  it  is  declared  that  Parliament 
can  of  right  make  laws  to  bind  us  in  all  cafes  whatfo* 
ever  :  What  is  to  defend  us  againft  fo  enormous — fo 
unlimited  a  power  ?  Not  a  (ingle  man  of  thofe  who 
affume  it,  is  chofen  by  us,  or  is  fubject  to  our  con- 
troul  or  influence ;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  are  all 
of  them  exempt  from  the  operation  of  fuch  laws  ; 
and  an  American  revenue,  if  not  diverted  from  the 
ofteniible  purpofes  for  which  it  is  raifed,  would  ac- 
tually lighten  their  own  burdens  in  proportion  as  it 
increafes  ours. 

"  We  faw  the  mifery  to  which  fuch  defpotifm. 
would  reduce  us.  We,  for  ten  years,  inceflantly  and 
ineffectually  befieged  the  Throne  as  fupplicants ;  we 
reafoned,  we  remonftrated  with  Parliament  in  the 
moft  mild  and  decent  language  ;  but  adminiftration, 
fenfible  that  we  fhould  regard  thefe  oppreffive  meu- 
fures  as  freemen  ought  to  do,  fcnt  over  fleets-  aixi 
armies  to  enforce  them. 

"  Tine 
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'*  The  indignation  of  the  Americans  was  roufecf^ 
it  is  true  ;  but  it  was  the  indignation  of  a  virtuous* 
loyal,  and  affe&ionate  people.  A  Congrefs  of  de- 
legates from  the  united  Colonies,  was  arTeinbled  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  fifth  day  of  lall  September* 
We  refolved  again  to  offer  an  humble  and  dutiful 
petition  to  the  King ;  and  alfo  addrefled  our  fellow 
fubjed:s  of  Great  Britain  :  we  have  purfued  every 
temperate,  every  refpedlful  meaiure ;  we  have  even 
proceeded  to  break  off  all  commercial  intercourse 
\vith  our  fellow  fubjedts,  as  the  laft  peaceable  ad- 
monition, that  our  attachment  to  no  nation  upon 
earth  would  fupplant  our  attachment  to  liberty  : 
this,  we  flattered  ourfelves,  was  the  ultimate  ftep 
of  the  controverfy ;  but  iubfequent  events  have 
ihown  how  vain  was  this  hope  of  finding  modera- 
tion in  our  enemies. 

u  Several  threatening  expreflions  againft  the  Co- 
lonies, were  inferted  in  his  Majefty's  fpeech.  Our 
petition,  though  we  were  told  it  was  a  decent  one, 
-that  his  Majefty  had  been  pleafed  to  receive  it  gra- 
cioufly,  and  to  promife  laying  it  before  his  Parlia- 
ment, was  huddled  into  both  Routes  amongft  a 
bundle  of  American  papers,  and  there  negledted.- 

"  The  Lords  and  Commons  in  their  addrefs  in 
the  month  of  February,  faid  that  a  rebellion  at  that 
time  actually  exiftcd  within  the  Province  of  Maf- 
fachufets  Bay  ;  and  that  thofe  concerned  in  it,  had 
been  countenanced  and  encouraged  by  unlawful 
combinations  and  engagements  entered  into  by  his 
Majefty's  lubjects  in  fcveral  of  the  Colonies  ;  and 
therefore  they  bcfought  his  Majcfty,  that  he  would 
take  the  moft  effectual  meafures  to  enforce  due  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  fupreme  le- 
giflature.  Soon  after,  the  commercial  intercourfe 
of  whole  Colonies  with  foreign  countries,  was  cut 
off  by  an  ad:  of  Parliament ;  by  another,  feveral  of 
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them  were  entirely  prohibited  from  the  filrieries  in 
the  leas  near  their  coaits,  on  which  they  always  de- 
pended for  their  fuftenance ;  and  large  reinforce- 
ments of  fliips  and  troops  were .  immediately  iei>t 
over  to  General  Gage. 

"  Fruitlefs  were  all  the  entreaties,  arguments,  and 
eloquence  of  an  illuitrious  band  of  the  moil  diilm- 
guiihed  Peers  and  Commoners,  who  nobly  and  ftre- 
nuouily  ailerted  the  jufticeof  our  caufe,  to  itay,  or 
even  to  mitigate  the  heedlefs  fury  with  which,  thcfe 
accumulated  outrages  were  hurried  on.  Equally 
fruitlefs  was  the  interference  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, of  Briftol,  and  many  other  refpcclable  towns 
in  our  favour. 

Parliament  is  next  reprefented  by  them,  as  in- 
tent upon  the  profecution  of  meafures,  calculated 
.to  fow  divifions  between  the  Colonies,  in  order 
to  extort  their  money  from  them,  with  more 
facility,  "  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,"  to  ufe 
their  own  expreffion.  The  only  indulgence  left 
them,  being  that  of  raifmg,  yi  their  own  mode* 
the  prefcribed  tribute.  "  What  terms,"  add  they, 
"  more  rigid,  and  humiliating,  could  have  been 
dictated  by  remorfelefs  victors  to  conquered  ene- 
mies ?  In  our  circumflances  to  accept  them,  would 
be  to  deferve  them." 

The  declaration  then  proceeds  to  accufe  General 
Gage  of  having  begun  hoftilities,  and  to  tax  him 
with  breach  ot  faith  in  not  fulfilling  the  conditions 
he  had  entered  into  with  the  inhabitants  of  Boflon. 
They  charged  the  military,  at  the  fame  time,  with 
the  burning  of  Charles  Town,  and  committing  other 
outrages  without  neceffity,  and  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  war. 

They  reproach  the  Britifh  government  for  endea* 
vouring  to  iniligate  the  French  inhabitants  of  Ca-, 
aada,  and  the  Indians,  to  fall  upon  them;  and  for 
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exerting  its  utmoft  efforts  to  fpread  among  them  ttie 
complicated  calamities  of  fword,  fire,  and  famine* 

66  We  are  reduced,"  continued  they,  "  to  the 
alternative  of  chilling  an  unconditional  fubmif- 
iion  to  tyranny,  or  refinance  by  force.  The  lat- 
ter is  our  choice.  We  have  counted  the  coft  o£ 
this  conteft,  and  find  nothing  fo  dreadful  as  vo- 
luntary flavery.  Honour,  juitice,  and  humanity, 
forbid  us  tamely  to  furrender  that  freedom  which 
we  received  from  our  gallant  anceftors,  and 
which  our  innocent  pofterity  have  a  right  to  re-* 
ceive  from  us.  We  cannot  endure  the  infamy  and 
guilt  of  refigning  fucceeding  generations  to  that 
wretchednefs  which  inevitably  awaits  them,  if  we 
balely  intail  hereditary  bondage  upon  them. 

"  Our  caufe  is  juft, — our  union  is  perfect  :  our 
internal  refources  are  great ;  and,  if  necefTary,  fo- 
veign  afliflance  is  undoubtedly  attainable. 

"  We  gratefully  acknowledge,  as  fignal  inftan- 
ces  of  the  Divine  favour  towards  us,  that  his  Pro- 
vidence would  not  permit  us  to  be  called  into  this 
fevere  controverly,  until  we  were  grown  up  to  our 
prefent  ftrength,  had  been  previoufly  exercifed  in 
warlike  operations,  and  pollefled  of  the  means  of 
defending  ourtelves. 

"'  With  hearts  fortified  with  thefe  animating  re- 
flections, we  mod  folemnlv,  before  God  and  the 
world,  declare,  that  exerting  the  utmofl  energy  of 
thole  powers  which  our  beneficent  Creator  has  gra- 
ciouily  bellowed  upon  us,  the  arms  we  have  been 
compelled  by  our  enemies  to  alFume,  we  will,  in, 
defiance  of  every  hazard,  with  unabated  firmnefs 
and  perfeverance  employ  for  the  prefcrvation  of  our 
liberties,  being  with  one  mind  reiblved  to  die  fre^- 
nicn,  rather  than  live  Haves." 

They  next  declare,  that  they  mean  not  to  difTolve 
the  union  fo  long  iubfiiling  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Colonies ;  and  that  they  have  not  railed 
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armies  with  the  ambitious  defign  of  eftablifhing  1117 
dependent  ftates. 

"  We  fight  not,"  proceed  they,  "  for  glory,  or 
for  conqueft  :  we  exhibit  to  mankind  the  remark- 
able fpedlacle  of  a  people  attacked  by  unprovoked 
.enemies.  They  boa  ft  of  their  privileges  and  civi- 
lization, and  yet  proffer  no  milder  conditions  than 
fervitude  or  death. 

"  In  our  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  free- 
dom that  is  our  birth-right,  for  the  protection  of 
our  property,  acquired  by  the  honeft  induftry  of 
our  forefathers,  and  our  own,  againfl  violence  ac- 
tually offered,  we  have  taken  up  arms  :  we  fhall  lay 
them  down  when  hoftilities  lhall  ceafe  on  the  part 
of  the  aggrefforsj  and  all  danger  of  their  being  re- 
newed fhall  be  removed, — and  not  before." 

They  concluded  by  imploring  Heaven  to  profper 
them,  and  to  difpofe  their  enemies  to  reaibnable 
terms  of  reconciliation. 

Such  was  the  celebrated  Declaration  ofCongrefs, 
on  their  formally  taking  up  arms  again  ft  Great  Bri- 
tain. It  was  dated  at  Philadelphia,  the  fixth  of  July, 
1775,  and  fubfcribed  by  John  Hancock,  as  Prefi- 
dent  of  that  affembly,  and  Charles  Thompfon,  as 
Secretary ;  the  firft,  a  man  who  had  eminently  fig- 
nalized  himfelf  in  the  American  caufe,  having  ex- 
pended a  large  proportion  of  an  ample  fortune  in  its 
fupport ;  the  fecond,  a  perfon  of  great  knowledge 
and  experience,  and  whom  his  abilities  alone  had 
raifed  to  the  employment  he  now  occupied,  and  fill- 
ed, during  the  whole  courfe  of  this  conteft,  with 
univerfal  Satisfaction. 

This  Declaration  was  carefully  difperfed  through- 
out the  whole  continent,  and  read  in  all  public 
meetings  with  the  utmoft  folemnity. 

It  was  received  by  the  Provincial  troops  encamp- 
ed before  Bofton  with  extraordinary  applaufe.  The 
publication  of  it  was  attended  with  great  military, 
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pomp.  It  was  read  at  Cambridge  by  the  Prefident 
of  the  College,  in  prefence  of  all  the  principal  per- 
fons  of  the  Province  of  MaiTachufet,  and  at  the  lines, 
by  the  principal  clergyman  in  the  army,  who  ac- 
companied it  with  an  animated  addrefs  to  the  fdl* 
diers  and  officers,  and  a  folemn  prayer  for  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  American  arms. 

Nothing  was  more  remarkable  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  unfortunate  war,  than  the  religious 
manner  with  which  the  people  of  the  Northern  Co- 
lonies efpecially,  encouraged  each  other  to  do  their 
duty  in  the  field.  It  reminded  one  of  the  limilar 
methods  fo  much  recommended  and  pradtifed  among 
the  opponents  to  the  Royal  caufe,  during  the  civil 
wars  in  this  country,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Firft. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  New  England  Provinces 
this  religious  fervour  prevailed;  it  was  flrikingly 
confpicuous  in  both  the  Colonies  of  New  York  and 
Pennfylvania.  The  fynod  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
City  of  New  York  held  a  formal  meeting,  wherein 
they  framed  a  paftoral  letter,  which  was  publicly 
read  in  the  churches,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
confirm  the  people  in  their  adherence  to  the  caufe 
they  had  efpoufed. 

It  was  drawn  up  with  great  circumfpectfulnefs 
and  decency,  and  breathed  altogether  fentiments  of 
humanity  and  moderation,  that  did  much  honour 
to  the  compofers. 

After  fbme  general  admonitions,  and  taking  no- 
tice that  the  whole  continent,  with  hardly  any  ex- 
ception, feemed  determined  to  defend  their  rights 
by  force  of  arms.  "  It  is  well  known,"  laid  they, 
"  otherwife  it  would  be  imprudent  thus  publicly  to. 
profeis,  that  we  have  not  been  inft.rument.al  in  infla- 
ming the  minds  of  the  people,  or  urging  them  to 
adis  of  violence  and  diibrdcr.  Perhaps  no  inflance 
can  be  given,  on  .fo  intcrefling  a  fubjed:,  in  which 
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political  fentiments  have  been  fo  long,  and  fo  fully 
kept  from  the  pulpit;  and  even  malice  itfelf  has  not 
charged  us  with  labouring  from  the  prefs.  But 
things  are  now  come  to  fuch  a  height,  that  we  do 
not  wifh  to  conceal  our  opinions  as  men." 

After  proper  exhortations  to  thofe  who  went 
forth  as  champions  in  their  country's  caufe,  they 
proceeded,  by  earneftly  requeuing  them  to  take 
every  opportunity  to  exprefs  their  attachment  to  the 
King,  and  to  the  Revolution  principles,  that  feated 
his  family  on  the  Britifh  throne*  They  firongly 
recommended  efleem  and  reverence  for  his  perfon, 
as  a  Prince  who  had  merited  well  of  his  fubjects  on 
many  accounts,  and  had  probably  been  milled  into 
the  late  and  prefent  meafures  by  thofe  about  him. — • 
66  Neither,"  added  they,  "  have  we  any  doubt  but 
they  themfelves  have  been  in  a  great  degree  deceiv- 
ed by  falfe  information,  from  interefted  perfons 
refiding  in  America." 

They  next  reminded  them  that  the  Continental 
Congrefs  confifted  of  Delegates  chofen  in  the  moft 
free  and  unbiased  manner  by  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  they  ought,  for  that  reafon,  to  be  treated 
with  all  refpect,  and  their  refolutioris  adhered  to 
with  fidelity  and  firmnefs,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  bring  out  the  whole  flrength  of  the  vaft  country 
that  had  put  itfelf  under  their  direction* 

They  particularly  recommended  a  fpirit  of  hu- 
manity and  mercy,  in  the  midft  of  that  warmth  and 
impetuofity  fo  unhappily  attendant  on  a  civil  war£ 
they  entreated  all  men,  when  called  to  action,  t6 
•flied  no  blood  but  through  abfolute  neceffity  ;  and 
to  ceafe  fighting,  as  foon  as  the  neceflity  was  over* 

The  declarations  of  Congfefs,  and  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  clergy,  produced  wonderful  effects  in 
the  minds  of  the  public.  Convinced  that  they  were 
fighting  in  a  righteous  caufe,  people  took  up  arms 
every  \vhcre  with  the  utmoft  chearfulnefs,  and  be- 
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haved  in  a  manner  that  fully  verified  the  maxim, 
that  a  perfuafion  of  acting  juftly,  will  always  infpire 
a  man  with  courage,  and  fupply  the  defedts  of  know- 
ledge and  difcipiine. 

After  j  unifying  its  conduct  to  the  world  at  large, 
the  Congrefs  determined  to  make  a  fecond  appeal 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  written  in  a 
very  ferious,  folemn>  and  forcible  ftile.  They 
fee med  as  if  they  considered  it  as  a  valedictory  ad- 
drefs  to  their  fellow-fubjedls  in  Europe,  and  as  if 
they  entertained  but  faint  hopes  of  ever  forming 
argain  one  people,  under  the  fame  fovereign,  united 
in  one  mind,  government,  and  name,  as  before, 
and  bound  by  one  common  intereft. 

"  Friends,  countrymen,  and  brethren,"  faid 
they,  "  by  thefe,  and  every  other  appellation  that 
may  defignate  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  each  other, 
we  entreat  your  ferious  attention  to  this  our  fecond 
attempt  to  prevent  their  diflblution.  Remembrance 
of  former  friendfhips,  pride  in  the  glorious  at- 
chievements  of  our  common  anceftors,  and  affedlion 
for  the  heirs  of  their  virtues,  have  hitherto  pre- 
ferred our  mutual  connection.  But  '  when  that 
friendfhip  is  violated  by  the  groiTeft  injuries,  when 
the  pride  of  anceftry  becomes  our  reproach,  and 
we  are  no  otherwife  allied  than  as  tyrants  andflaves; 
when  reduced  to  the  melancholy  alternative  of  re- 
nouncing your  favour,  or  our  freedom,  can  we  he- 
fitate  about  the  choice  ? — Let  the  fpirit  of  Britons 
determine." 

After  referring  to  their  former  addrefs,  the  ftate- 
ment  it  contained  of  the  injuries  they  had  received, 
and  their  hope  that  they  would  have  been  redrefled, 
they  complained  that  their  expectations  had  been 
grievoufly  fruflrated.  That  after  being  deprived 
by  Parliament  of  many  of  their  mofl  valuable  rights, 
of  thofe  falutary  laws  which  were  tranfmitted  to. 
them  by  their  anceftors,  of  thofe  charters  which  in- 
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fpirited  thefe  to  fettle  in  the  land  now  inhabited  by 
their  descendants,  after  feeing  whole  Colonies  con- 
demned without  form  of  trial,  their  trade  deftroy- 
ed,  their  inhabitants  impoverifhed,  foldiers  encour- 
aged to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  Americans 
by  offers  of  impunity ; — after  thofe,  and  the  other 
inftances  of  oppreflion  they  had  experienced,  they 
did  not  imagine  that  any  more  would  have  been  add- 
ed to  them ;  but  to  their  grief  they  are  now  con- 
vinced, from  the  late  meafures  of  the  Britilh  mini- 
flry,  that  its  object  is  the  reduction  of  the  Colonies 
to  flavery. 

They  appeal  for  proofs  of  this  to  the  cruelty  of 
reftraining  the  people  on  the  north  rn  oail  or  Ame- 
rica from  their  ufual  occupation  of  frilling,  which 
to  fo  many  thoufands  was  the  only  means  of  procu- 
ring a  livelihood. 

They  appeal  in  the  fame  manner  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  their  trade  with  all  other  nations : — "  But 
this,"  add  they,  "  we  coniider  rather  as  injurious 
to  your  opulence,  than  to  our  intereft.  All  our 
commerce  terminates  with  you  ;  the  wealth  we  pro- 
cure from  other  nations  is  foon  exchanged  for  your 
fuperfluities ;  our  remittances  muft  then  ceafe  with 
our  trade,  and  our  refinements  with  our  affluence. 
We  truft,  however,  that  laws  which  deprive  us  of 
every  bleffing,  but  a  foil  which  teems  with  the  ne- 
ceiTaries  of  life,  and  that  liberty  which  renders  the 
enjoyment  of  them  fecure,  will  not  relax  our  vigour 
in  their  defence." 

After  adverting  to  the  diftrefles  of  the  people  at 
Boflon,  the  burning  of  Charleflown,  the  feve- 
rities  exercifed  by  the  Britiih  Shipping  on  the  fea- 
coaft  of  New  England,  the  other  calamities  they 
were  fuffering,  and  the  general  harihnefs  of  the 
treatment  they  had  experienced, — "  To  what  are 
we,"  faidthey,  "  to  attribute  this  treatment  ?  If  to 
any  fecret  principle  of  the  conftitution,  let  it  be 
X  3  mentioned ; 
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mentioned  :  let  us  learn  that  the  government  we 
have  long  revered  is  not  without  its  defeats ;  and 
that  while  it  gives  freedom  to  a  part,  it  neceifarily 
enflaves  the  remainder  of  the  empire.  If  fuch  a 
principle  exifts,  why  for  ages  has  it  ceafed  to  ope- 
rate ?  Why  at  this  time  is  it  called  into  action  ?  Can 
no  reafon  be  affigned  for  this  conduct,  or  muil  it  be 
refolved  into  wanton  exeiciie  of  arbitrary  power? 
And  ihall  the  defcendants  of  Britain  tamely  fubmit 
to  this  ?~No,  Sirs  !  we  never  will. — While  we  re- 
vere the  memory  of  our  gallant,  virtuous  anceftors, 
we'  never  can  furrender  thofe  glorious  privileges  for 
which  they  fought,  bled,  and  conquered.  Admit  that 
your  fleets  could  deftroy  our  towns,  and  ravage  our 
fear-coails,  thefe  are  inconfiderable  objects, — things 
of  no  moment  to  men  whofe  bofoms  glow  with  the 
Ardour  of  liberty.  We  can  retire  beyond  the  reach 
of  your  navy,  and  without  any  fenlible  diminution  of 
the  neeeffaries  of  life,  enjoy  the  luxury  of  being  free. 

f'  We  know  the  force  of  your  arms; — and  was 
it  called  forth  in  the  caufe  of  juftice  and  your  coun- 
try, we  might  dread  the  exertion.  But  will  Bri- 
tons fight  under  the  banner  of  tyranny  ?  Will  they 
counteract  the  labours,  and  difgrace  the  victories 
of  their  anceflors  ?  Will  they  forge  chains  for  their 
pofterity? — If  they  defcend  to  this  unworthy  tafk, 
will  their  fwords  retain  their  edge, — their  arms 
their  accuflomed  vigour  ?  Britons  can  never  become 
the  instruments  of  oppreffion  till  they  lofe  the  fpirit 
pf  freedom,  by  which  alone  they  are  invincible*. 

^  Our  enemies  charge  us  with  fedition  :• — In 
what  does  it  confift  ?  In  our  refufal  to  fubmit  to 
unwarrantable  acts  of  injuflice  and  cruelty  ?  If  fo, 
<liow  us  a  period  of  your  hiitory  in  which  you  have 
not  been  equally  feditious.'2 

After  denying  the  charge  of  aiming  at  indepen-r 
cience,  and  mentioning  their  frequent  complaints. 
folicit^tiQns  for.    redrefs,,    ^  What  has  been/8 
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added  they,  "  the  fuccefs  of  our  endeavours?  Our 
petitions  are  treated  with  indignity,  our  prayers  an- 
iwered  by  infults  ;  our  application  remains  unno- 
ticed; and  leaves  us  the  melancholy  apprehenfion  of 
your  wanting  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  ailift  us. 

"  Even  under  thefe  circumftances,  what  mea- 
fures  have  we  taken  that  betray  a  deiire  of  indepen- 
dence ?  Have  we  called  in  the  aid  of  thofe  foreign 
powers  who  are  the  rivals  of  your  grandeur  ?  When 
your  troops  were  few  anddefenceleis,  did  we  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  diflrefs,  and  expel  them  our  towns  ? 

f(  Let  not  your  enemies  and  ours  perfuade  you, 
that  in  this  we  are  influenced  by  fear,  or  any  other  un- 
worthy motive.  The  lives  of  Britons  are  ftill  dear  to 
us  ;  they  are  the  children  of  our  parents.  When  hof- 
tilities  were  commenced,  when  on  a  late  occaiion  we 
repelled  their  aflaults,  and  returned  their  blows,  yet 
we  lamented  the  wounds  they  obliged  us  to  give ; 
nor  have  we  yet  learned  to  rejoice  at  a  victory  over 
Engliihmen," 

After  juftifying  their  defeniive  proceedings,  they 
declare  that  they  have  not  loft  fight  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion upon  conftitutional  principles.  They  repre- 
fent  the  benefits  of  their  excluiive  trade,  and  their 
willingnefs  to  fubmit  to  the  reftridrlons  on  it  that 
fubfifted  at  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  war. 

In  anfwer  to  the  allegation  that  they  contributed 
nothing  to  the  common  defence,  they  afferted,  that 
the  advantages  derived  to  Britain  from  the  mono- 
poly of  their  trade,  far  exceeded  their  proportion  ; 
but  that  if  thefe  advantages  were,  upon  a  fair  compu- 
tation, found  inadequate,  they  were  willing,  provid- 
ed the  above  reitrid:  ions  were  taken  off,  to  contribute 
that  full  proportion,  when  conftitutionally  required. 

They  contended  for  the  propriety  of  their  refu- 

fing  the  plan  of  accommodation  propofe4  by  mtni- 

ilry  in  Parliament,  as  not  leaving  to  them  the  dif- 

pofal  of  their  property,  but  only  the  collection  o£ 
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the  taxes  impofed  upon  them  in  their  own  manner, 
• — In  order,  however,  to  remove  every  imputation 
of  obflinacy  on  their  part,  "  we  have,"  faid  they, 
"  again  prefented  an  humble  petition  to  the  King, 
requefting  him  to  direct  fome  mode,  by  which  the 
united  applications  of  the  Colonifts  may  be  improv- 
ed into  a  permanent  reconciliation. 

"  Yet,"  added  they,  "  conclude  not  from  this, 
that  we  propofe  to  furrender  our  property  into  the 
hands  of  your  miniftry,  or  veft  your  Parliament  with 
a  power  which  may  terminate  in  ourdeftrudlion. 

"  The  great  bulwarks  of  our  conftitution  we  have 
endeavoured  to  maintain  by  every  temperate,  by  every 
peaceable  means;  but  your  miniflers,  equal  foes  to 
Britiih  and  American  freedom,  have  added  to  their 
former  oppreffions  an  attempt  to  reduce  us  by  the 
fword  to  a  bafe  and  abjecl  fubmiffion. 

"  On  the  fword,  therefore,  we  are  compelled  to 
rely  for  protection.  Should  victory  declare  in  your 
favour,  yet  men  trained  up  to  arms  from  their  inr 
fancy,  and  animated  by  the  love  of  liberty,  will 
afford  neither  a  cheap,  nor  an  eafy  conquefl. 

"  Let  us  now  afk  what  advantages  are.  to  attend 
our  reduction  ?  The  trade  of  a  ruined  and  defolate 
country  is  always  inconfiderable,  its  revenue  tri- 
fling; the  expence  of  fubjcdting,  and  retaining  it 
in  fubje&ion,  certain  and  inevitable.  What  then 
remains,  but  the  gratification  of  an  ill-judged  pride, 
or  the  hope  of  rendering  us  fubfervient  to  defigns 
upon  your  liberty  ? 

"  Soldiers  who  have  fheathed  their  fwords  in  the 
bowels  of  their  American  brethren,  will  not  draw 
them  with  more  reluctance  againft  you.  When  too 
late,  you  may  lament  the  lofs  of  that  freedom,  which 
we  exhort  you,  while  ftill  in  your  power,  topreferve. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  fhould  you  prove  unfuo 
cefsful,  fhould  that  connection  which  we  moft  ar- 
dently wifh  to  maintain,  be  diffolved,  Ihould  your 

minifters 
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miniflers  exhauft  your  treafures,  waile  the  blood 
of  your  countrymen  in  vain  attempts  on  our  liber- 
ty, do  they  not  deliver  you  weakened  and  defence- 
lefs  to  your  natural  enemies  ? 

66  Since  then  your  liberty  muft  be  the  price  of 
your  victories,  your  ruin  of  your  defeat,  what  blind 
fatality  can  urge  you  to  a  purfuit  deftructive  of  all 
that  Britons  hold  moft  dear  ? 

If  you  have  no  regard  to  the  connection  that  has 
fo  long  fubfifted  between  us  ;  if  you  have  forgotten 
the  wounds  we  received  fighting  by  your  fide  for  the 
exteniion  of  the  Britifh  empire  ;  if  our  commerce  is 
an  object  below  your  coniideration  ;  if  juftice  and  hu- 
manity have  loft  their  influence  on  your  hearts,  flill 
motives  are  not  wanting  to  excite  your  indignation 
at  the  meafures  now  purfued  :  your  wealth,  your 
honour,  your  liberty  are  at  ilake. 

"  Notwithftanding  the  diftrefs  to  which  we  are 
reduced,  we  fometimes  forget  our  own  afflictions  to 
anticipate  and  fympathife  in  yours  :  we  grieve  that 
ralh  and  inconfiderate  counfels  ihould  precipitate 
the  deftruction  of  fo  noble  an  empire,  and  call  God 
to  witnefs,  that  we  would  part  with  our  property, 
endanger  our  lives,  and  facrifice  every  thing,  but 
liberty,  to  redeem  you  from  ruin. 

ff  A  cloud  hangs  over  your  heads  and  ours ; — ere 
this  reaches  you,  it  may  probably  have  burft  upon 
us.  Let  us,  then,  before  the  remembrance  of  for- 
mer kindnefs  is  obliterated,  once  more  repeat  thofe 
appellations  which  are  ever  grateful  in  our  ears ; 
let  us  entreat  Heaven  to  avert  our  ruin,  and  the 
deitruction  that  threatens  our  friends,  brethren,  and 
countrymen  on  the  other  iide  of  the  Atlantic." 

Such  was  the  laft  addrefs  of  Congrefs  to  the  Britiih 
nation.  It  was  drawn  up  rather  as  a  vindication 
of  what  they  had  done,  and  intended  to  do,  than 
with  any  real  expectation  of  producing  the  effect: 
which  was  its  ofteniible  intent.  Thofe  who  fram- 
i  ed 
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zd  it,  knew  too  well  the  temper  and  difpofiticm 
of  thofe  who  influenced  the  councils  of  Great  Britain 
at  that  time,  to  form  any  expectations  of  compli- 
ance on  their  part,  with  the  requefts  it  contained* 

The  petition  to  the  King,  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going addrefs,  was  conceived  in  terms  correfpond- 
ing  with  the  principles  upon  which  this  was 
founded. 

It  began  by  obferving  that  the  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  its  Colonies,  and  the  energy  of  a 
mild  and  jufl  government,  produced  benefits  fo  re- 
markably important,  and  afforded  fuch  an  aflurance 
of  their  permanency  and  increafe,  that  the  wonder 
and  .envy  of  other  nations  were  excited,  while  they 
beheld  Great  Britain  riling  to  a  power  the  rnoft  ex- 
traordinary the  world  had  ever  known* 

"  Her  rivals  apprehending  the  future  effects  of  this 
union,  if  left  any  longer  undifturbed,  refolved  to 
prevent  her  receiving  luch  continual  and  formidable 
accefiions  of  wealth  and  ftrength,  by  checking  the 
growth  of  thofe  fettlements  from  which  they  were 
to  be  derived, 

By  their  total  defeat  in  the  profecution  of  this  at- 
tempt, an  additional  force  arofe  to  Great  Britain, 
through  the  vaft  enlargement  of  her  American  domi- 
nions., which  placed  her  in  a  higher  fummit  of  ele- 
vation than  ever. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lad  glorious  war,  the 
Colonifts  having,  by  their  ftrenuous  exertions,  con- 
tributed remarkably  to  its  fuccefs,  and  received  r<> 
peated  acknowledgments  of  their  fpirit  and  fidelity 
from  both  Crown  and  Parliament,  doubted  not 
they  Ihonld,  in  common:  with  all  their  fellow  fub» 
jecls,  participate  in  the  emoluments  of  thofe  vic- 
tories and  conquefls,  in  which  they  had  bore  fo 
diitinguiilied  a  Ihare. 

But  while  thefe  honourable  teftimonials  were  ftill 
recent,  they  were  alarmed  by  a  new  fyftem.  of  liar 

tutes 
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tutes  and  regulations,  adopted  for  the  adminiftration 
of  the  Colonies,  that  filled  their  minds  with  the 
moft  painful  fears  and  jealoufies  ;  to  their  inexpref- 
fible  aftonifhment,  the  danger  of  a  foreign  quarrel 
was  now  fueceeded  by  domeitic  danger  of  a  more 
dreadful  kind. 

This  dangerous  fyftem  was  pregnant  with  con- 
fequences,  which,  though  not  immediately  felt, 
tended,  however,  ultimately  to  affect  the  profpe- 
rity  of  Great  Britain. 

"  We  decline,"  fay  they,  "  the  ungrateful  talk 
of  defcribing  the  variety  of  artifices  pradlifcd  againfl 
the  Colonies,  the  delufive  pretences,  fruitleis  ter- 
rors, and  unavailing  feverities,  that  have  from  time 
to  time  been  employed  in  attempting  to  execute 
this  impolitic  plan.  It  wereirkfome  to  trace,  through 
a  feries  of  years  paft,  the  progrcfs  of  thofe  unhappy 
differences  that  have  flowed  from  this  fatal  fource." 

But  the  King's  minifters  perfevering  in  thefe  mea- 
fures,  and  proceeding  to  enforce  them  by  open  hofti- 
lities,  had  at  lad  compelled  the  Americans  to  arm  in 
their  defence,  though  with  the  higheft  reluctance, 
when  they  reflected  whom  they  muft  oppofe  in  this 
conteft,  and  what  might 'be  the  confequences  of  its 
continuance. 

Knowing  with  what  refentments  and  animofities 
civil  difcorcls  are  apt  to  inflame  the  contending  par- 
ties, they  thought  themfelves  bound  by  every  ob- 
ligation, to  ufe  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  flop 
the  further  effulion  of  blood,  and  to  avert  the  cala- 
mities impending  upon  the  Britifh  empire. 

Profeffing,  therefore,  the  moft  devoted  attach- 
ment to  the  King's  perfon,  family,  and  government, 
connected  with  Great  Britain  by  the  ibrongeft  ties 
that  can  unite  focieties,  and  deploring  every  event 
that  may  tend  to  weaken  them,  they  folemnly  de- 
clare themfelves  ardently  defirous,  that  harmony 
may  be  r'eftored  ajKJ  eftablifhed  upon  fo  firm  a  bafis, 

as 
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as  may  perpetuate  its  bleffings,  uninterrupted  by 
any  (Mentions,  to  fucceeding  generations,  and 
tranfmit  the  King's  royal  name  to  poilerity, 
"  adorned/'  to  life  their  very  words,  "  with  that 
iignal  and  lading  glory  that  has  attended  the  me- 
mory of  thofe  illuftrious  perfonages,  whofe  virtues 
and  abilities  have  extricated  flates  from  dangerous 
convuliions,  and,  by  fecuring  happinefs  to  others, 
have  erefted  the  moil  noble  and  durable  monuments 
to  their  own  fame." 

They  aflure  the  King,  that  notwithftanding  their 
fufFerings,  they  retain  too  high  a  regard  for  the 
kingdom  from  which  they  derive  their  origin, 
to  requeft  fuch  a  reconciliation  as  might  in  any 
manner  be  inconfiftent  with  its  dignity  or  welfare. 
"  Thefe,"  faid  they,  "  related  as  we  are  to  her ; 
honour  and  duty,  as  well  as  inclination,  induce  us 
to  fupport  and  advance." 

They  befought  him,  therefore,  to  interpofe  his 
royal  authority  and  influence,  to  relieve  them  from 
their  prefent  fituation ;  fubmitting  to  his  confide- 
ration  the  expediency  of  directing  fome  method,  by 
which  the  united  applications  of  the  Colonies  to  the 
Throne  might  be  improved  into  a  thorough  reconci- 
liation ;  and  requeuing,  in  the  mean  time,  that 
Jioflijities  ihould  ceafe,  and  fuch  a<5ts  be  repealed  as 
are  more  immediately  diftreiiing  to  the  Colonies. 

By  forming  proper  arrangements  for  collecting 
the  united  fenfe  of  America,  the  King  would  re- 
ceive fuch  fatisfadtory  proofs  of  the  good  difpofition 
of  the  Colonies,  as  would  foon  induce  him  to  re- 
flore  them  to  his  favour ;  and  by  that  means  ena- 
ble them  to  evince  the  fincerity  of  their  profeffions 
by  every  teltimony  of  devotion  to  their  fovereign, 
and  of  afFedion  for  their  parent  ilate. 

After  paying  thefe  farewell   addrefles,  as    they 
were  not  injudicioufly  called,  to  the  King  and  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain,  the  Congrefs  thought  it  in- 
cumbent 
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cumbent  upon  them,  not  to  pafs  by  without  a  limi- 
lar  proof  of  attention  and  refpedt,  fo  confideraole  a 
member  of  the  Britifh  empire,  as  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland  :  a  country  that  had,  at  all  times,  furnifhcd 
America  with  numbers  of  ufeful  inhabitants,  and  at 
this  time,  efpecially,  with  fome  of  the  braveil  men 
in  her  fervice. 

The  addrefs  to  the  Iriih  nation,  was  written  in 
the  fame  forcible  and  pathetic  ftile,  as  all  compo- 
iitions  of  that  kind  which  flowed  from  the  pens  of 
Congrefs  at  this  period. 

After  mentioning  the  importance  and  interefting- 
nefs  to  all  Europe  of  the  contefl  in  which  the  Bri- 
tifh  Colonies  were  engaged,  they  exprefs,  the  ear- 
ner! defire  of  the  Americans,  to  poiTefs  the  good 
opinion  of  the  virtuous  and  humane  part  of  fociety, 
and  ftate  the  motives  and  objects  by  which  they  are 
actuated. 

They  lament  that,  "  however  incredible  it  may 
appear  at  this  enlighted  period,  the  rulers  of  a  na- 
tion which  in  every  age  has  facrificed  hecatombs  of 
her  braveft  patriots  on  the  altar  of  liberty,  ihould 
prefume  gravely  to  afTert,  and  by  force  of  arms  at- 
tempt to  eftabliih  an  arbitrary  fway  over  the  pro- 
perty, liberties,  and  lives  of  their  fellow  fubjeds 
in  America." 

This  attempt  they  accufe  the  miniflry  in  Britain 
of  having,  by  fraud  and  violence,  purfued  for  the 
lafl  ten  years. — "  At  the  conclufion  of  the  laft 
war,"  faid  they,  "  the  genius  of  England,  and  the 
fpirit  of  wifdom,  as  if  offended  at  the  ungrateful 
treatment  of  her  fons,  withdrew  from  the  Britifh 
councils,  and  left  that  nation  a  prey  to  a  race  of  mi- 
nifters,  with  whom  ancient  Englifh  honefly  and  be- 
nevolence difdained  to  dwell.  From  that  period 
jealoufy,  difcontent,  oppreffion,  and  difcord,  have 
raged  among  all  the  King's  fubjeds,  and  filled  every 
part  of  his  dominions  with  diftrefs  and  complaint. 

"  Not 
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"  Not  content,"  continue  they,  "  with  our  ^ 
chafing  of  Britain,  at  her  own  price,  cloathing^and 
ti  thoufand  other  articles  ufed  by  near  three  millions 
of  people  on  this  vaft  continent ;  not  fatisfied  with 
the  amazing  profits  arifing  from  the  monopoly  of 
our  trade,  without  giving  us  time  to  breathe  after 
a  long  though  glorious  war,  or  the  leaft  credit  for 
the  blood  and  treafure  we  have  expended  in  it ;  not- 
with Handing  the  zeal  we  had  manifefled  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  our  fovereign,  and  the  warmeil  attachment 
to  the  conftitution  of  Britain  and  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, a  black  and  horrid  deiign  was  formed  to  con- 
vert 119  from  fubjects  into  vafTals — from  freemen 
into  flaves- — from  friends  into  enemies." 

They  next  proceed  to  a  circumflantial  enume- 
ration of  their  grievances;  of  their  repeated  and 
vain  endeavours  to  obtain  redrefs  ;  of  their  deter- 
mination to  fufpend  all  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  Weil  Indies,  as  the  ultimate  mea- 
fure  left  them. ;  "  hoping  by  this  peacable  mode  of 
oppofition,  to  obtain  that  juflice  from  the  Britifh 
miniftry,  which  had  been  fo  long  folicited  in  vain. 

<c  And  here,"  fay  they,  "  permit  us  to  allure 
you,  it  was  with  the  utmoft  reluctance  we  could 
prevail  upon  ouriclves  toceafe  our  commercial  con- 
nections with  your  ifland  ; — your  Parliament  had 
done  us  no  wrong  ; — you  had  ever  been  friendly  to 
the  rights  of  mankind  ;  and  we  acknowledge,  with 
pleafure  and  gratitude,  that  your  nation  has  pro- 
duced patriots  who  have  nobly  difiinguifhed  them- 
felves  in  the  caufe  of  America  and  humanity. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  we  were  not  ignorant  that 
the  labour  and  manufactures  of  Ireland,  like  thofe 
of  the  iilkworm,  were  of  little  moment  to  herfelf ; 
and  ferveclonly  to  give  luxury  to  thofe  who  neither 
toil  nor  fpin.  We  perceived,  that  if  we  continued 
our  commerce  with  you,  our  agreement  not  to  im- 
port from  Britain  would  b^  fruitleis ;  we  were  there- 
2,  fore 
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fbre  compelled  to  a  adopt  a  meafure,  to  which  no- 
thing but  abfolute  neceflity  would  have  reconciled 
us, 

"  It  gave  us,  however,  fome  confolation  to  re* 
fleet,  that  fhould  it  occaiion  much  diftrefs,  the  fer* 
tile  regions  of  America  would  afford  you  a  fafe  afy- 
lum  from  poverty  and  oppreffion  ; — an  afylum  in 
which  many  thoufands  of  your  countrymen  have 
found  hofpitality,  peace,  and  affluence,  and  become 
united  to  us  by  all  the  ties  of  confanguinity,  mutual 
intereft,  and  affection." 

They  next  advert  to  their  application  to  their 
fellow  fubjects  in  Britain,  their  patience  and  long 
abftinence  from  open  reiiftance  againft  the  violent 
proceedings  of  the  Britiih  miniftry  respecting  Bofton 
and  the  Province  of  MaiTachufet,  the  rejection  of 
their  humble  petitions,  the  infults  offered  to  their 
character,  and  their  "  long  forbearance  rewarded 
with  the  imputation  of  cowardice. 
.  "  Our  peaceable  affemblies,"  continue  they, 
**  for  the  purpofe  of  confulting  the  common  fafety, 
were  now  declared  feditious,  and  our  afferting  thofe 
principles  which  placed  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
on  the  heads  of  the  three  fucceffive  Princes  of  the 
Houfe  of  Hanover,  were  ftiled  rebellion." 

They  complain  that  "  the  wild  and  barbarous 
favages  of  the  wildernefs  had  been  folicited  to  take 
up  the  hatchet  againft  them,  and  inftigatedto  deluge 
their  fettlements  with  the  blood  of  innocent  and  de- 
fencelefs  women  and  children." 

Through  thofe  and  the  like  means,  "  the  mi- 
niftry, bent  on  pulling  down  the  pillars  of  the  con- 
flitution,  has  endeavoured  to  erect  the  ftandard  of 
defpotifm  in  America ;  but  if  fuccefsful,  Britain 
and  Ireland  may  fliudder  at  the  confequence." 

They  proceed  to  the  commencement  of  hoftili- 
ties,  and  charge  the  Britilh  military  with  being  th& 

aggrefibrs, 
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aggreffors,  and  with  having  carried  the  ravages  of 
war  to  dilhonourable  extremities. 

"  Though  vilified,"  fay  they,  "  as  wanting 
fpirit,  we  are  determined  to  behave  like  men ; — > 
though  infulted  and  abuted,  we  wifh  for  reconcilia* 
tion  ; — though  defamed  as  feditious,  we  are  ready 
to  obey  the  laws  ;— and  though  ^charged  with  rebel- 
lion, will  chearfully  bleed  in  defence  of  our  fove- 
reign  in  a  righteous  caufe  ! — What  more  can  we 
fay  ? — What  more  can  we  offer  ? 

"  The  various  and  fruitlefs  offers  we  have  re- 
peatedly made,  were  not  for  penlions,  for  wealth, 
or  for  honours  ;  but  for  the  humble  boon  of  being 
permitted  to  poiTefs  the  fruits  of  our  honeft  induftry, 
and  to  enjoy  that  degree  of  liberty  to  which  God 
and  the  conilitution  have  given  us  an  undoubted 
right. 

"  BlefTed  with  an  indifToluble  union,  with  a  va- 
riety of  internal  refources,  and  with  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  juftice  of  the  fupreme  difpofer  of  all  human 
events,  we  have  no  doubt  of  rifing  fuperior  to  all 
the  machinations  of  our  enemies.  We  already  an- 
ticipate the  golden  period,  when  liberty,  with  all 
the  gentle  arts  of  peace  and  humanity,  lhall  efta- 
blifh  her  mild  dominion  in  this  weftern  world,  and 
eredt  eternal  monuments  to  the  memory  of  thofe 
patriots  and  martyrs  who  ihall  have  fuffered,  fought, 
and  bled  in  her  caufe." 

After  fome  ftrictures  on  the  conduct  of  miniftry 
towards  Ireland,  they  fervently  hope,  "  that  the 
iniquitous  fcheme  of  extirpating  liberty  from  the 
Britifh  empire,  may  be  foon  defeated  ;  but,"  added 
they,  "  we  ihould  be  wanting  to  ourielves  ; — we 
flaould  be  perfidious  to  pofterity  ; — we  ihould  be  un- 
worthy of  that  ariceftry  from  which  we  derive  our 
defcent,  ihould  we  fubmit  with  folded  arms  to  mi- 
litary butchery  and  depredation." 

They 
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.  They  concluded  by  appealing  to  the  kind  offices  of 
their  fellow  fubjects  in  Great"  Britain  and  Ireland 
for  the  reftoration  of  peace  and  harmony.  "  Of 
their  friendly  difpofition,"  fay  they,  "  we  do  not 
yet  defpond;  aware,  as  they  muft  be,  that  they 
have  nothing  more  to  expeft  from  the  fame  com- 
mon enemy,  than  the  humble  favour  of  being  laft 
devoured*1' 

Nor  did  Congrefs  forget  to  tranfmlt  a"  letter  of 
thanks  to  the  City  of  London,  for  its  interpolation 
in  their  behalf.  They  had  always  placed  a  particu- 
lar reliance  on  its  good  wifhes  and  concern  for  their 
welfare ;  and  though  they  knew  that  its  mediation 
in  the  prefent  circumftances  would  probably  be  of 
no  efficacy,  yet  they  were  confcious  it  was  their  in- 
tereil,  for  a  variety  of  reafons,  to  retain  as  much 
as  poffible  of  its  countenance,  and  to  engage  it  by 
every  motive  in  their  power,  to  continue  its  difap- 
probation  of  the  meafures  purfued  againil  them. 

This  letter  was  ihort,  but  very  fpirited  and  deci- 
flve.  They  reminded  the  citizens  of  London  of 
their  having,  in  all  ages,  approved  themfelves  the 
patrons  of  liberty,  and  the  fupporters  of  juft  go«* 
vernment  againft  lawlefs  tyranny  and  oppreffion  : 
that  the  caufe  of  America  was  the  more  worthy  of 
their  fupport,  as  it  involved  the  fate  of  the  whole 
empire  ;  that  the  Americans  wifhed  for  a  lafting 
connection  with  Great  Britain  on  terms  of  equal  li- 
berty ;  "  lefs  than  which  generous  minds  will  not 
offer,  nor  brave  and  free  minds  be  willing  to  re- 


ceive." 


The  ifland  of  Jamaica  had  a&ed  too  friendly  a 
part  for  the  Colonies,  not  to  '{hare,  in  their  remem- 
brance on  this  occafion.  They  voted  an  epiftolary 
addrefs  to  the  AfTembly,  which  was  conceived  in 
the  fame  ftile  and  fpirit  as  the  preceding. 

They  determined,  at  the  fame  time,  to  write  a 
fecond  letter  to  the  French  inhabitants  of  Canada. 

VOL,  I.  No,  6.  Y  A* 
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As  the  firft  had  been  far  from  ineffedlual,  and  had 
not  a  little  contributed  to  raife  a  fpirit  of  reiiflance 
to  the  Britilh  government,  they  promifed  them- 
felves,  not  without  reafon,  that  a  further  applica- 
tion would  tend  to  confirm  them  in  thofe  fenti- 
ments. 

What  chiefly  induced  them  to  this  meafure,  was 
the  intelligence  they  were  daily  receiving,  of  the 
repeated  efforts  made  by  government  to  ftimulate 
the  people  of  that  Province  to  take  an  active  part 
againfl  the  Colonies.  They  were  apprehenfive  that 
the  influence  arifing  from  the  promifes  of  remune- 
ration, added  to  the  pecuniary  encouragement 
which  the  agents  of  Great  Britain  were  fo  amply 
empowered  to  bellow,  might,  on  this  critical  emer- 
gency, operate  againft  all  other  motives,  and  prove 
at  length  over  periuafive  among  a  people,  who  did 
not  look  upon  themfelves  as  fo  deeply  interefted  as 
the  Englifh  Colonies,  in  thwarting  the  defigns  of 
the  Britiih  adminiftration. 

The  very  fnperfcription  of  their  prefent  addrefs 
to  the  people  of  that  Province,  conveyed  a  full  in- 
timation of  the  fenfe  they  wilhed  them  to  entertain  of 
their  condition  .It  was  directed  "  To  the  opprefTed 
inhabitants  of  Canada." 

"  Friends  and  countrymen,"  faid  they,  (f  alarm- 
ed by  the  defigns  of  an  arbitrary  mmiflry  to  extir- 
pate the  rights  and  liberties  of  all  America,  a  fenfe 
of  common  danger  confpired  with  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  in  urging  us  to  call  your  attention,  by 
our  late  addrefs,  to  this  very  important  object. 

"  Since  the  couclulion  of  the  late  war,  we  have 
been  happy  in  coniidering  you  as  fellow  fubjects ; 
and  lince  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  plan  for 
fubjugating  the  continent,  we  have  viewed  you  as 
fellow  fufferers  with  us.  As  we  were  both  entitled, 
by  the  bounty  of  an  indulgent  Creator,  to  freedom, 
and  being  both  devoted,  by  the  edict  of  a  defpotic 

admini- 
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adrmniftration,  to  common  niin,  we  perceived  the 
fate  of  the  Proteftant  and  Catholic  Colonies  to  be 
ftrongly  linked  together,  and  therefore  invited  you 
to  join  with  us,  in  refolving  to  be  free,  and  in  re- 
jecting, with  difdain,  the  fetters  of  flavery,  how- 
ever artfully  polifhed. 

"  We  mofl  iincerely  condole  with  you  on  the  ar- 
rival of  that  day,  in  the  courfe  of  which  the  fun 
could  not  fhine  on  a  fingle  freeman  in  all  your  ex- 
tenfive  dominion.  Be  afTured  that  your  unmerited 
degradation  has  engaged  the  moft  unfeigned  pity  of 
your  lifter  Colonies ;  and  we  flatter  ourfelves  you 
will  not,  by  tamely  bearing  the  yoke,  fufFer  that 
pity  to  be  fupplanted  by  contempt. 

"  By  the  introduction  of  your  prefent  form  of 
government,  or  rather  prefent  form  of  tyranny, 
you  have  nothing  that  you  can  call  your  own.  All 
the  fruits  of  your  labour  and  induftry  may  be  taken 
from  you,  whenever  an  avaricious  governor  and  a 
rapacious  council  may  incline  to  demand  them* 

"  You  are  liable,  by  their  edicts,  to  be  tranf- 
ported  into  foreign  countries,  to  fight  battles  in 
which  you  have  no  intereft,  and  to  fpill  your  blood 
in  conflicts  from  which  neither  honour  nor  emolu- 
ment can  be  derived.  Nay,  the  enjoyment  of  your 
very  religion,  on  the  prefent  fyftem,  depends  on  a 
legiilature  in  which  you  have  no  lhare,  and  ove£ 
which  you  have  no  controul ;  and  your  Priefts  are 
expoied  to  expuliion,  banifhment,  and  ruin^  when- 
ever their  wealth  and  poffeflions  furnifh  fufficient 
temptation* 

"  It  cannot  be  prefumed  that  thofe  coniidera- 
tions  will  have  no  weight  with  you,  and  that  you  are 
fo  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  honour.  We  can  never  be- 
lieve that  the  prefent  raCe  of  Canadians  are  fo  de- 
generated from  their  fpirited  anceftors,  as  to  permit 
the  difgrace  and  infamy  of  fuch  pufillanimity  to  reft 

Y    2,  Oil 
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on  their  own  heads,  and  the  confequences  of  Jt  on 
their  children  for  ever. 

"  Permit  us  again  to  repeat,  that  we  are  your 
friends,  not  your  enemies  ;  and  be  not  impofed  upon 
by  thofe  who  may  endeavour  to  create  animofities. 
Our  concern  for  your  welfare  entitles  us  to  your 
friendfhip  :  we  prefume  you  will  not,  by  doing  us 
injury,  reduce  us  to  the  difagreeable  neceflity  of 
treating  you  as  enemies." 

Such  were  the  chief  parts  of  this  celebrated  let- 
ter. It  was,  like  the  former,  carefully  tranflated 
into  French,  and  numerous  copies  were  printed  and 
difperfed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Canada. 

Another  object  of  equal  importance  hung  {till 
upon  the  mind  of  Congrefs  : — This  was  the  danger 
apprehended  from  the  Indians.  Notwithftanding 
the  precautions  that  have  been  mentioned,  to  fe- 
cure  their  good  will  to  the  Colonies,  rewards  and 
encouragements  were  Hill  held  out  to  them  in  va- 
rious ways,  in  order  to  engage  their  affiftance  in  the 
caufe  of  Britain.  Its  emiffaries,  though  checked 
by  the  meafures  taken  againil  them,  were  flill  very 
acYive,  and  loft  none  of  the  many  opportunities 
which  a  continual  intercourfe  with  the  Indians  af- 
forded, to  gain  over  all  thofe  whom  views  of  pre- 
fent  intereft  could  feduce  from  their  former  refolu- 
tions  of  neutrality. 

The  Congrefs  was  fufHciently  aware  that  the 
prefervation  of  friendihip  with  the  Indians,  was  an 
object  of  the  utmoft  moment/They  were  alfo  duly 
informed,  that  no  pains  nor  expence  was  fpared  to 
excite  them  to  take  up  arms  againft  the  Colonies  ; 
it  was  therefore  become  more  necefTary  than  ever,  to 
exert  the  utmoft  vigilance  and  efforts  to  ftrengthen 
and  confirm  the  friendly  difpofition  they  had  lately 
manifefted. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  dangers  that  would  enfue 
from  the  enmity  of  the  Indians^  a  plan  was  formed 
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by  Congrefs,  whereby  more  permanently  to  fecure 
their  fidelity  and  adherence  to  the  Colonies.  They 
xvere  divided  into  feveral  diftridts,  over  which,  per- 
fons  well  converfant  in  their  language,  ways,  and 
manners,  were  appointed  as  commiffioners.  They 
were  to  maintain  a  continual  correlpondence  with 
them ;  to  watch  all  their  motions ;  to  be  afliiling  to 
them  in  all  their  reafonable  requefls,  and.  to  fupply 
them  in  their  wants  and  neceffities. 

For  this  purpofe  a  conliderable  fum  was  raifed, 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  thefe  commiffioners,  to 
be  diftributed  among  the  Indians  in  their  refpeclive 
departments,  and  thereby  to  counteract  the  endea- 
vours of  the  fame  kind  that  were  ufed  by  their 
adverfaries. 

The  principal  tribes  among  the  northern  In- 
dians bordering  on  the  Britilh  Colonies,  are  thofe 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Six  Confederate  Nations, 
confifting  of  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Tufcaroras, 
Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senekas. 

It  was,  by  Congrefs,  thought  highly  advifable 
to  hold  a  folemn  conference  with  thefe  people,  in 
order  to  explain  to  them,  in  as  clear  a  manner  as 
poffible,  the  nature  of  the  contefl  fubfilting  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  and  to  induce  them, 
by  proper  reafons,  to  abltain  from  interfering  in  it, 
on  either  fide. 

The  ftile  of  the  fpeech  made  to  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Congrefs,  is,  perhaps,  the  moil  curious  fpe- 
cimen  that  ever  was  made  public,  of  the  manner 
and  form  of  the  political  intercourfe  between  the 
Europeans  and  the  original  natives  of  America. 

It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Brothers,  Sachems,  and  Warriors  ! 

"  WE,  the  Delegates  from  the  Twelve  United 
Provinces,  now  fitting  in  General  Congrefs  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, fend  their  talk  to  you>  our  brothers. 

Y  3  "  We 
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' f  We  are  fixty-five  in  number,  chofen  and  ap~ 
pointed  by  the  people  throughout  all  thefe  Pro- 
vinces and  Colonies,  to  meet  and  lit  together  in  one 
great  council,  to  confult  together  for  the  common 
good  of  the  land,  and  ipeak  and  act  for  them/* 

f  Brothers,  in  our  confutation  we  have  judged 
it  proper  and  neceffary,  to  fend  you  this  talk,  as 
we  are  upon  the  fame  ifland,  that  you  may  be  in-* 
formed  of  the  reafons  of  this  great  council,  and  our 
difpolition  towards  you,  our  Indian  brothers  of  the 
Six  Nations,  and  their  allies. 

cf  Brothers  and  Friends,  now  attend  :— 

"  When  our  fathers  croffed  the  great  water,  and 
came  over  to  this  land,  the  King  of  England  gave 
them  a  talk,  alluring  them,  that  they  and  their 
children  Ihould  be  his  children  ;  and  that  if  they 
would  leave  their  native  country,  and  make  fettle- 
ments,  and  live  here,  and  buy  and  fell,  and  trade 
with  their  brethren  beyond  the  water,  they  Ihould 
Hill  keep  hold  of  the  fame  covenant  chain  and  enjoy 
peace ; — and  it  was  covenanted  that  the  fields, 
houfes,  goods,  and  pofTeffions  which  our  fathers 
Ihould  acquire,  fhould  remain  to  them  as  their  own, 
and  be  their  children's  for  ever,  and  at  their  fole 
difpofal. 

"  Trufting  that  this  covenant  Ihould  never  be 
broken,  our  fathers  came  a  great  diftance  beyond 
the  great  water,  laid  out  their  money  here,  built 
houfes,  cleared  fields,  raifed  crops,  and,  through 
their  own  labour  and  induftry,  grew  tall  and 
Itrong. 

"  They  have  bought,  fold,  and  traded  with 
England,  according  to  agreement,  fending  to  them 
fuch  things  as  they  wanted,  and  taking  in  exchange 
filch  things  as  were  wanted  here. 

"  The  King  of  England  and  his  people  kept  the 
Way  open  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  j  and  by 

2,  our 
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our  trade  became  richer,  and  by  an  union  \vith  us 
greater  and  ilronger  than  the  other  kings  and  people 
who  live  beyond  the  water. 

"  All  this  time  they  lived  in  great  friendfhip 
with  us,  and  we  with  them  ;  for  we  are  brothers — • 
one  blood. 

"  Whenever  they  were  flruck,  we  inftantly  felt 
as  though  the  blow  had  been  given  to  us  :-r-Their 
enemies  were  our  enemies, 

"  Whenever  they  went  to  war,  we  fent  our  men 
to  fland  by  their  fide,  and  fight  for  them,  and  our 
money  to  help  them,  and  make  them  flrong. 

"  They  thanked  us  for  our  love,  and  fent  us 
good  talks,  and  renewed  their  promife  to  be  one 
people  for  ever. 

"  Brothers  and  friends,  open  a  kind  ear  ! 

"  We  will  now  tell  you  of  the  quarrel  betwixt 
the  counfellors  of  King  George,  and  the  inhabitants 
and  Colonies  of  America. 

"  Many  of  his  counfellors  have  perfuaded  him 
to  break  the  covenant  chain,  and  not  to  fend  us  any 
more  good  talks.  They  have  prevailed  upon  him 
to  enter  into  a  covenant  agahift  us,  and  have  torn 
afunder,  and  call  behind  their  backs,  the  good  old 
covenant,  which  their  anceflors  and  ours  entered 
into,  and  took  flrong  hold  of. 

f*  They  now  tell  us,  they  will  put  their  hands 
into  our  pocket  without  afking,  as  though  it  were 
their  own  ;  and  at  their  pleafure  they  will  take  from 
us  our  charters,  or  written  civil  conftitution,  which 
we  love  as  our  lives ;  alfo  our  plantations,  our 
houfes,  and  goods,  whenever  they  pleafe,  without 
afking  our  leave.  They  tell  us  that  our  veffels  may 
go  to  that  or  this  ifland  in  the  fea,  but  to  this  or 
that  particular  ifland,  we  fhall  not  trade  any  more ; 
and  in  cafe  of  our  non-compliance  with  thefe  new 
orders,  they  fliut  up  our  harbours. 

¥4  "  Brother s, 
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"  Brothers,  this  is  our  prefent  fituation.  Thus 
have  many  of  the  King's  counfcllors  and  fervants 
dealt  with  us%  If  we  fubmit  or  comply  with  their 
demands,  you  can  ealily  perceive  to  what  Hate  we 
lhall  be  reduced.  If  our  people  labour  in  the  field, 
they  will  not  know  who  fhall  enjoy  the  crop ;  if  they 
hunt  in  the  woods,  it  will  be  uncertain  who  fhall 
tafte  the  meat,  or  have  the  ikins;  if  they  build 
houfes,  they  wrill  not  know  whether  they  may  fit 
round  the  fire  with  their  wives  and  children  :  they 
cannot  be  fure  whether  they  fhall  be  permitted  to 
eat,  drink,  and  wear  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour 
and  induftry. 

"  Brethren  and  friends  of  the  Six  Nations, 
attend  !— 

66  We  upon  this  iiland  have  often  fpoke  and  en- 
treated the  King,  and  his  fervants  the  counfellors, 
that  peace  and  harmony  might  ftill  continue  be^ 
tween  us  ;  that  we  cannot  part  with,  or  loofe  our 
hold  of  the  old  covenant  chain,  which  united  our 
fathers  and  theirs;  that  we  want  to  brighten  this 
chain,  and  keep  the  way  open  as  our  fathers  did; 
that  we  want  to  live  with  them  as  brothers ;  labour, 
trade,  travel  abroad,  eat  and  drink  in  peace :  we 
have  often  afked  them  to  love  and  live  in  fuch 
friendship  with  us,  as  their  fathers  did  with  ours. 

"  We  told  them  again,  that  we  judged  we  were 
exceedingly  injured;  that  they  might  as  well  kill 
us  as  take  away  our  property  and  the  necefiaries  of 
life.  We  have  aiked  why  they  treat  us  thus  ?  What 
has  become  of  our  repeated  add refles  and  fupplica-* 
tions  tp  them  ?  Who  has  fhut  the  ears  of  the  King 
to  the  cries  pf  his  children  in  America? — No  foft 
anftver,  no  pleafant  voice  from  beyond  the  water 
has  yet  founded  incur  ears. 

"  Brothers,  thus  Hands  the  matter  betwixt  old 
JEngland  and  America. 

«  Not, 
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cc  Notwithflanding  all  our  entreaties,  we   have 

but  little  hope  the  King  will  fend  us  any  more  good 

talks,  by  realbn  of  his  evil  counfellors.     They  have 

perfuaded  him  to  fend  an  army   of  foldiers,  and, 

many  ihips  of  war,  to  rob  and  deftroy  us  ; '  they 

have  fhut  up  many  of  our  harbours,  ieized  many 

of  our  veffels  :  the  foldiers   have  flruck  the  blow; 

1  the  blood  now  runs  of  the  American  children ;  they 

"have  alfo  burned  our  houfes  and  towns,  and  taken 

much  of  our  goods. 

"  Brothers,  we  are  now  neceffiated  to  rife,  and 
forced  to  fight,  or  give  up  our  civil  conftitution, 
and  run  away,  and  leave  our  farms  and  houfes  be- 
hind us  :  this  mult  not  be. — Since  the  King's  coun- 
fellors will  not  open  their  ears,  and  confider  our 
juft  complaints,  and  the  caufe  of  our  weeping,  and 
have  given  the  blow,  we  are  determined  to  drive 
away  the  King's  foldiers,  and  deftroy  all  thole  we 
find  in  arms  againit  the  peace  of  the  Twelve  United 
Colonies. 

"  Brothers  and  friends,  we  clefire  you  will  hear 
and  receive  what  we  have  now  told  you,  and  that 
you  will  open  a  good  ear,  and  liften  to  what  we  are 
now  going  to  fay.  This  is  a  family  quarrel  between 
us  and  old  England  ;  you  Indians  are  not  concerned 
in  it ;  we  do  not  wiih  you  to  take  up  the  hatchet 
againft  the  King's  troops ;  we  defire  you  to  remain 
at  home,  and  not  join  either  fide,  but  let  the  hat- 
chet be  buried  deep. 

•  "  In  the  name  and  behalf  of  all  our  people,  we 
afk  and  defire  of  you  to  love  peace,  and  to  maintain 
it ;  and  to  love  and  fympathize  with  us  in  all  our 
trouble ;  that  the  path  may  be  kept  open  with  all 
our  people  and  yours,  to  pals  and  repafs  without 
moleftation. 

'  Brothers,  we  live  on  the  fame  ground  with 
you ;  the  fame  ifland  is  our  common  birth-place. — 
We  defire  to  fit  down  under  the  fame  tree  of  peace 

with 
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with  you  :  let  us  water  its  roots,  and  cheriih  its 
growth,  till  the  large  leaves  and  flourilhing  branches 
ihall  extend  to  the  letting  fun,  and  reach  the  ikies. 

"  Brothers,  obferve  well — 

66  What  is  it  we  have  aiked  of  you  ?  Nothing 
but  peace,  notwithstanding  our  diflurbed  fituation. 
And  if  application  Ihould  be  made  to  you  by  any 
of  the  King's  minifters  to  join  on  their  fide,  we  only 
advife  you  to  deliberate  with  great  caution,  and  in 
your  wifdom  look  forward  to  the  confequences  of 
a  compliance  :  for  if  the  King's  troops  take  away 
our  property,  and  deflroy  us,  who  are  of  the  fame 
blood  with  themfelves,  what  can  you,  who  are 
Indians,  exped:  from  them  afterwards  ? 

u  Therefore  we  fay,  brothers,  take  care  !-~-hold 
fail  to  your  covenant  chain  :  you  know  our  difpofi- 
tion  towards  you,  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  and 
your  allies.  Let  this  our  good  talk  remain  at  Onon-* 
daga,  your  central  council-houfe.  We  depend 
upon  you  to  fend  and  acquaint  your  allies  to  the 
northward,  the  feven  tribes  on  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, that  you  have  this  talk  of  ours  at  the  great 
council  fire  of  the  Six  Nations.  And  when  you 
return,  we  invite  your  great  men  to  come  and  con- 
verfe  further  with  us  at  Albany,  where  we  intend 
to  re-kindle  the  council  fire,  which  your  and  our 
anceftors  fat  round  in  great  friendfriip.  Brothers 
and  friends,  we  greet  you  all : — Farewell. 

"  Brothers,  we  have  faid  we  wifh  you  Indians 
may  continue  in  peace  with  one  another,  and  with 
us,  the  white  people.  Let  us  both  be  cautious  in 
our  behaviour  towards  each  other,  at  this  critical 
Hate  of  our  affairs.  This  ifland  now  trembles  ;— 
the  wind  whittles  from  almoft  every  quarter.  Let 
us  fortify  our  minds,  and  ihut  our  ears  againil 
falfe  rumours ;  let  us  be  cautious  what  we  receive 
for  truth,  unlefs  fpoken  by  wife  and  gaod,  men.  If 
any  thing  difagreeable  ihowld  ever  fall  out  between,. 
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tis,  the  Twelve  United  Colonies,  and  you,  the  Six 
Nations,  to  wound  our  peace,  let  us  immediately 
feek  meafures  for  healing  the  breach.  From  the 
prefent  iituation  of  our  affairs,  we  judge  it  wife  and 
expedient  to  kindle  up  a  fmall  fire  at  Albany,  where 
we  may  hear  each  others  voice,  and  diiclofe  our 
minds  fully  to  one  another." 

Conferences  were  held,  and  fpeeches  of  a  iimilar 
tenor  as  the  above  delivered  to  the  various  tribes  of 
Indians  on  the  back-fettlements  of  the  Colonies. 

In  the  mean  time,  k  was  become  neceffary  for 
Congrefs  to  come  to  a  definitive  refoiution  in  regard 
to  the  conciliatory  motion  made  in  Parliament,  by 
the  rniniflry.  It  had  already  been  glanced  at  in 
the  declaration  they  had  pubiifhed  touching  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  their  taking  up  arms,  and  reprefented  in, 
a  very  unfavourable  light. 

But  the  friends  to  this  motion  in  England  thought 
very  differently,  and  were  even  fo  fanguine  as  to. 
promife  a  kind  reception  to  it,  and  that  people  in 
America  would  probably  consider  it  as  a  preliminary 
to  reconciliation. 

In  this  expectation,  a  gentleman  high  in  office, 
was  directed  by  miniitry  to  draw  up  a  formal  noti- 
fication of  their  ideas  upon  this  matter,  in  order  to 
be  communicated  to  Congrefs. 

This  notification  gave  them  to  underftand,  that 
it  was  earneftly  hoped  by  all  the  real  friends  of 
America,  that  the  terms  expreffed  in  the  refoiu- 
tion which  contained  the  conciliatory  motion,  would 
be  accepted  by  all  the  Colonies  who  had  the  leaft 
affection  for  their  King  and  country,  or  a  juil  fcnfe 
of  their  own  interefl. 

Thefe  terms,  it  was  faid,  were  honourable  for 
Great  Britain,  and  fafe  for  the  Colonies.  If  thefe 
were  not  blinded  by  faction,  fuch  terms  would  re- 
move every  grievance  relative  to  taxation,  and  be 
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the  bails  of  a  compact  between  the  Colonies  and  the 
mother  country. 

The  people  in  America  ought  therefore,  on  every 
fconfideration,  to  be  fatisfied  with  them.  No  far^ 
ther  relaxation  could  be  admitted;  as  the  temper 
aud  fpirit  of  the  nation  were  fo  much  againft  con- 
ceifions,  that  if  it  were  the  intention  of  adminiilra- 
tion,  they  could  not  carry  the  queflion.  Admini- 
flration,  however,  had  no  fuch  intention ;  being 
fully  and  firmly  perfuaded,  that  further  conceflions 
would  be  injurious  to  the  Colonies,  as  well  as  to 
Great  Britain. 

Cpngrefs  was  alfo  informed  by  this  notification, 
that  there  was  not  the  lealt  probability  of  a  change 
of  adminiilration ;  which  was  at  the  fame  time  per- 
fectly united  in  opinion,  and  determined  to  purfue 
the  moft  effectual  meafures,  and  to  ufe  the  whole 
force  of  the  kingdom,  if  it  were  necefTary,  to  reduce 
the  rebellious  and  refractory  Colonies. 

It  concluded  by  affuring  them,  that  there  was  fo 
great  a  fpirit  in  the  nation  againll  the  Congrefs,  that 
the  people  would  chearfully  bear  the  temporary  dif- 
trelies  that  might  follow  from  a  floppage  of  the 
American  trade. 

This  intimation  the  Congrefs  might  depend  upon 
as  true,  and  in  no  wife  calculated  to  deceive  them, 
and  ferve  the  purpofes  of  party. 

The  impreffion  which  was  made  on  the  minds  of 
the  Congrefs  by  this  notification,  did  not  corref- 
pond  with  the  expectation  formed  in  England  : 
they  received  it  with  feeming  indifference,  and  in- 
flead  of  taking  it  into  immediate  confideration,  it 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  with  other  papers. 

It  was  full  two  months  before  the  report  of  the 
committee  to  which  they  referred  it,  was  brought 
into  debate.  It  had  been  received  on  the  thirtieth 
of  May,  and  the  Congrefs  came  to  no  formal  opi- 
nion about  it  till  the  lait  day  of  July  enfuing. 

The 
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'  The  explicitnefs  of  the  opinion  they  deliver- 
ed upon  this  occaiion,  made  full  amends  however 
for  their  tardinefs.  It  was  in  every  refped:  an  ulti- 
matum to  all  propofalson  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 
It  ihowed,  at  one  view,  the  line  of  action  finally 
embraced  by  America;  it  ihowed  too  that  it  was 
irrevocable,  unlefs  the  fuperior  itrength  of  Britilh 
arms  ihould  render  it  otherwife. 

This  opinion  was,  that  the  Colonies  of  America 
were  entitled  to  the  fole  and  exclufive  privilege  of 
giving  and  granting  their  own  money ;  that  this 
involved  a  right  of  deliberating  whether  they  would 
make  any  gift,  for  what  purpofe  it  ihould  be  made, 
and  what  ihould  be  its  amount :  that  it  was  a  high 
breach  of  this  privilege,  for  any  body  of  men,  ex- 
traneous to  their  conftitution,  to  prescribe  the  pur- 
poles  for  which  money  was  to  be  levied  upon  them, 
and  to  aiTume  the  authority  of  judging  of  their  con- 
dition and  circnmflances,  and  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  contribution  to  be  levied. 

That  as  the  Colonies  poiTeiTed  a  right  of  appro- 
priating their  gifts,  fo  were  they  entitled  at  all  times 
to  inquire  into  their  application,  to  fee  that  they  be 
not  wailed  among  the  venal  and  corrupt,  for  the 
purpofe  of  undermining  the  civil  rights  of  the 
givers,  nor  yet  be  diverted  to  the  fupport  of  itand* 
ing  armies,  inconfiftent  with  their  freedom,  and 
fubverfive  of  their  quiet.  To  propofe  therefore 
that  the  monies  given  by  the  Colonies  ihould  be 
fubjed:  to  the  difpofal  of  Parliament  alone,  was  to 
propofe  that  they  fnould  relinquifh  this  right  of  in- 
quiry, and  put  it  into  the  power  of  others  to  render 
their  gifts  ruinous,  in  proportion  as  they  were 
liberal. 

That  this  privilege  of  granting  or  withholding 
their  money,  was  an  important  barrier  againft  the 
undue  exertion  of  prerogative  ;  which  if  "left  alto- 
gether without  controul,  might  be  exercifed  to  their 
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great  oppreffion.  All  hiflory  ihowed  how 
ous  its  interceflion  was  for  the  redrefs  of  grievances^ 
and  re-eftablifhment  of  rights,  and  how  improvi- 
dent it  was  to  part  with  fo  powerful  a  mediator. 

That  a  fufpenlion  of  the  exercife  of  the  power  af* 
fumed  by  Parliament  to  tax  the  Colonies,  being 
cxprefsly  made  commenfurate  with  the  continuance 
of  their  gifts,  thefe  muft  be  perpetual,  to  make 
that  fo :  whereas  no  experience  has  ihown,  that  a 
gift  of  perpetual  revenue  fecures  a  perpetual  return 
of  kind  difpolition.  On  the  contrary,  the  Parlia- 
ment itfelf,  wifely  attentive  to  this  obfervation,  is 
in  the  eftabliihed  practice  of  granting  fupplies  from 
year  to  year  only. 

Though  defirous,  and  determined  to  coniider  in 
the  moil  difpaflionate  view  every  feeming  advance 
towards  a  reconciliation,  made  by  the  Britim  Par- 
liament, they  ftill  entreated  their  brethren  of  Britain 
to  reflect,  that  had  even  acceptable  terms  been  prof- 
fered to  the  Colonies,  propofals  that  came  accom- 
panied with  fleets  and  armies,  feemed  addrefled  to 
their  fears,  rather  than  to  their  freedom.  With 
what  patience  would  Britons  receive  articles  of  treaty 
from  any  power  upon  earth,  when  borne  on  the 
point  of  a  bayonet  by  military  plenipotentiaries  ? 

They  thought  it  unequitable,  that  the  Colonies 
Ihould  be  required  to  oblige  themfelves  to  other 
contributions  than  thofe  which  Great  Britain  receiv- 
ed from  a  monopoly  of  their  trade.  This,  of  itfelf^ 
was  laying  them  under  a  heavy  contribution.  To 
demand  therefore  additional  aids  in  the  form  of  a 
tax,  was  to  demand  the  double  of  their  equal  pro* 
portion. 

If  they  were  to  contribute  an  equal  {hare  of  taxes 
with  other  parts  of  the  empire,  they  ought,  of  rea- 
fon,  to  enjoy  equally  with  them  free  commerce 
.with  the  whole  world.  But  while  the  reftri&ions 
upon  their  trade  excluded  them  from  the  refources 
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*>f  wealth,  was  it  juft  they  iliould  bear  all  other 
burdens  equally  with  thofe  to  whom  every  refource 
is  open* 

They  did  not  think  the  Britiih  Parliament  had 
any  right  to  intermeddle  with,  their  provifions  for 
the  fupport  of  civil  government,  or  adminiilration 
of  juftice.  The  provifions  they  had  made  were 
fuch  as  pleafed  themfelves,  and  were  agreeable  to 
their  own  circumilances  :  they  anfwered  the  fub- 
ftantial  purpofes  of  government,  and  of  juftice  ;  and 
other  purpofes  than  thefe  iliould  not  be  anfwered. 
They  idid  not  mean  that  their  people  ihould  be  bur- 
thened  with  oppreffive  taxes,  to  provide  finecures 
for  the  idle  or  corrupt,  under  colour  of  providing 
for  a  civil  lift.  While  Parliament  purfued  their  plan 
of  civil  government  within  their  own  jurifdidiion, 
they  hoped  alfo  to  purfue  theirs  without  molef- 
tation. 

They  objected  to  the  propofals  made  to  them,  as 
implying  only  a  fufpeniion  of  the  mode,  but  not  a 
renunciation  of  the  right  to  tax  them  ;  neither  did 
they  imply  any  offer  to  repeal  the  late  adts  of  Par- 
liament fo  ofTenfive  to  the  Colonies ;  on  the  con* 
trary,  while  holding  out  thefe  propofals  to  them, 
Parliament  was  actually  pairing  other  ac?ts  equally 
obnoxious. 

Great  Britain,  in  their  opinion,  ftill  claimed, 
upon  the  whole,  a  right  of  demanding  from  the 
Colonies  whatever  ihe  thought  proper  ;  and  of  tax- 
ing them  to  the  full  amount,  if  they  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  demand.  But  what  was  a  claim  of  far 
higher  importance,  Ihe  challenged  a  right  to  alter 
their  very  charters. 

They  were  periuaded,  that  when  the  impartial 
world  reflected  on  the  rapid  fucceffion  of  injuries, 
which,  during  the  courfe  of  ten  years,  had  been 
aimed  at  the  Colonies,  when  it  reviewed  the  pacific 
and  refpetlful  expoftulations,  which,  during  that 

whole 
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whole  time,  were  the  fole  arms  they  oppofed  to' 
them ;  when  it  obferved  that  their  complaints  were 
either  not  heard  at  all,  or  anfwered  with  new  pro- 
vocations ;  when  it  recollected  the  declaration  that 
Britain  mould  not  treat  with  America  till  me  had 
brought  her  to  her  feet ;  when  it  coniidered  the 
ientiments  of  enmity  publicly  expreffed  and  avowed 
in  Parliament  againft  the  Colonies  ;  when  it  viewed 
the  large  armaments  that  invaded  them,  and  the 
hoftilities  actually  carrying  on  againft  them  ;  when 
thefe  things  were  laid  together,  and  duly  weighed, 
could  the  world  call  them  unreafonable,  or  hefitate 
to  believe  them  juftifiable  in  their  refiftance  ? 

At  the  time  when  the  Congrefs  drew  up  this  an- 
fwer  to  the  conciliatory  motion,  their  affairs  wore  a 
profperous  afpect.  The  Royal  army  had,  ever  fince 
the  affair  of  Bunker's  Hill,  been  blockaded  in  Bof- 
ton  :  death  and  illnefs  had  coniiderably  weakened 
its  ftrength  ;  and  the  great  fuperiority  in  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  rendered  it  imprudent  to  attack  them 
in  the  very  ftrong  pofition  they  were  in,  till  freili 
fuccours  arrived  from  Britain. 

The  Americans,  on  the  contrary,  were  daily  in- 
creaiing  in  ftrength,  and  acquiring  experience  : — • 
the  whole  country  lay  before  them  ;  and  provisions 
were  cheap  and  plenty  every  where.  All  poffible 
encouragements  were  given  to  thofe  who  took  up 
arms ;  and,  at  prefent,  the  fervice  was  eafy  from 
the  little  force  that  Britain  poiTelTed  in  America. 

All  thefe  circumftances  emboldened  Congrefs  to 
declare  its  fentimcnts  to  the  world  without  any 
further  reftraint.  They  thought  it  neceffary  to 
aflume  a  ftile  of  firmnefs  and  decifion  on  this  occa- 
fion,  in  order  to  forward  the  fpirit  of  activity  and 
enterprize  which  was  exerting  itfelf  fo  diffufively 
among  all  claffes,  and  to  which  was  due  that  fuc- 
cefs  in  feveral  undertakings,  which  partly  induced 
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Congrefs  to  behave  fo  refolutely  on  this  particular 
emergency. 

They  had  now  formed  themfelves  into  a  regular 
train  of  government  :  hofliiities  having  put  an  en- 
tire end  to  the  authority  of  Great  Britain,  they  were 
acknowledged  every  where,  and  confidered  them* 
felves  of  courfe,  as  lawfully  invefled  with  the  power 
of  the  ftate. 

The  diffentions,  prevailing  in  Georgia,  had  hi- 
therto prevented  that  Colony  from  acceding  to  the 
general  union.  A  powerful  party  fubfiiled  there  in 
favour  of  Great  Britain,  and  long  prevented  its 
antagonifts  from  carrying  their  fchemes  into  execu- 
tion, with  the  fame  facility  as  in  the  other  Pro- 
vinces ;  but  it  was  at  length  overpowered  by  a  ma- 
jority, that  increafed  in  a  fhort  time  To  confiderably 
as  to  bear  down  all  opposition. 

A  Provincial  Congrefs  aflembled  in  the  beginning 
of  July,  which  adopted,  in  their  fulleft  extent,  all  the 
determinations  that  had  been  taken  by  the  general 
Congrefs  of  the  prefent,  and  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  Deputies  were  appointed  to  repair  to  Congrefs, 
and  to  notify  their  defire  to  join  the  confederacy  i 
they  declared,  that  notwithftanding  the  afts  of  Par- 
liament which  affected  the  other  Colonies  in  fo  op- 
preffive  a  manner,  had  not  been  extended  to  them, 
they  viewed  that  omnium  rather  as  a  flight  than  a 
favour,  and  were  too  well  convinced  of  the  jufticc 
of  the  claims  of  America,  and  the  propriety  of  all 
the  colonies  uniting  in  one  body  on  this  critical  oc- 
cafion,  to  remain  feparate  from  them,  while  invited 
by  To  many  motives. 

To  tread,  with  perfecl:  uniformity,  in  the  Heps 
of  the  other  Colonies,  they  framed  a  petition  to  the 
King,  containing  representations  and  remonftrances 
fimilar  to  thofe  that  had  already  been  transmitted  to 
Britain  from  the  other  Colonies* 
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By  this  acceffion  the  Congrefs  faw  itfelf  at  the 
head  of  all  the  Engliih  Colonies  of  confequence 
throughout  the  continent,  from  the  limits  of  Nova 
"Scotia,  to  thofe  of  Florida ;  neither  of  thefe,  from 
various  caufcs,  had  it  cither  in  their  inclination  any 
more  than  their  power,  to  join  the  American  alli- 
ance. But  their  fituation  and  circumflances  were 
fiich,  tnat  as  n°  benefits  could  be  expected  from 
them,  fo  very  little  detriment  was  apprehended. 

As  troops  were  continually  raifing  and  training 
in  every  Colony,  it  was  now  deemed  expedient  to 
unite  them  more  effectually  together,  by  placing 
them  under  one  head.  To  this  intent  it  was  re- 
folved,  that  a  General  ihouid  be  appointed  to  the 
fupreme  command  of  all  the  forces  that  ihouid  be 
railed  throughout  the  continent. 

Before  fuch  a  refolution  was  taken,  the  eyes  of  all 
America  were  fixed  upon  a  man  whofe  character 
and  fitnefs  for  fo  important  and  arduous  a  fituation, 
was  probably  the  chief  motive  that  induced  the 
Congrefs  to  declare  it  expedient  and  neceffary. 

This  perfon  was  George  Wafhington^  a  gentle- 
man well  known  throughout  the  whole  comment  for 
'his  gallant  behaviour  during  the  laft  war.  He  had, 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  difplayed  a  military  ge- 
nius that  recommended  him  to  the  peculiar  notice 
of  thofe  who  were  competent  judges.  His  modeily 
xvas  equal  to  .his  merit,  and  his  difintereftedaefs  no 
lefs  confpicuous. 

He  was  appointed,  by  the  unanimous  choice  of 
the  Congrefs,  Captain  General,  and  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  American  army,  with  as  ample  a  fa- 
lary  as  it  was  in  their  power  to  bellow,  and  with  a 
very  exteniive  degree  of  authority. 

After  accepting  of  their  nomination  With  un- 
Teigned  reluclance,  he  generoufly  declined  all  pe- 
cuniary emoluments.  He  earnellly  delircd  every 
perfon  prefent  to  remember  that  he  acknowledged 
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Mmfelf  unequal  to  fo  momentous  a  charge^  and  that 
he  undertook  it  folely  in  compliance  with  their  pofi- 
tive  requeih 

No  appointment  could  have  been  more  popular* 
Exclusive  of  his  perlbnal  abilities>  he  pofTefied  an 
affluent  fortune,  which  he  enjoyed  in  a  polite  and 
hofpitable  manner.  His  difpoiition  was  friendly  and 
affable,  and  his  behaviour  decent  and  becoming  a 
man  of  rank*  All  .thefe  circumftances  contributed 
to  render  him  very  much  beloved  among  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  highly  refpe&ed  by  the  public. 

It  was  in  confequence  of  the  reputation  he  had 
juilly  obtained  by  thefe  various  qualifications,  that 
he  was  called,  by  the  united  voice  of  the  people,  to 
the  important  employment  that  was  now  conferred 
upon  him*  It  was  not  only  in  Virginia,  his  native 
country,  that  he  flood  fo  high  in  the  general  efteem ; 
his  popularity  was  not  lefs  in  the  other  Provinces, 
thofe  of  New  England  efpecially  5  and  it  was,  at 
their  particular  application,  that  he  was  now  railed 
to  the  fupreme  command* 

The  moft  fortunate  circumflarice  attending  hi3 
election  to  this  office,  was,  that  contrary  to  what 
ufually  happens  in  fuch  cafes,  it  was  accompanied 
\vith  no  competition,  and  followed  by  no  envy*  It 
produced  univerfal  fatis faction*  Every  one  voted 
him,  as  it  were,  the  fitteftman  that  could  be  found 
in  America,  for  the  purpofe  of  railing  their  expec- 
tations, and  fixing  their  confidence* 

To  fpeak  impartially,  he  fully  anfwered  every 
hope  they  had  formed*  In  the  courfe  of  an  ardu- 
ous war,  and  in  the  midft  of  frequent  and  fevere 
trials,  he  completely  juilified  the  opinion  the  world 
had  entertained  df  his  valour,  conduct,  and  per- 
feverance* 

The  appointment  of  General  Washington  waa 
attended  with  other  promotions  : — Horace  Gates, 
stud  Charles  Lee,  two  Englilh  officers,  much 
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efteemed  in  the  military  line,  were  chofen,  the  flr& 
Adjutant  General,  the  fecond  Major  General.  Ar- 
temus  Ward,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Ifrael  Putnam, 
American  officers  of  known  bravery  and  experience, 
were  nominated  Major  Generals. 

To  thefe  were  added  eight  Brigadier  Generals  : — 
their  names  were,  Seth  Pomeroy,  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, ,  David  Wooiler,  William  Heath,  Jofeph 
Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John  Sullivan,  Nathaniel; 
Green.  They  were  all  men  of  undoubted  courage 
and  capacity  in  their  profeffion. 

A  very  fufficient  and  comfortable  fubfiftence  was 
alfo  provided   for  the  officers   and  foldiers  in  the  • 
army,  and  every  care  taken  to  remove  all  occaiions 
of  complaint  on  that  quarter. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  General  Wafhington 
repaired  to  the  camp  before  Bofton,  in  order  to  af- 
fume  the  command  of  the  army  that  invefled  it. 
He  was  accompanied  by  General  Lee.  In  every 
place  through  .which  they  palled  on  their  journey, 
they  were  received  with  every  demonftration  of  re-- 
fpedr.  They  were  efcorted  by  numbers  of  gentle- 
men, who  had  formed  themfelves  into  companies 
of  volunteers,  and  honoured  with  public  addrefles. 
from- the.  Provincial  Congrefs.of  New  York,  and 
tha£  of  Maflachufet. 

The  general  Congrefs  itfelf  had  .given,  ask  were, 
the  fignal  in  what  manner  they  expefted  the  man 
they  had  chofen,  to  ftand  at-  the  head  of  the  union, 
fhould  be  treated.  The  day  following  his  appoint- 
ment, they  refolved  unanimoufly,  in  a  full -meeting, 
and  in  terms  of  great  attachment  and  refpect,  that 
having  eledled  him  to  the  command  of  the  forced- 
employed  in  the  maintenance,  and  prefervation  of 
American  liberty,  they  would  affiit  and  adhere  to 
him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  defence  of 
that  cauie. 

This 
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This  fpirit  of  unanimity  and  refolution  was  dif* 
fufed  throughout  the  Colonies,  in  a  degree  that  was 
never  exceeded  either  in  modern  or  ancient  times. 
It  produced  the  moft  extraordinary  and  wonderful 
effects.  Perfons  of  all  ranks  and  all  ages,  were  now 
totally  taken  up  with  martial  occupations  and  ideas. 
Gentlemen  of  birth  and  affluence,  mixed  familiarly 
in  the  ranks  with  the  common  men,  and  went  chear* 
fully  through  the  fame  duties  and  fatigue. 
.  At  this  memorable  period,  religious  prejudices 
themfelves  gave  way  to  the  enthufiafm  of  patrio- 
tifm.  The  meek  and  paffive  tenets  of  the  Quaker 
•perfuafion,  could  not  prevent  many  of  their  youth 
from  entering  into  military  affociations,  and  learn- 
ing the  rudiments  of  war. 

The  number  of  men  a&ually  in  arms  at  this  time 
throughout  the  continent-,  was  certainly  very  con- 
fiderable  :  almoft  all  men,  Jndeed,  that  were  able 
to  bear  arms,  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  acquire  the 
«fe  of  them  by  conilant  practice  and  exercife,  fo  far 
as  the  indifpenfible  calls  of  their  profeffions  would 
permit  them.  Every  day  produced  freih  proofs  of 
the  warmth  and  eagernefs  of  all  individuals  to  con- 
cur in  this  military  fpirit. 

Among  other  particulars,  one  happened  very 
worthy  of  being  recorded,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Philadelphia  : — A  fet  of  men  aflbciated,  and 
formed  a  body,  which,  from  its  being  compofed  of 
elderly  people,  was  denominated  the  Old  Men's 
company.  It  coniiiled  of  ab6ut  fourfcore  men,  all 
of  them  German  emigrants,  who  had  ferved  in  re- 
gular armies,  either  in  Germany,  or  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  man  whom  they  appointed  to  lead  them  to 
the  field,  on  the  firft  day  of  their  mufter,  was  near 
one  hundred  years  of  age.  He  had  been  forty  years 
military  -line,  and  had  been  pcefent  in  feven- 
Zi  3  teen 
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teen  pitched  battles.  The  drummer  was  eighty- 
four, 

In  place  of  a  cockade  in  their  hats,  they  wore  a 
black  crape,  to  denote  their  concern  at  thole  unfor* 
tunate  caufes  that  compelled  them,  in  the  decline 
of  lire,  to  relume  the  profefiipn  of  arms,  in  order 
to  defend  the  liberty  of  a  country  which  had  afford- 
ed them  a  retreat  from  the  oppreffion  which  had 
fgrced  thern  to  abandon  their  own, 

The  very  women  became  defirous,  on  this  occa- 
fieri,  to  fignalize  the  zeal  they  felt  in  their  coun* 
try's  cauie.  At  a  meeting  of  the  gentlewomen  be* 
longing  to  the  county  of  Briftol,  in  Penfylvania, 
they  made  a  large  collection  of  money,  to  fit  out  a 
regirneqt  railing  there,  and  wrought  a  magnificent 
fvm  of  colours  for  their  ufe,  with  devic.es  and  mottos 
of  their  own  compofmg.  The  gentlewoman  who 
was  appointed  by  the  others  to  prefent  them  in  their 
name  to  the  regiment,  made  a  very  gallant  and  fpi- 
rited  fpeech  on  that  occafion,  which  ihe  concluded 
by  giving  it  in  charge  to  the  officers  and  foldiers, 
never  to  defert  the  colours  of  the  ladies,  if  they  ever 
wiftied  that  the  ladies  fliould  lift  \inder  their  ban-* 
Iiers, 

Iriftances  pf  this  nature,  though  of  little  impor- 
tance in  themfelves,  ferve,  however,  to  denote  the 
general  difpofitjon  of  a  people,  Thefe  inilances  were 
numerous  '\\\  every  part  of  America,  and  effectu- 
ally contributed  to  keep  up  and  increafe  the  fpirit 
of  independence,  and  the  determination  to  face  alj 
dangers  in  fupport  of  the  common  caufe. 

What  aflift'ed  no  lefs,  perhaps,  in  fortifying  this 
difpofition,  and  animating  al|  claffes  to  emulate  each 
other  in  the  ferv  ice  of  their  country,  was  the  praifesj 
beftowed  on  thpfe  that  had  fallen  at  Lexington  and 
Bunker's  Hill.  Both  thefe  engagements  were  be- 
come tppics  of  uniyerfal  attention  :  every  particu- 
lar relating  to  them,  and  every  incident  that  had  be- 
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fallen  the  Americans  upon  each  of  thofe  days,  was 
dwelt  upon  with  uncommon  earneflnefs  and  avidity. 
Thole  who  had  fallen  were  commemorated  with  un- 
ccafing  applaufe,.  and  their  names  were  ranked 
among  thole  of  the  braveft  and  moll  illuflrious  pa- 
triots. 

The  prints  and  publications  of  the  time,  .  re- 
founded,  as  it  were,  with  the  glory  they  had  ac- 
quired for  their  country.  The  moft  elaborate  eijlo- 
giurns  were  penned  in  their  honour j  and  whoever 
had  expired  with  arms  in  his  hands,  was  rewarded 
with  every  exprefiion  of  gratitude  that  could  be  paid 
to  his  memory. 

Among  the  fubjects  of  this  kind  that  exercifed 
the  zeal  and  ingenuity  of  the  Americans,  the  death 
of  Warren  was  the  principal : — He  was  extolled  as 
the  Hamden  of  his  day,  and  propofed  as  the  moft 
accomplimed  model  of  imitation,  to  all  who,  like 
him,  were  ready  to  devote  themfelves  for  the 
public. 

A  pathetic  encomium  of  him  was  publiihed  at 
Philadelphia. — Its  language  and  imagery  were  bold 
and  fpirited  in  the  extreme. — "  He  is  not  dead," 
faid  this  encomium ;  ' '  fo  excellent  a  citizen,  fo 
ivorthy  a  man,  can  never  die.  His  memory  will  be 
everlailingly  prefent,  everlaftingly  dear  to  all  men 
of  principle, — to  all  lovers  of  their  country.  In  the 
ihort  period  of  thirty-three  years  of  life,  he  dif- 
played  the  abilities  of  aftatefman,  the  qualifications 
of  a  fenator,  the  foul  of  a  hero  I—All  you  that  are 
interefled  in  the  caufe  for  which  he  bled,  approach 
his  bleeding  remains,  wafh  his  honourable  wounds 
with  your  tears,  and  from  the  contemplation  of  his 
Ufelefs  body,  haflen  to  your  homes,  and  there  teach 
your  children  to  deteft  the  deeds  of  tyranny  :  lay 
before  them  the  horrid  fcene  you  have  beheld ;  let 
their  hair  ftand  on  end  ;  let  their  eyes  fparkle  with 
fire  ;  let  refentment  kindle  every  feature ;  let  their 
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lips  vent  threats  and  indignation  ; — then — 
put  arms  into  their  hands,  fend  them  to  battle,  and 
let  your  laft  injunction  be,  to  return  victorious,  or 
to  die  like  Warren  !" 

"  Such  was  the  temper  of  the  Americans  at  this 
time,  and  fuch  the  means  employed  to  cheriih  and 
Confirm  it.  Thofe  who  confulted  experience,  fore-, 
boded,  from  the  examples  of  pail  ages,  that  the  re- 
liance of  fuch  men  would  be  formidable  and  def- 
perate  to  the  laft,  and  would  prove  highly  difficult^ 
if  poffible,  to  overcome. 


CHAP, 
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in  Canada.  —  Cbamble,  St.  John,  Mon- 
treal, taken  by  the  Americans  —  Quebec  attacked  by 
Generals  Arnold  and  Montgomery, 


THE  profpect  of  affairs  in  America  began  now 
to  afford  a  variety  of  ideas  to  the  political 
part  of  the  world.  They  faw  a  people  who  had 
long  moved  in  a  fecondary  light,  afluming  a  power 
of  which  the  augmentation  was  daily  becoming 
more  rapid.  Inftead  of  an  humble  and  habitual 
fubferviency  to  the  views  of  that  ftate  from  which. 
they  derived  their  origin,  they  now  took  upon  them- 
felves  to  direc/t  their  own  motions  ;  and  not  only  to 
differ  in  opinion,  but  to  oppofe  all  its  commands, 
and  bidppen  defiance  to  its  authority. 

They  beheld  them  advancing  fpeedily  to  the 
completion  of  the  delign  they  had  formed  of  efta~ 
blifhing  a  fyftem  of  government  totally  repugnant 
to  the  ideas  of  the  parent  ftate  ;  but  what  was  more 
alarming  to  thofe  who  reflected  upon  the  natural  dif- 
pofition  of  men  to  enlarge  their  views  in  proportion 
to  their  fucceffes,  they  clearly  perceived,  that  hav- 
ing attained  this  primary  object,  they  would  extend 
their  deiires  {till  farther  ;  efpecially  when  they  had 
tried  their  own  ftrength,  and  found  themfelves  able 
to  maintain  their  ground  againft  all  foreign  in- 
vaiion. 

Whether  thefe  ideas  began  early  to  operate 
among  the  leading  perfons  in  America,  may  be  a 
matter  of  fome  doubt  ;  but  that  they  ihould  very 
foon  prefent  themfelves  to  their  minds,  can  hardly 
be  called  in  queflon^  when  it  is  coniidered  that  they 

had 
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had  the  precedents  of  &>  many  ages  before  them, 
and  that  ambition  quickly  takes  poffeffion  of  men 
who  happen  to  iucceed  in  the  beginning  of  any  great 
enterprize. 

The  undertaking  which  the  people  of  America 
had  fir  ft  in  contemplation,  was  to  afccrtain  beyond 
the  power  of  encroachment  on  the  part  of  Great 
Biitain,  the  right  of  levying  taxes  upon  themfclves : 
they  viewed  the  exclusive  exercife  of  this  right,  free 
from  all  extraneous  interference,  in  the  fame  light 
as  the  Britiih  Parliament  views  its  own  priviledge 
of  raifing  money  independently  of  the  Crown. 

Great  Britain  appeared  to  the  Americans,  to  ftand 
in  the  fame  relation  to  them,  as  its  Monarch  does 
in  refpedt  to  the  Parliament.  His  power  is  bounded 
by  that  great  barrier  of  liberty,  the  priviledge  of 
granting  money.  While  this  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  their  freedom  refts  on  a  fecure  foun- 
dation ;  the  moment  it  is  violated,  their  liberty  is 
in  danger. 

In  the  fame  manner  America,  in  order  to  be  (tiled 
a  free  country,  muft  alfo  enjoy  the  exclufive  prero- 
gative of  im poling  taxes  upon  its  own  inhabitants. 
Otherwife  it  would  be  in  the  fame  condition  as  the 
Parliament,  were  this  arTembly  fubje&ed  to  arbi- 
trary exactions  from  the  Crown. 

Whether  this  reprefentation  was  well  founded  or 
not,  Great  Britain  did  not  think  proper  to  admit 
of  it.  The  conteii  was  now,  therefore,  whole  de- 
cifion  fhould  ftand  good,  that  of  Parliament,  or  that 
of  the  Congrefs. 

It  was  certainly  a  bold  attempt  to  endeavour,  by 
force  of  arms,  to  invalidate  the  decrees  of  fo  potent 
and  formidable  a  body  of  men  as  the  Britiih  Parlia- 
ment; certain  it  was,  however,  that  hitherto  the 
rcfiftance  of  America  had  been  fuccefsful. 
•  Britain  now  plainly  difcovered  that  no  common 
exertions  would  fuffice  to  bring  her  with  honour 

out 
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out  of  this  quarrel.  She  now  began  to  behold  it 
in  a  far  more  ferious  light  than  it  had  appeared  at 
firft ;  but  her  fpirit  was  too  great  to  bend  beneath 
the  profpeft  of  danger.  She  had  fo  often  been  ufed 
to  contend  with  the  greater!  difficulties,  that  Die 
hoped  this  unexpected  one,  though  it  might 
involve  her  in  a  violent  ftrugglc,  Hill  would, 
Jike  many  others,  add  to  her  glory  by  furmount- 
ing  it. 

Though  reconciliation  was  preferred  by  Ame- 
rica, the  terms,  inftead  of  according  with  tho.fe  fhe 
had  already  offered,  were  diametrically  the  reverfe. 
To  offer  a  reconciliation  of  this  kind  ihe  viewed  as 
a  declaration  of  war.  In  this  mind,  her  pride  was 
too  great  to  fubmit  to  the  didtat.es  of  her  inferior, 
and  no  fufferings  or  diilrefles  appeared  fo  mortifying 
as  fuch  a  fubmiffion. 

America  was,  on  the  other  hand,  obftinately  de- 
termined to  refufe  the  conditions  tendered  by  Great 
Britain  ;  and  to  adhere  inflexibly  to  her  own.  By 
this  determination  me  feemed  indifferent  which  of 
the  two  Britain  would  make  choice  of,  peace  or 
war  ;  preferring  the  latter,  rather  than  reiign  her- 
felf  to  the  difcretion  of  an  opponent. 

It  was  not  that  ihe  apprehended  any  fever ities  for 
what  was  paft  :  Ihe  was  confcious  that  Britain 
would,  for  its  own  fake,  treat  her  with  mildnefs 
and  lenity  :  harlhnefs  would  only  tejid  to  renew 
and  embitter  the  quarrel.  But  the  truth  was, 
that  her  fpirit  was  equal  to  that  of  her  parent 
Hate.  She  thought  herfelf  entitled  t,o  all  the 
demands  ihe  made  :  they  were  conceffians,  in- 
deed, on  the  part  of  Britain  ;  but  they  were  found- 
ed on  the  cleared  equity,  and  could  not  therefore 
be  disgraceful  to  them  by  whom  they  were  made  : 
they  were  an  aft  of  juftice,  and  not  of  humiliation. 
r~$uch  \vas  the  perfuafion  of  America, 

Xhofc 
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Thofe  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  refpec- 
tive  tempers  of  the  Engliih  and  of  the  Americans, 
never  heiitated  in  pronouncing  that  the  conteft 
would  be  the  moflferious  and  intereiling  that  Eng- 
land ever  knew,  fince  Ihe  firil  began  to  affert  her 
own  rights  againil  abfolute  power. 

It  was  long  before  people  in  this  ifland  could  be 
perfuaded,  that  this  unhappy  quarrel  would  be  at- 
tended with  any  effufion  of  blood.  It  was  with  the 
utmoft  afioniihment  that  numbers  of  the  moil  fenliblc 
and  enlightened  men  in  this  country,  received  the 
news  that  the  Americans  had  dared  to  face  the  Bri- 
tilh  military  at  Lexington,  and  had  made  fo  terri- 
ble a  flaughter  of  them  at  Bunker's  Hill. 
<  But  this  afioniihment  was  mixed  with  an  anger 
and  indignation  that  inflamed  people's  minds  with 
refentment,  inflead  of  cauiing  the  leafl  apprehen- 
iion.  Such,  indeed,  has  always  been  the  character 
of  the  Britifh  nation  :  difficulties  and  perils  have 
always  ferved  to  rouze  inflead  of  depreffing  its  na- 
tive fpirit  and  refolution. 

Flufhed  in  the  mean  time  with  the  fuccefsful  ap- 
pearance of  their  affairs,  the  Americans  were  ex- 
erting their  activity  in  improving  every  advantage 
they  had  gained.  They  now  faw  the  whole  conti- 
tincnt,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida,  entirely  in 
their  own  poffeffion.  They  looked  upon  the  troops 
at  Bofton  to  be  in  fuch  a  condition,  as  rather  to  wiih 
ibr  a  releafe  from  their  fufferings,  by  being  per- 
mitted to  retire  from  that  town  unmoleftec},  than  as 
inclined,  or  able,  to  venture  an  attack  upon  the 
powerful  army  that  fnrrounded  them. 

In  this  proiperous  ftate  of  their  eircumftances, 
they  now  determined  to  confine  themfelves  no  longer 
to  defeniive  me^fures.  Cafting  their  eyes  on  the 
various  parts  of  the  Britiih  empire  in  America,  that 
lay  moil  open  to  an  hofcile  attempt,  and  from 
cj  jn  cafe  of  fucc.efs,  they  fliould  derive  mod 
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benefit,  as  well  as  reputation,  Canada,  now  called 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  appeared  the  moil  likely 
tcranfwer  their  willies  and  expectations. 

It  was  indeed  inhabited  by  a  people  who  had  long 
been  their  natural  enemies ;  but  conqueft  and  habic 
had  now  for  a  feries  of  years  familiarized  them  to 
the  manners  and  ideas  of  the  Englifh.  Though  of 
a  different  religion,  the.  mild  and  tolerant  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  Britifh  government  in  matters  of  this  na- 
ture, had  entirely  quieted  all  apprehenfions  on  that 
account.  They  had  too,  during  a  long  fpace,  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  aneafy  and  equitable  fyftem 
of  ruling,  and  began  to  feel  an  attachment  to  it, 
foundecTon  the  bed  of  reafons,  the  benefits  and  do- 
meftic  happinefs  it  had  procured  them.  Though 
averfe  to  broils,  and  willing  to  obey  without  mur- 
mur, they  plainly  perceived  that  the  late  regula- 
tions introduced  among  them,  were  intended  to' 
render  their  Province  totally  dependent  on  the  mi- 
niftry,  and  to  make, the  inhabitants  fubfervient  to 
its  deiigns  againfl  the  Engliili  Colonies. 

Though  the  clergy  and  the  noblefle  were  in  the  in- 
ter-eft of  the  miniftry  ;  it  was  far  otherwife  among  the 
inferior  orders.  They  were  almoft  to  a  man  difpleafed 
with  the  acceffion  of  authority  accruing  to  their  fu- 
periors  in  confequence  of  the  act  lately  paffed.  They 
remembered  with  what  haughtinefs  thefe  had  com-" 
ported  themfelves  in  former  days,  when  under  the 
dominion  of  France.  They  did  not  therefore  wifht 
for  a  return  of  that  dependence  and  vaffalage  under 
which  the  bulk  of  the  Canadian  people  had  fo  long 
been  kept,  to  the  great  impoverilhment  and  opprei- 
fion  of  the  community,  and  the  evident  obftruCtion. 
of  the  general  profperity  of  the  Province. 

The  number  of  individuals  who  had  removed 
from  the  Colonies  into  that  Province,  and  the  many 
others  who  had  gone  over  to  it  from  Britain,  had 
powerfully  contributed  to  confirm  thofe  difpoii-. 
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tions.in  the  French  inhabitants.  The  late  fubver* 
iion  of  the  Engliili  laws,  was  confidered  by  the  Bri~ 
tifh  fettlers  as  an  act  utterly  unjuftifiable.  As  long 
cuflom  emboldened  theie  to  fpeak  their  minds  with 
uncontroulable  freedom,  they  reprefented  to  the 
Canadians  that  they  were  treated  ill  the  moft  unwar- 
rantable manner,  and  that  they  were  by  no  means 
bound  to  fubmit  to  the  new  forms  of  adminiftration 
framed  for  them  by  Parliament,  as  they  were 
totally  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  the  Englifh  coniti- 
tution,  and  abfolutely  illegal. 

They  further  reprefented  this  adt  as  founded  on 
falfehood  and  deception  :  it  was  obtained  by  their 
fecret  enemies,  the  nobleffe,  who  had  bafely  made 
ufe  of  their  name,  to  induce  the  Britifh  miniilry  to 
procure  the  paffing  of  it,  as  an  acceptable  deed  to 
the  generality  of  the  Canadians. 

This  unworthy  and  furreptitious  manner  of  ill- 
treating  their  countrymen,  ought  therefore  to  be 
refented,  if  the  community  meant  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  that  tyranny  which  they  had  fo  long 
endured,  and  fruitlefsly  complained  of,  till  kind 
fortune  placed  them  under  the  influence  of  an 
Engliili  government,  the  fpirit  of  which  did  not  al- 
low any  part  of  the  community  to  opprefs  the  other* 
But  this  oppreflion  would  now  return,  and  be  felt 
more  heavily  than  before,  if  they  did  not  unite  in 
defence  of  their  jufl  and  natural  rights,  and  manfully 
reiift  all  fpecies  of  tyranny* 

With  fpeeches  and  reprefentations  of  this  kind 
did  the  opponents  of  miniftry  in  Canada  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  people  againft  the  meafures  propofed 
by  government  in  the  planning  of  the  Quebec  adh 
Nor  were  iniinuations  wanting  at  the  fame  time, 
from  thofe  who  fecretly  wiflied  well  to  the  Colonies, 
how  fair  an  opportunity  the  Canadians  had  at  this 
prefent  time  to  emancipate  themfelves  wholly  from 
the  {hackles  impoied  on  them  by  that  aft.  Were 

they 
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they  now  to  hearken  to  the  friendly  advice  contain- 
ed in  the  addrerTcs  made  to  them  by  Congrefs,  they 
need  never  after  apprehend  ill-ufage  from  Britain, 
or  any  other  power,  and  would  at  once  provide  for 
an  uninterrupted  continuance  of  domeilic  tranqui- 
iity  and  happinefs. 

The  Congrefs  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
dlfcontents  of  the  Canadians,  and  of  their  averfe- 
heis  toad:  againft  the  Colonies  :  they  knew  that  the 
Britiih  fettlers  in  that  Province  were,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, inclined  to  favour  them,  if  it  could  be 
done  with  fafety  to  thernfelves  ;  and  that  what  chief- 
ly retained  them  in  obedience  under  the  new  fyf- 
tem  of  government,  was  their  inability  to  refill  it. 

They  reflected,  at  the  fame  time,  that  unlefs  the 
intent  of  that  act  was  obftructed  by  an  early  oppo- 
fkion,  it  would  operate  in  a  very  fatal  manner  to 
their  interefts.  Its  pvofeffed  and  avowed  purpofe 
was  to  arm  Canada  againft  the  Colonies.  With  iuch 
a  manifeft  intimation  of  the  danger  with  which  they 
were  threatened,  they  would ,  itand  inexcufable  to 
their  conilituents,  if  they  neglected  any  practicable 
means  of  warding  off  fo  terrible  a  blow* 

The  only  means  by  which  to  prevent  it,  was  ob- 
vioufly  by  ftriking  the  firfl  blow  thernfelves,  and 
making  a  vigorous  attack  upon  that  very  quarter, 
while  yet  deftirxite  of  a  power  fufficient  to  refift  a 
fudden  and  fpirited  impreffion* 

The  fuccefs  they  had  met  with  at  Crown  Point 
and  Ticonderoga,  had  already  paved  the  way  to  an 
enterprize  of  this  nature.  They  had,  by  taking 
them,  broken  down  the  fences,  that  guarded  the  fron- 
tiers of  Canada,  and  were  now  at  liberty  to  enter, 
and  contend  on  equal  ground  with  the  fmall  number 
of  troops  remaining  for  its  defence* 

They  were  duly  fenfible,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
by  taking  fo  bold  a  ftep,  they  changed  at  once  the 
whole  nature  of  the  war.  From  defenfive  on  their 
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part,  it  then  became  offenfive,  and  fubjefted  them 
hcnceforwards  to  the  imputation  of  being  the  ag^ 
grefTors  in  this  unfortunate  quarrel :  many  who  be- 
fore fuch  an  attempt  had  warmly  efpoufed  their 
caufe  in  Britain,  would  probably  be  offended  at  this 
meafure,  and  tax  them  with  heightening  the  fury, 
and  increafing  the  mifchiefs  occaiioned  by  this 
difpute. 

,  Tney  were  fully  aware,  that  the, principles  of  re- 
(jftance,  fo  far  as  they  had  hitherto  adopted  them, 
far  from  being  condemned  by  the  Britiih  nation, 
were,  on  the  contrary,  abetted,  and  flrongly  jufli- 
ijed  by  a  very  confiderable  party,  equal  at  leaft,  if 
not  fuperior  in  number,  to  that  which  approved  of 
the  meafures  carried  on  againil  them.  It  might  not, 
therefore,  be  prudent  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the 
lofs  of  this  good-will  and  favourable  inclination  to 
them  among  their  Engliih  brethren,  which  might, 
on  a  future  opportunity,  prove  highly  ferviceable 
in  their  caufe. 

.  Thefe  reflections,  which  were  juftly  founded, 
occaiioned  them  to  weigh  with'  great  deliberation 
the  probable  confequences  that  might  refult  froni 
embracing  or  declining  fo  daring  a  meafure.  The 
cfifpleafure  it  might  create  in  England  was  undoubt- 
edly a  difagreeable  circumftance ;  the  Americans 
ought  ferioufly  to  endeavour  to  pr.eferve  the  good 
opinion  and  frleridihip  of  the  Engliih  nation  :  it  was 
a  deferable  object  at  all  times,  but  more  particuVtr- 
lv  in  the  prefent  junclure.  But  {till  the  preferva- 
tion  of  themfelves  was  an  object  of  far  greater  im- 
portance.' The  affiftance  they  had  looked  for  in 
England  had  failed  them.  Much  eloquence  had 
been  difplayed  in  Parliament  in  the  fupport  of  their 
caufe ;  petitions  and  remonftrances  had  been  pre- 
fented  in  their  behalf,  and  they  had  every  reafon  to 
think  that  their  conduct  and  principles  were  appro,- 
ved  by  a  large  proportion,  perhaps  the  majority  of 
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people  in  Britain.  But  it  was  plain  that  thefe 
indications  of  amity  to  them  were  all  they  were  td 
expect.  A  variety  of  caufes  would  prevent  any 
fuch  affiftance  to  them  frdm  Britain  as  they  now 
flood  in  mod  nqed  of.  It  would  therefore  be  unwife 
to  abftain  from  purfuing  any  meafure,  however  un- 
common and  unprecedented,  merely  from  the  appre- 
henfion  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  Englilli;  If  they 
fincerely  wilhed  the  Americans  t0  profper  In  their 
proceedings,  they  would  rejoice  at  any  fuccefle* 
they  might  obtain  :  if,  on  the  contrary,  from  * 
lukewarmnefs,  or  ignorance  of  the  necerfity  of  ta* 
king  the  moft  refolute  meafures,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ihoulcl  condemn  them  for  fuch  an  enterprize^ 
it  were  better  to  incur  their  dil approbation1,  than 
to  hazard  the  fafety  of  America  by  an  untimely 
complaifance,  for  which  their  real  friends  in  Britain 
would  be  no  lefs  ready  to  blame  them,  than  all  the 
judicious  part  of  the  world. 

As  to  thofe  arguments  that  were  drawn  from  the 
danger  of  exafperating  the  enemy  to  a  degree  that 
might  increafe  the  reientment  he  already  felt,  and 
provoke  him  to  additional  exertions,  they  were 
weak  and  futile  :  his  wrath  was  already  kindled  to 
the  higheft  pitch ;  he  had  done,  and  intended  tp 
do  all  the  mifchief  that  lay  in  his  power.  Intelli- 
gence was  daily  arriving  of  the  vail  preparations  he 
was  making  to  fubdue  the  Colonies.  His  intentions 
were  hoftile  in  the  higheft  degree*  To  conquer,  or 
to  ravage  America*  was  his  fixed  determination.—1 
Did  it  become  inert  of  fenfe  and  cdurag;e  to  hefitate 
in  fuch  a  caie  about  the  propriety  of  any  meafure 
that  could  diftreis  an'  erieitiy  fo  outrageoufly  bent 
on  their  defttudtion  ?  The  readieit  method  to  obvi* 
fcte'  his  threats,  was  to  fliow  him  that  they  had  not 
intimidated  the  Americans,  and  that  inflead  of  wait- 
Ing  for  the  iffue  of  his  menacing  declarations,  they 
would  anticipate  every  ftep  he  propofed  to  take,  and 
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carry  the  operations  of  war  into  his  own  precinct^ 
Before  he  was  in  readineis  to  wage  it  upon  their  own 
territories. 

v  In  a  quarrel  fuch  as  the  prefent,  where  the  ruling 
power  was  engaged  on  the  one  hand,  and  fubjects 
on  the  other,,  it  was  the  woril  of  all  policy  to  tem- 
porize. Moderation  would  only  produce  pride, 
and  averfenefs  to  terminate  the  difpute,  from  a  no* 
tlon  that  their  fpirit  began  to  fail,  and  that  they 
yrere  fearful  of  giving  too  much  offence,lefl  it  fhould 
Create  irreconcileablenefs  in  the  breait  of  an  irritated 
conqueror. 

„  Were  fentiments  of  this  kind  to  be  once-  admiN 
te'd,  they  would  deilroy  all  fpirit  and  energy  irt 
their  councils*  America  had  better  end  the  conteft 
qf.  once,  by  fubmiffion  to  the  dictates  of  Britain, 
than  perfevere  in  it  a&y  longer,  unlefs  weak  and 
ivavering  meafurcs  were  totally  difcarded.  It  was- 
in  vain  to  expect  favourable  conditions  by  forbear- 
ing to  exert  themfelves.  This  would  only  be  giving 
advantages  to  the  enemy,  and  protra&ing  ths  wasr 
to  their  own  detriment. 

The  laws  of  war  and  of  nations  allowed  the  fore^ 
falling  of  an,  enemy.  In  their  particular  cafe,  it 
would  in  all  probability  prevent  infinite  mLfchiel.: — r 
If  they  forbore  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  quarter/ 
propofed,  it  would  be  precifely  from  thence  .hev 
would  make  the  moil  dangerous  irruption.  It  was 
there  he  would  collect  his  principal  forcc^  and  come 
vipon  them  without  delay,  as  fooi*  as  it  was  ready* 
Happily  for  America,  he  was  not  yet  in  a  formida- 
ble pofture,  nar  could  be  duly  prepared  till  next 
fpring*  Now  therefore  was  the  feafor>  for  action. — »• 
They  had  fufficient  numbers  ta  fpare  for  fuch  an  ex- 
pedition :  it  would  be  undertaken  with  more  ala- 
crity than  any  other,  as  the  purpofc  of  it  was  to 
fccure  their  back-tettiements  from  the.  incurfions  of 
the  Indians,  whole  b.;irbarities  they  were  cxperi- 
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-mentally  acquainted  with,  and  multitudes  of  whom 
xvould  not  fail  to  join  a  foe  that  would  entice  them 
by  the  double  motive  of  pay  and  plunder* 

This  bufmefs  could  hot  be  deferred.  As  foon  as 
\vinter  was  over^  fleets  and  armies  would  fail  from 
Britain  to  invade  their  coafts,  and  their  whole 
ftrength  would  then  be  wanted  to  protect  them.— 
Then  would  they  feel  the  confequences  of  having 
neglected  to  annoy  the  enemy  in  the  effectual  man* 
.ner  now  propofed;  they  would  be  affailed  on  every 
iide,  on  that  particularly  to  which  their  attention 
was  now  directed. 

Thefe  were  no  fiirmifes  :  it  was  publicly  known 
that  large  reinforcements  were  expected  "at  Quebec 
the  enfuing  campaign,  which  would,  in  conjunction, 
with  the  Canadians  and  Indians,  form  a  confider- 
able  army.  With  this,  the  deiign  of  the  enemy  was 
to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  Colonies,  while  a 
fuperior  force  was  landed  on  their  fhores. 

The  only  poffible  expedient  left  them  to  lefTen 
thefe  difficulties,  was  by  immediately  refolving 
to  march  with  all  expedition  to  Quebec>  and  uie 
their  moil  vigorous  efforts  to  make  themfelves  maf- 
ters  of  that  place*  The  pofleflion  of  it  would  de- 
feat the  moft  dangerous  project  they  had  to  appre* 
•hend?  and  open,  in  all  likelihood,  a  variety  of  re- 
fources,  by  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  declare  and 
ad:  according  to  their  inclinations,  which  were  well 
known  to  be  favourable  to  the  Colonies. 

All  thefe  coniiderations  duly  weighed,  it  were  in- 
coniiflent  with  found  policy,  to  delay  an  attempt 
from  which  they  had  every  reafon  to  hope  for  fuc- 
cefs.  If  they  did  not  riik  a  previous  attack  on  their 
part,  it  was  inevitable  on  that  of  the  enemy,  and 
no  doubt  could  be  entertained  that  he  would  take 
every  precaution  to  render  itfuccefsful  waich  pecunU 
ary  advantages  could  procure, 
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No  time  was  to  be  loil ;  for  though  the  military* 
<•  force  there  was  not  numerous,  yet  it  was  command- 
ed by  an  intrepid  and  vigilant  officer,  whofe  mili- 
tary fkill,  and  enterprizing  difpofition,  made  him 
-formidable  in  any  fituation  he  might  be.  Confiding 
•  in  thefe  qualities,  the  Britifh  adminiftration  had  in- 
-trufled  him  with  powers  that  rendered  him  abfolute 
'matter  in  the  Province  of  which  he  was  appointed 
^Governor.     He  was  commiilioned  to  embody,  the 
people  of  Canada,  and  to  march  at  their  head  againft 
the  Colonies.     Though  the  Canadians  were  tardy 
in  their  obedience,  yet  he  would,  on  the  arrival  of 
•reinforcements,  be  foon  able  to  compel  them  to  it. 
-He  had  already  collected  a  numerous  body  of  Indi- 
ans, and  was  promifed  more.     The  troops  he  had, 
-though  few^  were  well  difciplined  ;  and  if  further 
;leifure  and  opportunity  were  allowed  him,  every 
.thing  was  to  be  dreaded  from  a  perfon  of  his  fpirk 
and  abilities. 

It  was  with  great  reafon  that  Congrefs  entertain- 
•ed  this  opinion  of  General  Carhon.  Notwithfland- 
ing  the  difadvantages  he  laboured  under  in  his  new 
government,  fuch  was  his  diligence  and  care,  that 
with  a  handful  of  regulars,  and  a  fmall  number  of 
-fuch  as  he  could  rely  upon,  he  found  means  to  re- 
prefs  the  ill  affected,  and  to  contain  them  in  fubjec- 
tion,  though  infinitely  fuperior  in  Ibength,  and  con- 
tinually encouraged  by  the  fecret  machinations  of  the 
Coloniils  to  throw  off  the  Englifh  yoke. 

In  confequence  of  the  determination  of  Congrefs, 
a  body  of  three  thoufand  men  were  put  meter  the 
command  of  Generals  Montgomery  and  Schuyler, 
with  orders  to  proceed  to  Lake  Champiain^  where 
flat-bottom  boats  were  preparing  to  convey  them  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Sorel,  a  river  that  flows  in  a  di^ 
reft  line  to  the  fort  which  bears  its  name,  and  there 
diichargesltfelf  into  .the  great  riVer-qf.  St.  Law- 
jrence. 

Wheg 
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When  General  Montgomery,  who  headed  the 
firft  divifion,  was  arrived  at  Crown  Point,  he  was 
informed  that  feveral  armed  veffels,  fome  of  which 
\vere  of  confiderable  force,  were  ftationed  at  St. 
John's,  a  fort  of  great  flrength  on  the  Sorel,  from 
whence  they  were  about  to  fail,  in  order  to  obilrvift 
his  paffage  acrofs  the  lake. 

Upon  this  intelligence,  he  haflened  with  all  fpeed, 
and  took  poffeffion  of  an  ifland  that  commanded  the 
mouth  of  the  Sorel,  and  from  whence  he  could  pre- 
vent their  entrance  into  the  lake. 

On  the  arrival  of  General  Schuyler,  who  was  the 
fnperior  in  command,  they  jointly  agreed  in  pub- 
IHhing  a  manifefto,  inviting  the  people  of  Canada 
to  join  them.  To  iupport  the  defign  of  this  decla- 
ration, they  advanced  towards  St.  John's,  fituated 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  lake ;  but  they  could 
not  make  good  their  landing  under  the  cannon  at* 
that  fort,  and  being  apprehenfive,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  ftrength,  and  the  countenance  of  the  garri- 
ibn,  that  they  fhould  meet  with  great  difficulties  in 
fuch  an  attempt,  they  landed  at  a  diftance,  in  a 
part  of  the  country  full  of  woods,  fwamps,  and 
rivulets.  But  here  they  were  immediately  attacked 
by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  and  found  it  necelFary, 
from  the  inconveniency  of  their  fituation,  to  retreat 
with  all  fpeed  to  the  ifland  wjiich  they  had  firft  oc* 
cupied. 

Illnefs  having  obliged  General  Schuyler  to  re- 
move to  Albany,  the  fole  command  devolved  upon 
Montgomery,  a  man  every  way  fit  for  the  bufinefs 
he  was  now  intruiled  with,  He  united  in  an  emi* 
nent  degree,  the  character  of  a  foldier  and  a  gentle- 
man; polite,  well-fpoken,  and  humane;  brave, 
cool,  and  thoroughly  verfed  in  his  profeflion. 

He  foon  found  means,  by  his  addrefs,  to  detaclv 

from  General  Carlton  numbers  of  thofe  Indians  who 

had  joined  him ;  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  remain* 
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ing  troops  deftined  for  this  expedition,  he  deter* 
mined  to  lay  fiege  to  St.  John's. 

In  the  mean  time  various  parties  of  the  Americans 
were  difperfed  over  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  where 
the  inhabitants  received  them  with  great  friendfhip 
and  hofpitality.  They  not  only  furnifhed  them  with 
provifions,  but  a/lifted  in  carrying  on  the  fiege, 
and  reinforced  them  with  numbers  of  their  own 
people. 

While  General  Montgomery  was  employed  in 
this  fiege,  Colonel  Allen,  a  bold  and  enterprifing 
man,  to  whom  chiefly  the  Colonies  were  indebted 
for  the  taking  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga, 
now  formed  the  project  of  furpriling  Montreal. 
He  marched  to  this  place  at  the  head  of  a  {"mail 
party  of  refolute  adventurers,  like  himfelf ;  but  the 
officers  who  were  ftationed  there,  having  received 
intelligence  of  his  approach,  went  out  and  attacked 
him  with  the  militia  and  a  detachment  of  regulars, 
His  party  was  totally  routed,  and  himielf  taken 
prifoner-,  with  a  number  of  his  men.  Their  treat- 
ment was  rather  fevere ;  they  were  loaded  with, 
irons,  Allen  himfelf  not  excepted,  and  fent  pri- 
foners  to  England  on  board  a  man  of  war. 

The  fiege  of  St.  John's  went  on  flowly  at  firft  for 
want  of  ammunition  ;  but  General  Montgomery, 
having  acquired  a  large  fupply  of  powder,  by  the 
taking  of  Chamblee,  a  fmall  fort  at  a  little  diftancc 
from  St.  John's,  he  now  was  enabled  to  pufh  his  ope- 
rations with  vigour. 

The  garrifon  behaved  with  great  courage,  and 
fupported  with  uncommon  patience  the  diflreiFes  to 
which  they  were  reduced  by  the  want  of  iufficient 
provifions.  They  were  commanded  by  Major  Pref- 
t:on,  who  acquitted  himfelf  on  this  occafion  with 
§qual  fkill  and  valour. 

General  Carlton,  confcious  of  the  importance  of 
this  place,  made  every  poflible  exertion  to  relieve 
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it;"  His  fittiation  was  in  every  refped  highly  Unfa- 
vourable :  the  regular  troops  in  his  province  wer« 
now  an  inconliderable  number  •  the  necefiity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  defence  of  St.  John's,  had  obliged  him 
to  garrifon  it  with  the  major  part  of  them  :  the  few 
he  had  left  were  difperied  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  each  other  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  upon  new  levies 
he  was  now  to  depend. 

In  this  exigency,  it  was  propofed  by  Colonel 
Maclean,  an  active  and  gallant  officei^  to'raife-a 
regiment  out  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  that  'haj 
lately  emigrated  from  their  country  :  with  this  bod/ 
of  men,  affifted.by  fome  Canadians^  the  Colonel 
pofled  himfelf  at  the  junction  of  the  Sorel  with  the 
river  St.  Lawrence. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Carlton  repaired  to 
Montreal;  where,  with  infinite  pains,  he  collected 
about  a  thoufarid  men>  chiefly  natives  of  Canada'. 
With  thefe,  and  a  few  regulars  and  Britifh  volun- 
teers, he  fet  out  to  join  Colonel  Maclean,  intend- 
ing to  march  with  him  dire&ly  to  the  relief  o£ 
St..  John's, 

But  the  Provincials,  who  perceived  his  'deiign, 
gathered  a  fuperior  force,  and  -attacked  him  on  his 
endeavouring  to  pafs  from  the  bland  where  Montreal 
Hands,  to  the  eaftern  ihore  :  his  Canadians  were 
foon  routed  by  the  Provincials,  and  the  whole  fcheme 
was  defeated. 

Another  body  of  Canadians  who  had  joined  Co~ 
Jonel  Maclean,  hearing  of  the  difafter  that  had  be^ 
fallen  their  countrymen,  abandoned  him  inftantly/ 
and  he  was  compelled  to  haften  back  to  Quebec 
with  all  poffible  fpeed. 

Thefe  two  fucceffive  defeats  were  powerful  en- 
couragements to  the  Americans,  who  were  befieg- 
ing  St.  John's  :  they  carried  on  their  works  with, 
double  ardour,  and  made  fuch  a  progrefs,  as  to -pre*-' 
fdr  an  aflanlt  on  the  body  of  the  place.     The- 
A  a,  4  garrifoa 
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garrifon  as  refplutely  waited  for  it,  intending  to  de- 
fend themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity. 

Bujt  the  news  of  the  two  laft  unfuccefsful  engage- 
ments being  communicated  to  them,  and  the  utter 
impoflibility  of  being  fuccoured  reprefented  by  Ge* 
neral  Montgomery,  they  yielded  to  necefiity  ;  and 
&s  any  further  defence  could  only  occafion  needlefs 
bloodied,  they  confented  to  treat  for  the  furrender 
of  the  fort. 

The  terms  demanded  by  the  garrifon,  were,  to  be 
permitted  to  withdraw  to  Great  Britain  ;  they  had 
even  infilled,  at  firft,  on  fome  days  relpite,  in  ex- 
pectation pf  General  Carlton  being  able  either  to 
jraife  the  fiege,  or  throw  in  refrefhments  and  fuc- 
cours  ;  but  both  thefe  reque'fls  were  peremptorily, 
denied.  The  only  terms  allowed  them,  were  to 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  in  consideration 
of  their  gallant  behaviour  ;  t>ut  then  to.  lay  down 
their ajrms,  and  deliver  themfelves  up  as  prifaners. 
They  were  permitted  to  keep  their  private  pro- 
perty ;  and  in  all  pthev  refpecls  were  treated  with 
that  humanity  which  charafterifed  General  Montt 
gpmcry. 

T}ie  reddition  of  fort  -St.  John  took  place  on  the 
thin}  pf  November,  fevcnty-five.  The  number  of 
prifpners  amounted  tp  upwards  of  five  hundred  re- 
gulars, and  near  two  hundred  Canadians  :  among 
thcfe  were  fomc  of  the  principal  noblefTe  of  that 
Province,  whq  had  very  zealpuily  embraced  this 
Qccafipn  of  teflifying  their  attachment  and  fidelity 
to  the  Britifh  government, 

The  lofs  of  this  place  was  a  heavy  and  vmex- 
pe£ted  blow  to  the  Britifh  intereft  in  America.  The 
flower  of  the  military  and  of  the  Canadians  were 
here.  It  w^s  uniyerfiilly  expected  that  General 
Carlton-. would  have  been  able  to  relieve  it.  His 
ill  fuccefs,  though  proceeding  from  caufes  that 
made  if  inevitable^  and  which  neither  ikijl  rior  ya- 

lour 
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lonr  could  oppofe,  raifed  the  reputation  of  his  an- 
tagonifts  to  a  high  pitch,  and  added  frelh  courage 
to  the  Americans  and  their  adherents. 

The  body  of  Provincials  who  had  compelled  Co- 
lonel Maclean  to  abandon  the  poft  of  Sorel,  loll  no 
time  in  erecting  batteries  on  the  point  projecting 
furthermoft  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  fhipping  at  Montreal  from 
going  to  Quebec  :  rafts  and  other  conitru&ions  of 
that  fort,  well  provided  with  cannon,  were  itationed 
in -the  river,  and  every  preparation  made  that  could 
effe&ually  obftruct  the  General's  pafTage. 

Here,  again,  the  Americans  met  with  the  com- 
pleted fuccefs.  After  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts 
made  by  the  armed  vefTels  from  Montreal,  r,o  force 
their  way  down  the  river,  they  were  attacked  in 
their  turn,  forced  to  retire,  and  purfued  by  the 
Provincials,  who  were  now  become  maiters  of  both 
fides  of  the  ihore,  and  threatened  to  reduce  Mon- 
treal as  they  had  already  done  St.  John's. 

After  taking  this  fortrefs,  General  Montgomery 
advanced  immediately  with  his  victorious  forces  to- 
wards Alontreal.  His  approach  being  daily  £X- 
pe&ed,  the  few  Britifh  forces  in  that  town  repaired 
for  faf^ty  on  board  the  fhipping,  in  hopes  of  fome 
aufpicious  opportunity  of  efcaping  down  the  river; 
but  it  was  fo  well  and  fo  clofely  guarded  by  the  Pro- 
vincial floating  batteries,  that  all  efcape  was  foon 
difcovered  to  be  impracticable.  Thus,  whether  in 
the  town. or  in  the  fhipping,  they  now  faw  that  they 
niuft  unavoidably  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Pro- 
vincials. 

In  this  extremity,  the  principal  of  the  Britifh 
and  French  inhabitants  applied  to  General  Mont- 
gomery, for  the  grant  of  a  capitulation  ;  but  he 
gave  them  to  underftand,  that  being  defencelefs  and 
entirely  at  his  difcretion,  they  could  not  expedt  fuch 
#  conceffion  on  his  part  j  as  he  came  not,  hgwever, 

with 
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with  any  intention  to  opprefs  or  moleft  them,  but, 
«n_  the.  contrary,  to  give  them  protection  and  free-* 
dom,  he  would  promife,  in  a  folemn  manner,  that 
they  Ihould  remain  in  the  unviolated  pofTemon  of  all 
their  property  and  rights,  civil  and  religious.  He 
cxprelfed  his  hope,  that  the  Canadians  would  fpeedily 
have  an  opportunity  of  fettling  their  government 
and  laws  conformably  to  their  own  defire,  in  a  Pro- 
vincial Congrefs  of  their  own  chufing.  This  would 
cilablifh  their  freedom  and  domeflic  affairs  upon  a 
permanent  footing,  and  deliver  them  from  the  in.- 
conveniencies  of  which  theyjuftly  complained  un-# 
der  the  form  of  government  lately  introduced 
among  them  for  iniquitous  purpofes. 

,He  engaged,  that  in  the  mean  time,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  fhould  be  conducted  as  near  as  pof- 
iible  in  the  fpirit  of  the  Englifh  conftitution,  and 
that  the  people  fhould- be  treated  with  the  utmoft 
lenity  both  in  private  and  public  concerns. 

Having  thus  adjufted  all  matters  to  the  entire  fa- 
tisfadiion  of  the  inhabitants,  he  took  peaceable  pof- 
ieffion  of  Montreal  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, feventy-five. 

I  After  the  lois  of  St.  John's,  and.  the  furrender  of 
Montreal,  'people  began  to  think  that  Quebec  would 
ihortly  fhare  the  fame  fate.  Deftitute  of  a  fuffici- 
ent  garriion  for  its  defence,  and  full  of  mal-con- 
tents,  it  feemed  to  offer  itfelf  an  eafy  conqueft  to 
the  Provincial  army,  elate  with  fuch  rapid  i\u> 
eei!esr  and  led  on  by  fo  able  a  commander.  It  was- 
p.ot  doubted  this  would  be  his  next  attempt,  '.and 
the  general  expectation  was,  that  he  would  iucceed,' 

•  What  contributed  particularly  to  this  apprehen- 
fion,  was  the  abferyze  of  the  Governor,  who  was 
hinilelf  in  the  mail  imminent  danger  of  being  made 
priibner  ;  in  which  cafe  &H  hopes  of  preferving  ei- 
ther the- capital. or  the  province  itfelf,  would  be 

finajly  given  up.    

2,  General 
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General  Montgomery,  who  fully  knew  the  im- 
portance of  making  fuch  a  prize,  neglected  nothing 
to  fecure  it  :  he  was  diligently  conitrucling  fiati 
boats,  to  carry  guns  of  a  fufficient  weight  of  metal 
to  attack  the  Britifh  armament  on  his  fide,  and  thus 
to  put  it  between  two  fires. 

No  expectation  now  remained  .of  effecting  its 
efcape  :  all  that  could  poflibly  be  attempted,  was 
to  watch  the  opportunity  of  a  dark  night,  to  carry 
the  Governor  fafely  off.  This  was  happily  executed 
accordingly,  in  a  fmall  boat,  rowed  in  the  pro- 
foundeft  filence  with  muffled  paddles  inilead  of  oars, 
of  which  the  motion  would,  by  its  noife,  have  in- 
evitably occaiioned  an  alarm  among  the  enemies 
craft>  fo  thickly  ftationed  along  the  river. 

Having  thus  provided  for  his  fafety,  the  next 
ftep  was  to  capitulate  with  the  Provincials  ;  but 
the  conditions  were  entirely  their  own.  The  whole 
armament  was  obliged  to  furrender  :  it  coniiilcd  of 
eleven  armed  vefiels,  with  a  number  of  priibners,; 
Ibme  of  them  Britilh  officers  of  rank  ;  General 
Prefcot  was  one  ;  together  with  a  very  confiderable- 
quantity  of  military  itores. 

In  this  manner  was  the  whole  dominion  of  Bri-- 
tain  in  Canada  reduced  to  the  city  of  Quebec.  The 
certainty  of  its  being  loft  with  the  reit,  appeared 
the  more  certain  and  indubitable,  as  it  was  now 
threatened  by  an  enemy  no  lefs  intrepid  and  enter- 
prifing  than  Montgomery  himfelf. 

This  new  enemy  was  Colonel  Arnold,  a  man  of 
the  moft  undaunted  courage  and  fingular  activity. 
While  the  Provincial  army  was  encamped  before 
Bofton,  he  conceived  the  bold  defign  of  invading 
Canada,  in  a  manner  never  yet  attempted,  in  the 
many  expeditions  that  had  taken  place  during  the 
various  wars  that  had  been  waged  in  America  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Britiih  Colonies. 

Hitherta 
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Hitherto  the  only  practicable,  road  to  'that  Pro- 
vince was  by  the  Lakes  :  they  afforded  the  only 
convenient  communication  even  in  peace.  Little 
ivas  it  expedied  that  a  military  force,  attended  by 
all  the  incumbrances  of  war,  would  ever  imagine 
it  were  poffible  to  penetrate  into  that  country  by 
any  other  way. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  a  body  of  chofen 
men,  confiding  of  near  twelve  hundred,  left  the 
camp  at  Bofton  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Ar- 
nold. They  proceeded  to  Newbury,  a  fea  port, 
fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack,  from 
\vhence  they  embarked  for  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
nebeck. 

This  was  the  river  intended  to  form  the  line  of 
their  expedition.  Its  head  was  at  no  great  diitance 
from  Quebec,  the  ultimate  objedfc  ot  their  under- 
taking;  but  its  ftream  was  rapid,  and  difficult  to 
be  Hemmed  ;  and  its  bed  was  ftrowed  with  a  multi- 
tude of  rocks  that  made  it  exceflively  dangerous. 

They  begun  this  laborious  and  fatiguing  naviga- 
tion on  the  twenty-fecond  day  of  September.— They 
were  obliged  conftantly  to  work  upwards  againft  an 
impetuous  current,  that  frequently  overiet  their 
boats,  or  filled  them  with  water*  They  were  often 
compelled  by  caterads  and  other  impediments,  to 
land  and  continue  their  march  on  fhore,  loaded  with 
their  boats,  and  other  warlike  burdens,  no  lefs  cum^ 
berlbme.  In  the  encountering  of  thefe,  and  many 
other  difficulties,  they  fuffered  great  loiTes  of  itores, 
and  provifions ;  to  fay  nothing  of  the  exceflive  fa- 
tigue they  underwent  continually,  the  carrying 
places  proving  not  feldom  very  long,  and  full  of 
obilrudtions,  one  of  them  flretching  no  lefs  than  a 
dozen  miles. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  incefTant  difficulties,  Coh> 
nel  Arnold  exerted  all  his  vigilance  to  prevent  a- 
forprize.  The  Indians,  ind.xd,  were  the  only  peo- 
ple 
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•pie  from  whom  fuch  a  thing  could  be  apprehended 
,  in  the  frighful  vvildernefs  in  which  he  was  now  en- 
gaged.    In  order,  however,  to  obviate  any  danger 
of  that  kind,  befides  the  ftricteft  guard  and   look 
out  on  every  fie  e,  he  ufed  the  precaution  of  reaf- 
fembling  every    night,   in  one   encampment,    the 
various  divifions  that  had  marched  apart  during  the 
.  day. 

After  reaching  the  head  of  the  river  Kennebeck, 
they  had  {till  to  make  their  way  through  forefts  and 
iwamps,  and  over  mountains  and  the  rocky  fum* 
mits  of  thofe  high  ridges  of  land  that  feparateNew 
England  from  Canada. 

The  prodigious  hardihips  they  had  undergone 
before  their  arrival  at  this  place,  had  occafioned 
numbers  of  their  men  to  be  fickly.  In  their  pro- 
grefs  along  the  ihores  of  that  river,  they  had  fomc- 
times  been  forced  to  clear  a  paffage,  by  cutting 
down  the  underwood,  for  miles.  Thefe  continual 
obftrudlions  retarded  them  fo  much,  that  on  fame 
days  they  could  hardly  get  four  or  five  miles  for- 
wards. Their  provisions  too,  from  the  frequent 
lofing  of  them  by  accidents  on  the  water,  and  from 
the  tedious  and  unexpected  length  of  this  painful 
journey,  were  become  fo  fcarce,  that  many  of  them 
were  obliged  at  laft  to  kill  their  dogs  for  food,  and 
to  have  recourfe  to  other  ihifts  of  that  fort  for  their 
fuftenance. 

On  quitting  Kennebeck,  Colonel  Arnold,  in  or- 
der to  rid  himfelf  of  all  ineumbrances,  difmiffed 
the  lick  and  difabled,  and  with  his  own  divilion 
proceeded  forwards  with  all  poffible  fpeed ;  but  un- 
fortunately for  the  expedition,  here  one  whole  third 
of  his  people,  with  a  Colonel  at  their  head,  com- 
gofingthe  rear  divifion,  took  advantage  of  his  ab~ 
fence ;  and  pretending  a  want  of  fufficient  provi- 
fions,  deferted  him,  and  returned  home  the  way 
they  came, 
>  Undifmayed 
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<  Undifmaycd  by  this  defertion,  the  body 
Colonel  Arnold  puflied  onwards,  and  after  having,, 
with  the  fame  courage  and  fortitude  as  before,  over- 
come a  variety  of  obftacles,  they  arrived  at  length 
on  the  banks  of  the  Chaudiere,  which  difcharges 
itfelf  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  not  far  from  the 
city  of  Quebec. 

On  the  third  day  of  November^  full  fix  weeks 
from  the  beginning  of  the  dreadful  march  of  which 
they  now  faw  happily  an  end,  they  entered  the  cul- 
tivated parts  of  Canada,  and  met  with  the  habita- 
tions of  men,  after  having  loft  fight  of  them  for 
above  a  month. 

They  met  with  the  fame  welcome  that  had  been 
ihown  to  their  countrymen  in  other  parts  ;  they 
were  fupplied  with  all  kinds  of  neceiTaries,  and  expe- 
rienced every  fort  of  encouragement  they  could 
tlefire. 

The  Canadians  were  {truck  with  amazement, 
-when  they  beheld  an  embodied  force  emerging,  as 
it  were,  from  the  bofom  of  the  wildernefs.  They 
were  not  unaccuflomed  themfelves  occafionally  to 
.vifit  thofe  defarts,  in  hunting  parties  ;  but  it  had 
never  entered  into  their  conceptions,  that  it  was 
poffible  for  human  beings  to  traverfe  fuch  an  im- 
menfe  wild,  where  obflrudtions  arofe  at  every  ftep, 
that  had  hitherto  proved  infurmountable ;  and 
where  Nature  itfelf  feemed  to  have  forbidden  fueh 
an  attempt,  by  throwing  the  moil  dreadful  and 
terrifying  difcouragements  in  their  way. 
-  The  novelty  of  the  enterprise*  the  fpirit  that 
•gave -it  birth,  the  intrepidity  and  genius  that  con- 
ducted it,  the  courage  and  conftancy  with  which  it 
was  atchteved,  all  contributed  to  render  it  the  moft 
linking  and  memorable  event  that  happened  during 
the  war. 

It  did  the  highest -honour  to  its  conductor,  and 
to  thofe  he  commanded  ;  they  were  chiefly  Nextf 

England 
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England  men  ;  the  major  part  of  whom  had  never 
been  in  war.  It  ihowed  they  poiTefTcd  the  innate 
bravery  of  their  forefathers,  and  were  truly  deferv- 
ing  the  name  of  Englifhmen. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  America  this  expedition 
was  extolled,  as  a  feat  of  the  moil  confummate  ikill 
and  bravery  :  it  was  fpoken  of  in  England  itfelf, 
and  over  all  Europe  in  terms  of  the  higheft  admi- 
ration/and  allowed  by  military  judges  to  be  an  ex- 
ploit of  the  firil  rate  merit. 

While  it  was  viewed  in  this  light  by  the  Euro- 
pean world,  we  are  npt  to  be  furprized  that  through- 
out the  American  continent,  the  people  whom  it  fo 
deeply  intereiled,  Ihould  reprefent  it  as  one  of  the 
moft  Stupendous  tranfa&ions  that  ever  happened  in 
war,,  and  compare  it  to  the  march  of  Hannibal  over 
the  Alps. 

-  While  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  were  in  this 
fete  of  aftonimment  at  the  boldnefs  and  fuccefs- 
of  the  New  England  people,  Colonel  Arnold 
publifhed  a  declaration  in  the  name  of  General 
Waihington,  which  had  been  previoufly  concert- 
ed between  them  on  his  departure  for  this  expe* 
dition. 

It  invited  them  to  accede  ta  the  general  union  of 
the  Colonies,  and  to  fight  like  them  for  American- 
freedom  againft  European  oppreffion.  They  were 
told  that  the  intention  of  Congrefs  in  fending  troops 
amongft  tliem,  was  by  no. means  to  exercife  hoili- 
lities,  but  to  give  them  countenance  and  protection, 
and  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  arTerdng  their 
own  juft  rights.  Far  from  coniidering  the  Cana- 
dians as  enemies,  they  were  ftrictly  ordered  to  treat 
them  as  friends  and  allies,  with  whom  they  were 
jointly  to  co-operate  in  expelling  the  common 
enemy. 

,     In  confequence  of  thefe  fqlernn  alfurances.,  they 
defired  to  remain  in  their  dwellings  with  the 

utmolt 
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utmo'ft  confidence  and  fecurity,  and  to  furnifli  the 
troops  with  all  the  neceffaries  in  their  power,  for 
which  they  might  depend  upon  full  payment. 

The  intelligence  of  Colonel  Arnold's  arrival  in 
Canada,  together  with  the  furprifing  manner  of  his 
having  penetrated  through  fuch  a  multitude  of  ob- 
flacles,  threw  the  city  of  Quebec  into  the  utmoil 
confternation.  It  was  at  this  juncture  in  a  very 
weak  iituation.  The  inhabitants,  and  efpecially  the 
natives  of  Britain,  and  of  the  Colonies  fettled  there, 
were  highly  averfe  to  the  Quebec  act,  and  with  the 
general  fyftem  refpecting  the  Colonies.  Their  dif* 
contents  had  expofed  them  to  the  refentment 
of  the  ruling  powers;  they  were  miftrufted,  and 
regarded  as  fecret  enemies,  who  would  not  fail 
to  feize  the  firft  opportunity  of  acting  openly  an 
hoilile  part. 

In  the  mean  time,  their  behaviour  was  fuch  as 
manifefted  how  much  they  conceived  themselves 
ill  ufed  by  the  preference  given,  as  they  faid, 
and  partiality  ihown  to  thofe  Canadians  and  Bri- 
tilh  individuals  who  differed  from  them  in  fenti* 
ments,  and  affected,  on  that  account,  a  fuperiot 
degree  of  loyalty. 

Born  and  bred  in  principles  of  freedom,  they 
cojniplained  that  they  could  not  exprefs  themfelves 
on  thefe  fubjects  firmly  and  explicitly,  without  in* 
curring  the  cenfure  of  the  adverfe  party,  and  being 
reproached  with  malevolence  to  their  king  and 
country* 

They  imputed  to  thefe  injurious  fufpicions  the 
tefufal  to  embody  them  for  the  defence  of  the  city^ 
when  they  had  requeftcd  it,  and  at  a  time,  when 
from  the  departure  of  all  the  military,  it  was  left  iii 
a  ftate  abfdlutely  defencelefs>  notwithftanding  the' 
immenfe  property  it  contained,  which  muft  una- 
voidably have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Provin* 
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fcials,  together  with  the  city,  had  it  then  been  at 
tacked,  as  it  was  daily  apprehended. 

JBut  the  Englilh  fettled  at  Quebec  were  not  the 
only  malcontents  there  ;  the  far  greater  number  of 
the  French  inhabitants  were  in  the  fame  difpofition. 
As  the  Quebec  act  affected  the  inferior  dalles  among 
them  chiefly,  though  they  did  not  dare  to  vent  their 
dillatisfaction  at  it  with  the"  fame  freedom  as  the 
natives  of  Britain,  yet  they  were  no  lefs  ready  to 
qppofe  it  in  every  fhape  they  could,  without  coming 
to  open  refinance. 

Neither  was  it  doubted,  that  they  would  at  lail 
have  recourfe  to  this,  if  ever  circumftances  Ihould 
prove  unfavourable  to  the  intereft  of  Britain  in  that 
Colony.  The  .behaviour  of  their  countrymen  in 
many  parts  of  the  Province,  thofe  efpecially  remote 
from  the  feat  of  government,  and  where  the  multi- 
tude was  under  no  controul,  had' exhibited  convin- 
cing proofs  what  little  dependence  could  be  placed 
on  their  attachment,  and  was  a  fufficient  eafneft  of 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  French  inhabi- 
tants of  Quebec. 

^The  heart-burnings  and  anirnofities  neceffarily 
arifing  from  thefe  caufes,  were  at  their  height  when 
Colonel  Arnold  made  his  appearance  on  the  opp6- 
fite  ihore,  in  fight  of  the  town*  Luckily  for  the 
place,  intimation  of  his  approach  had  been  given 
time  enough  to  remove  all  the  Boats  and  finall-craft, 
otherwife  he  would  probably  have  madehimfelf  maf- 
ter  of  it  in  the  iirfl  moments  of  the  general  panic  he 
had  occalioried. 

This  difappointment  retarded  his  paflage  fom£ 
days :  he  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  Canadians  foi* 
afliilance ;  they  gave  it  with  the  utttioft  chearful^ 
nefs.  But  another  difficulty  remained  ;  the  river 
Xvas  guarded  by  frigates  and  armed  veflcls,  that 
\vere-now  polled  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render  his 
paflage  impracticable  by  'day.  He  was  compelled 
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to  wait  for  an  obfcure  night,  favoured  by  which, 
he  found  means,  by  great  management  and  circum- 
fpedtion,  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  men  of  wars 
people,  and  to  land  his  men  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  river. 

In  the  mean  time,  neceffity  had  effedred  a  reunion 
of  all  parties  in  Quebec.  The  property  contained 
in  that  city  was  fo  great,  and  the  apprehenfion  of 
loofmg  it,  iliould  the  city  be  taken,  fo  well  found- 
ed, that  both  Englifh  and  Canadians  agreed  to  join 
iincerely  and  cordially  in  its  defence.  They  were, 
according  to  their  defire,  formed  into  an  armed 
body,  and  did  military  duty  with  all  pomble  ala- 
crity. 

In  this  exigency,  application  was  made  to  the 
men  of  war  in  the  river  for  the  affiflance  of  their 
failors  and  marines.  They  were  landed  according- 
ly, and  were  flationed  at  the  cannon  on  the  ram- 
parts, where  they  behaved  with  their,  ufual  intrepi- 
dity, and  did  efTential  fervice. 

In  fuch  a  march  as  that  executed  by  Colonel  Ar- 
nold, it  had  been  utterly  impoffible  to  bring  any  ar- 
tillery. He  now  greatly  experienced  the  want  of 
it.  He  had  found  none  in  his  croffing  through  Ca- 
nada. It  is  probable  that  he  relied  upon  fome  for- 
tunate contingency  for  a  fupply  fo  neceflary  for  his 
prefent  undertaking ;  or  that  he  promifed  himfelf 
to  be  able  to  carry  the  place  by  furprize ;  or,  r;  }ffi- 
tly,  that  the  numbers  of  the  well-wifhers  to  his 
caufe,  would  have  overpowered  the  other  party, 
and  delivered  the  town  into  his  hands. 

On  the  failing  of  thefe  expectations,  he  had  no 
other  plan  to  follow  than  to  feize  the  avenues  to  tha 
city,  and  cut  off  its  communication  with  the  coun- 
try, in  order  to  diftrefs  it  for  want  of  provifibns, 
and  thereby  accelerate  its  reduction  on  the  arrival 
if  thbfe  troops  that  were  now  daily  expe&ed  to  be- 
fiege  -it  in  due  form, 

He 
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He  pofted  himfelf  on  the  heights  of  Abram,  fa- 
mous for  the  victory  and  fall  of  General  Wolfe,  in 
the  late  war.  From  thence  he  fentaflag,  fummon- 
ing  the  town  to  furrcnder ;  but  the  garriibn  fired  at^ 
and  refufed  to  admit  his  mefTage.  Finding  this 
trial  ineffectual,  he  withdrew  to  fome  diftanee  from 
it,  in  order  to  refrefh  his  men ;  not  forgetting,  how- 
ever, to  place  them  in  fuch  a  pofition  as  to  intercept 
all  fupplies  from  without.  Here  he  determined  to 
remain  till  joined  by^thofe  forces  that  had  taken  St. 
John's  and  Montreal,  and  which  he  doubted  not; 
would  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  clofe  the  fuc- 
cefsful  campaign  they  had  made  by  the  taking  of 
Quebec. 

This  was  their  earned  defire,  as  well  as  that  of 
General  Montgomery,  who  commanded  them*  The 
furrender  of  Montreal  had  fupplied  them  with  the' 
cloathing  neceffary  for  fo  rigorous  a  climate  as  that 
of  Canada  during  the  winter  feafon*  It  was  now  be- 
gun, and  had  been  feverely  felt  by  them;  but  fuch 
was  their  confidence  in  the  abilities  of  their  Gene- 
ral, and  their  readinefs  to  fecond  his  defigns,  that 
they  bore  all  hardfhips  with  the  greatefl  patience 
and  alacrity. 

Such  behaviour  in  them  was  the  more  fingular  and 
unexpected,  as  the  natives  of  the  Britifh  "Colonies 
have  a  remarkable  antipathy  to  regular  and  formal 
fubordination  :  the  people  of  New  England  efpe- 
eially,  are  much  more  intolerant  of  controul  than 
the  others,  and  are  peculiarly  averfe  to  any  exterior' 
difpl?,y  of  authority.  In  thefe  refpedls,  the"  Colo- 
nifts  partake  of  the  natural  difpofition  of  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Indians,  who  are  notoriously  tnore  jea- 
lous of  their  perfonal  independence  than  any  othef1 
race  of  men. 

A  difpofition  of  this  nature  was  not  to  be  com* 

"bated  with  the  feverity  of  military  difcipline,  whierj 

would  have  quickly  occafioned  difcontent  and  defer* 
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lion,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  operations  intend- 
ed. On  this  occafion  the  General  had  conftant  em* 
ployment  for  the  various  abilities  he  poflefTed.  His 
discretion,  his  firmnefs,  his  talent  of  perfuading, 
were  all  needed  to  keep  together  men,  who  had  no 
other  motive  to  induce  their  obedience,  than  zeal 
for  the  common  caufc,  and  refpedt  for  his  cha- 
racier. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Carlton  was  returned 
to  Quebec.  His  prefence  was  itfelf  a  garriibn.  His 
exertions  were  fuch  as  befpoke  the  moil  determined 
refinance,  and  contributed  by  their  prudence  to  re- 
vive the  coprage  of  all  men.  That  no  danger  might 
be  harboured  within  the  walls,  all  that  were  unwil- 
ling to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  the  town,  were  or- 
dered to  quit  it.  The  force  he  had  was  carefully 
exercifcd,  and  though  fmall,  and  confifting  moftly 
of  people  unufed  to  arms,  it  became  fhortly  expert 
and  ufeful  beyond  their  own  expectations. 

Had  an  army  of  fufficient  ftregnth  inverted  the 
place,  the  gar,rifon  it  contained  would  not  certainly 
have  proved  fufficient  to  defend  a  town  of  fuch  a 
fize,  and  encompaifed  with  fuch  extenfive  fortifi- 
cations. Their  whole  amount  did  not  exceed  fix-? 
teen  hundred;  among  whom  there  was  only  one 
company  of  regulars,  and  a  few  marines.  The  chief 
dependence  was  upon  the  feamen, .  who  were  about 
five  hundred. 

•  Happily  for  the  garriibn,  the  befiegers  were  not 
fo  fuperior  to  them  in  point  of  numbers,  as  to  caufe 
much  apprehenfion  on  that  account.,  It  was  juilly, 
forefeen,  that  with  proper  management,  a  fuffici- 
cncy  of  ilrength  would  be  found  to  cope  with  every 
attack  they  might  make  ;  and  that  if  they  fhould  be- 
come matters  of  Quebec,  it  would  be  much  more 
owing  to  their  activity  and  vigour,  than  to  the  mul- 
^itude  of  hands  they  could  employ. 
.  Having  thus  taken  effectual  meafurcs  for  a  refo- 
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lute  defence,  unanimity  and  confidence  were  happily 
reflored  among  the  inhabitants,  and  they  chearfully 
prepared  to  give  the  enemy  a  fpirited  reception, 
whenever  he  came. 

Two  impediments  of  an  eifential  kind  militated 
in  their  favour  againfl  this  enemy;  the  latenefs  of 
the  feafon,  and  the  defecl  of  artillery.  The  fnows 
were  fet  in,  and  the  roads  were  deep  and  miry,  and 
impracticable  for  the  conveying  of  heavy  cannon. 

But  with  all  thefe  difadvantages,  General  Mont- 
gomery determined  to  purfue  the  enterprize  he  had 
projedt^l.  He  was  aware,  that  if  he  waited  for 
the  return  of  fair  weather,  he  would  ha've  a  ftill 
morediffi-culttaik;  the  garrifon  would  be  reinfor- 
ced, and  he  would  have  a  fuperior  ftrength  to  en- 
counter, which  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  at- 
tempts upon  Quebec. 

It  was  the  fifth  of  December  before  he  arrived  in 
light  of  that  town,  after  enduring  a  variety  of  hard- 
ihips  in  marching  from  Montreal.  The  diftancc 
ivas  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  a  fpace,  which  at 
a  milder  time  of  the  year,  would  have  been  traver- 
led  with  eafe ;  but  it  was  now  a  fcene  of  continual 
interruption.  Winter  and  climate  confpired  againft 
him  ;  it  was  a  fevere  trial  for  the  northern  Colonifls 
who  were  with  him,  but  thofe  who  came  from  the 
fouth  were  ready  to  fink  under  it. 

In  the  midft  of  all  thefe  difcouragements,  the 
fiege  of  Quebec  was  opened.  From  the  fewnefs  of 
his  forces,  General  Montgomery  flattered  himfelf 
that  the  garrifon  might  be  induced  to  fally  forth 
upon  him  occafionally.  This  would  have  given 
him  an  opportunity,  in  cafe  of  their  being  repulied, 
to  purfue  them  Ib  clofely,  as  to  force  a  paflage  into 
the  town  during  the  confufion  of  a  retreat.  But 
they  fuffered  him  to  make  his  approaches  without 
any  other  interruption  than  the  fire  of  their  guns, 
B  b  c>  .  which 
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which  were  well  ferved,  and  did  confiderable 
cution, 

The  Provincial  forces  had  been  much  diminifhed 
by  the.  necefnty  of  leaving  detachments  at  Montreal 
and  St,  John's,  and  fending  parties  out  to  collect  pro- 
Vifions.  This  proved  a  great  hindrance  to  the 
pufhing  the  fiege  with  vigour  and  difpatch. 

As  it  was  neceffary,  however,  to  preferve  a  good 
countenance,.  General  Montgomery  lummoned  the 
town  in  due  form.  He  infifted  upon  the  flrength 
and  goodnefs  ot  his  troops,  the  fpirit  with  which 
their  fucceffes  had  infpired  them,  and  the  danger  of 
expofing  fuch  raw  men  as  the  gamfon  was'compo- 
fed  of,  to  the  fury  and  confequences  of  an  affault, 
He  reprefcnted,  at  the  fame  time,  the  impoffibility 
of  relief  at  the  prcfent,  and  that  none  could  be  ex- 
pe&ed  before  next  April,  before  the  expiration  of 
which,  Quebec  muft  infallibly  furrender,  were  it 
only  for  want  of  neceffary  fuppiies. 

Thefe  fummons  were  fent  as  ufual  by  a  flag ;  but 
they  were  treated  as  Arnold's  had  been,  and  all 
correfpondence  was  refufed.  Means  were  found, 
however,  to  convey  the  above  intimation  to  the  Go- 
vernor ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  intimidated  by 
any  motives  or  reprefentations  whatfoever. 

The  whole  artillery  of  the  beiiegers  confifted  on- 
ly of  five  ftiiall  mortars,  and  fix  cannons  of  light 
rnetal  :  with  thefe  General  Montgomery  was  now 
obliged  to  make  his  beft  endeavours  to  annoy  the 
city .  The  bombardment  continued  fome  time  with- 
out intermiffion,  but  did  not  occafion  much  damage 
or  diforder ;  and  the  cannonade  produced  little  ef- 
fect, from  the  inefficient  fize  of  the  pieces. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  news  of  his  pad  fucceffes 
had  filled  the  Colonies  with  the  moil  ianguine.  ex- 
pectations of  their  continuance,  and  that  the  taking 
of  Quebec  would  crown  the  atchievements  of  their 
firft  campaign.  Tne  CreneraJJcncw  the  cpnfeqiien- 
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ces  of  popular  difappointment,  and  was  therefore 
determined  to  leave  no  expedient  untried  to  fatisfy 
the  wifhes  of  a  people  who  honoured  him  with  fo 
high  a  degree  of  confidence. 

But  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with  were 
now  daily  increaling.  He  had  to  encounter  the  extre- 
mities of  fatigue  and  of  cold.  His  men  were  not  fufH- 
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ciently  numerous  to  relieve  each  other  properly  in  the 
perpetual  labours  they  underwent,  and  when  worn 
down  with  toil,  they  were  flill  expofed  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  .weather.  ,He  began  to  apprehend, 
that  difgufted  at  fo  much  fuffering,  thofe  whole 
time  of  iervice  was  expired,  would  demand  and  in- 
fill upon  their  being  difcharged. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  faw  no  profpecl  of  making 
that  impreffion  on  the  place  which  might  have  Dag- 
gered the  refolution  of  the  belieged.  They  were  well 
fupplied  with  artillery,  and  warlike  ftores  of  all 
kinds,  and  were  inuring  themfelves  to  firmnefs  and 
perfeverance,  through  the  example  of  the  Gover- 
nor and  his  officers,  who  by  their  Ikill  and  affiduity, 
had  rendered  the  new  levies  highly  fcrviceable,  and 
had  at  the  fame  time  infufed  a  prodigious  fpirit  into 
all  under  their  command.  This  was  vifible  upon 
every  emergency.  The  garrifon,  though  compofed 
of  individuals  who  greatly  differed  in  character 
and  lituations  of  life,  united  in  the  bearing  with 
the  utmoft  chearfulnefs  the  fevere  and  continual 
duty  that  was  unavoidably  impofed  upon  them. 

The  depth  of  winter  was  now  at  hand. 
General  was  convinced  of  the  abfolute  neceflity  of 
raifing  the  liege,  or  of  fmiihing  it  by  a  fpeedy  fuccefs. 
This  latter  was  however  a  forlorn  hope  :  he  faw 
no  other  method  of  effecting  it  than  by  ftorming 
the  place;  but  this  was  an  attempt  accompanied 
with  infinite  danger,  and  where  it  was  hardly  poili- 
ble  to  fucceed. 

Bb  4  The 
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The  upper  part  of  the  city  of  Quebec  was  furw 
rounded  with  works  too  flrong  for  an  attack  with  his 
fmali  force ;  and  the  accefs  from  the  lower  town, 
on  a  fuppofition  he  could  carry  it,  was  exceffively 
difficult,  from  its  fleepnefs,  being  in  lome  places  a 
precipice,  and  def  enfible  by  a  handful  of  men  again  ft 
multitudes. 

But  his  native  intrepidity,  and  that  thirft  for 
glory  which  is  the  predominant  paffion  of  heroic 
minds,  made  him  overlook  all  thefe  perils,  and  re- 
folve  at  once  to  compafs  the  point  propofed,  or 
perifh  in  the  attempt. 

Trufting  to  the  good  fortune  that  had  hitherto 
attended  him,  and  confiding  in  the  bravery  of  his 
troops,  and  their  alacrity  to  follow  wherever  he 
ihould  lead,  he  finally  determined  to  make  a  bold, 
and,  as  much  as  poffible,  a  fudden  and  unexpected 
effort  to  take  the  town  by  efcalade. 

But  the  vigilance  of  the  Governor  was  fuch,  that 
every  part  of  the  place  was  guarded  with  all  poffi-* 
ble  circumfpeclicn,  and  the  flrength  he  had  was  fo 
judiciouily  dillributed,  as  to  be  able  to  carry  the 
fpeedieft  afiiilance  wherever  it  might  be  wanted. 

Independently  of  this  it  has  been  furmifed,  that 
intelligence  was  conveyed  to  the  garriibn  of  the 
defign  in  agitation  in  the  Provincial  camp.  This 
put  the  befieged  fo  much  upon  their  guard,  that  by 
the  arrangements  they  immediately  made,  it  was 
feen  that  the  plan  projected  againft  them  was  difco- 
vered.  This,  it  has  been  faid,  compelled  the  be- 
ficgers  to  adopt  another,  which  being  of  a  more 
difficult  operation,  defeated  the  whole  fcheme. 

The  laft  day  of  December,  fevent-y-five,  was 
pitched  upon  by  General  Montgomery  for  this  ar- 
duous trial.  Having  made  all  the  requifite  prepa- 
rations, he  advanced  to  the  attack  by  break  of  day, 
Irj  tlje  midft  pf  a  heavy  florin  of  ftiow,  which  in 
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fbme  meafure  covered  his  men  from  the  fight  of  the 
garrifon. 

Four  attacks  were  made  on  this  occafion  : — -two 
of  them  were  feints  upon  the  Upper  Town  ;  the  two 
real  afTaults  were  commanded  by  General  Montgo- 
mery on  one  fide,  and  Colonel  Arnold  on  the  other. 
Thefe  different  approaches  of  the  enemy,  threw  the 
garrifon  into  great  uncertainty,  whither  to  turn 
their  principal  attention  for  defence. 

In  order  to  infpire  his  people  with  emulation, 
General  Montgomery  affigned  one  of  the  attacks  to 
the  New  York,  and  the  other  to  the  New  England 
men  :  thefe  were  headed  by  Arnold,  the  others  he 
led  on  in  perfon. 

Through  fome  rniftake,  the  fignal  for  attacking 
was  given  before  it  had  been  intended.  The  be- 
iieged,  through  this  accident,  were  alarmed  time 
enough  to  prevent  a  furprize,  upon  which  the  Pro- 
vincials chiefly  depended. 

The  Way  through  which  General  Montgomery 
had  to  pafs,  was  between  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
on  one  fide,  and  the  rocks  on  which  the  Upper 
Town  fiands,  on  the  other. — It  was  narrow  and  in- 
commodious. As  he  knew  the  mo  ft  defperate  ex- 
ertions of  valour  would.be  required,  he  had  felectcd 
a  number  of  his  moil  refolute  men  to  accompany 
him  on  this  firfl  onfet.  With  thefe  he  made  the 
quickeft  hafte  to  clofe  in  upon  the  enemy,  as  near 
as  it  was  practicable. 

He  foon  forced  his  way  through  the  firft  barrier  ; 
but  the  fecond,  which  led  immediately  to  the  gates 
of  the  Lower  Town,  was  much  more  ftronglyfoiv 
tified.  Here  a  ftrong  body  of  the  belieged  was 
pofted,  with  feveral  pieces  of  cannon.  They  reV 
ceived  him  with  a  difcharge  of  mufketry  and  grape 
ihot,  that  made  an  inftant  and  almoft  total  flaugh* 
ter  of  his  party, — He  fell  himfelf  with  his  principal 
gfiicers, 

TJw 
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The  lofs  of  their  General  fo  much  difconcerted 
the  body  which  he  had  commanded,  that  the  attack 
was  not  continued,  and  a  retreat  was  thought  moft 
advifable. 

Colonel  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  his  New  England 
men,  was  in  the  mean  time  engaged  in  a  furious 
aiTault  on  the  fide  of  the  Lower  Town  oppolite  to 
that  where  Mongomery  had  jufl  fallen.  He  attacked 
a  barrier  defended  with  cannon,  and  carried  it, 
after  an  hours  obilinate  refiilance ;  but  this  fuccefs 
was  attended  with  a  great  lofs  of  his  men ;  and  he 
Deceived  a  wound  himfelf,  which  compelled  him 
to  withdraw  from  action. 

Thofe  officers,  however,  on  whom  the  command 
now  devolved,  continued  the  aiTault  with  unabated 
vigour,  and  took  pofieffion  of  another  barrier* 

But  the  befieged,  who  now  perceived  the  fmall 
number  of  the  enemy  employed  in  this  quarter,  and 
that  nothing  was  to  be  apprehended  from  any 
other,  collected  the  whole  ilrength  of  the  garrifon 
againft  them.  A  large  body,  on  the  one  hand,  fal- 
lied  out  from  a  gate  that  opened  towards  their  rear, 
and  fell  upon  them  with  the  utmost  fury  ;  their 
whole  corps  lay  mean  while  entirely  .expofed  to  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  town  walls,  under  which  they 
were  now  fo  clofely  preft,  that  all  retreat  was  cut 
off.  In  this  dreadful  fitnation  they  maintained  a 
fight  of  full  three  hours,  before  they  confented  to 
fur  render. 

Such  was  the  iiTue  of  an  expedition,  which,  had 
it  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  thofe  who  con- 
dueled  it,  might  poffibly  have  decided  at  once  the 
fate  of  America. 

The  liege  of  Quebec  forms  a  remarkable  epocha 
in  this  unfortuate  war.  The  behaviour  of  the  Pro- 
vincial troops  was  fuch,  as  lilenced  all  thofe  who 
had  fufpedted  their  military  character.  The  braveft 
and  moft  experienced  veterans  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded. 
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ceeded  the  firmnefs  and  intrepidity  they  xliiplayed 
in  their  laSt  attack. 

The  termination  of  the  fiege  by  this  Signal  over- 
t^row,  put  alfo  an  end  to  all  apprehenlions  for  the 
fafety  of  Quebec  and  of  Canada.  The  Strength  of 
the  Provincials  was  now  fo  much  leflened,  that  Co- 
lonel Arnold  had  not  eight  hundred  effective  men 
left  under  his  command. 

With  this  inconfiderable  body  he  had,  however, 
the  boldnefs  to  encamp  within  three  miles  of  the 
town.  As  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  attack  a  place 
of  which  the  garrifon  doubled  his  own  numbers,  he 
contented  himfelf  with  intercepting  the  conveyance 
of  refreshments  and  provisions  thither,  and  fucceed- 
ed  therein  fo  well,  as  to  prove  a  heavy  annoyance. 

In  order,  at  the  fame  time,  to  maintain  his 
ground  in  cafe  of  offensive  ineafures  on  the  part  of 
the  garrifon,  he  fortified  his  encampment  with  all 
care,  and  took  every  precaution  that  circumstances 
would  allow  to  fecure  himfelf  in  the  pofition  he  had 
chofen. 

Notwithstanding  the  lofs  of  Montgomery  had,  in 
manner,  defeated  the  end  of  the  expedition,  the  a 
Provincials  were  Still  determined  to  remain  in  pof- 
fefiion  of  what  he  had  acquired  for  them,  till  cir- 
cumStances  more  auipicious  afforded  them  a  fecond 
opportunity  of  renewing  the  attempt  in  which  -  he 
had  unfortunately  periShed. 

Colonel  Arnold's  Situation  was,  however,  ex- 
tremely critical.  He  was  at  an  immenfe  diftance 
from  thofe  parts  whence  effectual  aSliStance  could  be 
expected.  The  moSt  expert  officers,  and  the 
braveSt  foldiers  of  the  Provincial  army  had  fallen 
before  Quebec  ;  and  his  chief  refources  lay  now  in 
his  own  genius  and  abilities. 

He  had,  on  his  SirSt  entrance  into  Canada,  experi- 
enced much  kind  treatment  from  the  French  inha- 
}ntants;  and  been  frequently  promifed  to  be  joined 
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by  a  confiderable  number  of  them  ;  but  thefc* pro- 
miles,  from  a  variety  of  caufes,  had  not  been  per- 
formed. Had  they  been  pofleffed  of  the  fame  con- 
ftancy  of  determination,  that  animated  the  Englilh 
Colonifls,  and  united  under  the  ftandards  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Arnold,  while  they  were  yet  victorious, 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  notwithftanding  the  con- 
rage  and  capacity  of  its  Governor,  the  capital  muft 
have  followed  the  example  of  the  Province,  and  at 
length  have  fubmitted  to  their  arms. 

But  now  that  a  total  reverfe  of  fortune  had  be- 
fallen them,  the  utmoft  that  could  be  expected 
from  the  Canadians,  was,  that  they  would  continue 
friendly  to  the  Provincials,  and  fupply  their  wants 
while  they  continued  among  them. 

It  was  even  become  a  difficult  taik  to  keep  the 
Provincial  troops  themfelvcs  from  difembodying, 
and  returning  to  their  refpective  homes.  This  re- 
ludance  to  remain  in  their  prefent  ftation,  did  not 
proceed  from  a  defect  of  fpirit,  or  good  will  in  the 
eaufe,  nor  from  want  of  attachment  to  their  com- 
mander, for  whom  they  profeifedthe  high  eft  regard  ; 
but  from  a  perluafion  that  it  was  needlefs,  and  that 
all  reafonable  hopes  of  making  an  impreffion  upon 
the  enemy  in  that  quarter  were  entirely  fruftrated 
by  the  preceding  difafters. 

The  utmoft  he  could  do,  was  to  prevail  upon 
them  to  remain  upon  the  ground  they  occupied, 
and  from  thence  to  keep  a  Uriel  eye  on  the  enemy, 
and  to  endeavour,  in  the  mean  time,  to  ftrengthcn 
and  extend  their  intereft  among  the  people  in  Ca- 
nada, and  ufe  every  method  to  perfuade  them  to 
take  at  once  a  deciiive  and  active  part  in  favour  of 
the  Engliih  Colonies. 

While  the  remains  of  the  late  American  army 
were  thus  enduring,  with  the  utmoft  patience  and 
fortitude,  the  hardfhips  of  a  winter  encampment  on 
;Jie  frozen  plains  of  Canada,  the  people  at  Quebec 
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Were  enjoying  the  comfortable  fituation  of  being 
completely  relieved  from  the  terrors  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  an  enemy,  whofe  wants  would  have, 
in  all  likelihood,  prompted  him  to  feize  upon  the 
valt  property  they  poileiFed. 

Their  fpirits  were  fo  elated,  and  the  confidence 
they  repofed  in  their  commander  fo  unboimded> 
that  it  was  imagined  by  fome,  that  had  they  been 
led  forth  after  the  defeat  of  the  Provincials,  they 
would  probably  have  entirely  routed  them,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  fly  out  of  the  country  ;  but  as  the 
advantage  already  gained  had  effected  all  that  was 
neceffary  at  the  prefent,  it  was  judged  more  prudent 
to  run  no  farther  hazard ;  and  to  wait  quietly  for 
the  reinforcements  that  would  not  fail  to  come  from 
Britain  in  due  time,  and  place  them  henceforward 
out  of  the  reach  of  all  danger. 

This  deliverance  of  Quebec  may  be  confidered  as 
one  of  thofe  proofs,  how  far  the  valour  and  mili- 
tary talents  of  one  man,  are  able  to  go  in  thefpeedy 
formation  of  foldiers.  The  American  war  itfelf  was 
indeed  a  ftriking  inftance  of  this  kind.  But  nothing 
fliowed  this  truth  in  a  clearer  light  than  the  beha- 
viour of  thofe  men,  whom  Governor  Carlton  was 
compelled  to  employ  upon  this  memorable  occa- 
fion.  They  adted  with  coolnefs  and  reiblution  fuit- 
able  to  every  emergency  ;  and  from  the  time  they 
took  up  arms,  to  that  when  their  fervice  was  no 
longer  needed,  they  teftified  a  readinefs  to  obey 
command,  and  an  acquiefcence  in  difficulties,  thatt 
eould  not  have  been  exceeded  by  men  the  moil  fa- 
miliarized to  the  hardlhips  and  painful  fubordina- 
tjons  of  a  military  life. 

The  rancour  that  had  fo  unhappily  fublifted  be- 
tween the  regular  and  the  Provincial  troops,  .gave 
way,  on  this  occafion,  to  fentiments  of  humanity  w 
The  Americans  who  furrendered  themfelves  priibners 
of  war,  had  no  reafou  to  complain  of  ill  uiagc  :  the 

wounded 
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wounded  were  treated  with  proper  care,  and  no  un» 
fcareffary  feverity  was  fhown  to  the  others. 

No  man  that  ever  fell  in  battle  during  a  civil  con- 
teft,  was  ever  more  univerially  regretted  than  Ge- 
neral Montgomery.  He  was  of  a  refpeftable.  family 
in  Ireland.  After  ferving  in  the  late  war  with  dif- 
tinftion,  he  married  an  American  lady,  and  fettled 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  where  he  was  beloved  and 
refpcfted  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  ft  native  of  the 
firft  rank  and  confequence.  Though  a  flranger  by 
birth,  the  reputation  of  his  integrity  wras  fuch, that 
from  the  character  he  bore  of' a  warm  friend  to 
the  liberty  of  America,  he  was,  on  the  firil  break- 
ing out  of  hoftilities,  confidered  as  a  man  fit  to  be 
trufted  in  that  caufe.  He  was  accordingly  called 
forth  by  Congrefs,  and  honoured  with  the  corn- 
miflion  of  Brigadier-General. 

His  conduct  fully  correfponded  with  their  high 
opinion  of  his  abilities  and  fidelity,  in  the  ihort 
fpace  of  time  he  lived  to  aft  in  their  fervice,  no  man 
rendered  them  of  more  importance,  or  did  their 
caufe  more  honour  by  the  magnanimity  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. 

As  he  had  facrificed  ijie  happinefs  he  enjoyed  in 
private  life,  to  the  fervice  and  defence  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  he  was  become  a  member,  he  was 
abfolved  of  all  unworthy  and  factious  views,  and 
confidered  as  a  man  who  adted  from  conference  and 
principle. 

In  this  light  he  was  viewed  while  living,  andfpo 
ken  of  when  dead;.  He  had  the  fingular  felicity  of 
being  equally  efteemed  by  the  friends  and  the  foes 
of  the  party  he  had  efpoufed.  When  the  news  of 
his  death  arrived  in  England,  it  occafioned  general 
forrow  :  his  name  was  mentioned  in  Parliament  it- 
felf  with  the  higheft  refpeft.  Thofe  vdigrhad  been 
his  fellow-foldiers  in  the  late  triCimphant  war, 'wept 
Over  his  untimely  fate*  The  nuniflcr  himfelf  ho- 
nour edt 
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nourcd  his  memory ;  he  acknowledged  his  worth, 
though  he  reprobated  the  caufe  for  which  he  fell. 

Such  was  the  end  of  General  Montgomery. — He 
died  in  the  ftrength  and  flower  of  his  days.  What 
has  been  faid  of  fome  celebrated  characters,  may 
with  peculiar  jufticc  be  applied  to  him  : — He  lived 
long  enough  for  his  own  reputation,  but  died  too 
foon  for  the  good  of  .that  fociety  to  which  he  be-., 
longed. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add,  that  all  due  refpecl: 
was  Ihowri  to  his  remains,  and  that  they  were  bu- 
ried with  the  military  folemnities  becoming  his 
ffation. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      XV. 

'franfaEiions  in  Virginia. 


WHILE  the  northern  Colonies  of  America 
were  thus  involved  in  hoftilities,  the  fouth- 
cm  were  torn  with  difientions  that  threatened  to  ter- 
minate in  the  fame  manner. 

The  people  of  Virginia  had  ever  fince  the  com- 
mencement of  this  unfortunate  difpute,  diftinguifH- 
ed  thcmfelves  by  their  forwardnefs  in  openly  and 
explicitly  condemning  the  pretenfions  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  aflerting  thofe  various  privileges  to  which 
they  thought  themfelves  and  the  other  Colonies  en- 
titled. 

They  flill  continued  in  the  fame  mind  and  tem- 
per. They  had  unanimoufly  agreed  in  fending  De- 
legates to  Congrefs  ;  they  had  zealoufly  adopted  all 
its  opinions,  and  conformed  to  all  its  injunctions; 
they  had  formed  committees  and  affociations  for 
every  purpofe  recommended  to  be  profecuted  in 
that  manner  :  they  had,  in  fhort,  refolutely  deter- 
mined to  maintain,  '  at  all  hazards,  the  confederacy 
entered  into  by  the  Colonies,  for  the  obtaining  re-* 
drefs  of  grievances,  aiid  the  refilling  of  the  claims 
of  Britain. 

That  Province  was  at  this  time  governed  by  the 
Earl  of  Dunmdre,  a  nobleman  of  a  firm  and  refolute 
difpofition,  whom  at  firfl  they  treated  with  the 
higheft  marks  of  reipedtj  and  with  every  proof  of 
great  perfonal  regard. 

He  had,  however,  at  this  turbulent  period  been, 
like  all  other  Governors  on  the  continent,  often  cm- 
lareiled  with  the  people  of  his  government*  He  had 

at 
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at  this  time  been  engaged  in  a  violent  altercation 
with  the  AfTmibly,  the  diflblution  of  which  afford- 
ed great  caufes  of  complaint,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
piration of  t.;ofe  militia  laws,  which  cduld  not  be 
renewed  without  theirirn  mediate  concurrence. 

Thefe  laws  were  of  peculiar  confequence  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  is  inhabited  by  prodigious  multitudes 
of  Negro  tlaves,  dirperfed  Over  the  whole  Province, 
and  amounting  to  twice  the  number  of  the  white 
inhabitants^ 

The  people  on  this  occafion  complained  of  their 
being  expofed  to  the  manifefl  danger  of  an  infur- 
redlion  from  the  Negroes ;  and  in  default  of  an  Afr 
fembly,  elected  a  Provincial  Convention,  which 
palTed  a  refolution  that  each  county  Ihould  raife  a 
company  for  its  protection. 

The  Governor  was  highly  offended  at  their  hav- 
ing thus  afTum^d  the  power  of  the  militia,  which  at 
all  times,  and  in  every  Colony,  is  the  peculiar  pre- 
rogative of  the  Reprefentative  of  the  Crown.  Not 
knowing  how  far  their  intentions  might  reach,  after 
taking  fo  unprecedented  a  itep,  he  refolved,  in  or- 
der to  prevent,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  any 
further  proceedings  of  that  kind,  to  fecure  the  pow- 
der depofited  in  the  public  ftorehbiife  of  the  Colo- 
ny, at  Williamfburgh,  the  capital :  it  was  accord- 
ingly removed  on  board  a  Ihip,  by  a  party  of  ma- 
tines  difpatched  alhore  for  that  purpofe. 

Notvvithftanding  this  was  done  during  the  night, 
and  conducted  with  the  utmolt  circumfpeftlon  and 
fecrecy,  it  was  known  the  very  next  day ;  and  from 
the  uncommon  ca-ve  that  had  been  taken  to  conceal 
it,  excited  the  mofl  violent  fufpicion  that  fome 
dangerous  deiign  was  in  agitation. 

The  towns-people  aficmbled  in  arms,  in  order  ta 

force  the  Governor  to  return  the  powder.    Happily 

the  magiftrates  interfered,    and  took  upon  them- 

felves  to  obtain  the  fatisfadiion  that  was  demanded 
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by  the  inhabitants.  They  reprefented  to  hinith<* 
propriety  of  the  city  being  always  fupplied  with  fo 
neoefTary  an  article,  and  the  particular  neceffity  of 
its  being  ready  at  hand  at  the  prefent  time,  from 
the  appreheniions  lately  entertained  of  plots  among 
the  black  people,  who,  on  hearing  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, would  become  the  more  intent  to  carry  them? 
into  execution, 

The  Governor  avowed  the  removal  of  the  gun-' 
powder  was  by  his  direction.  Having  received  in- 
telligence ef  commotions  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  deemed  it  prudent  to  convey  it  to  a  place  of 
fafety,.  promifing,  however,  to  return  it,  whenever 
it  fhould  be  wanted. 

With  this  anfwer,  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  reft- 
ed  feemingly  fatisfied ;  but  this  tranquility  was 
quickly  interrupted  by  a  report,  which  was  fpread 
that  very  night,  that  an  armed  party  from  the  man 
of  war  was  marching  to  Williamiburgh.  This 
brought  again  the  inhabitants  together  under  arms, 
and  they  directed  their  principal  vigilance  towards 
the  magazine,  fully  refolved  to  obftruct  all  further 
removals  of  what  it  contained. 

The  conduct  and  violent  complaints  of  the  peo- 
ple on  this  occalion,  were  highly  offenfive  to  the 
Governor* 

The  whole  of  what  had  been  removed  did  not  ex- 
ceed eight  barrels  of  gunpowder,  a  quantity  not  of 
fufficient  coniideration  to  jnflify  fuch  outrageous 
murmurs.  In  this  flate  of  irritation  at  fuch  a  defi- 
ance of  authority,  fom/e  unguarded  expreilions  were 
dropped  in  prefence  of  the  difaffo£tedy  who  did  not 
fail  to  embitter  them  in  the  representation  that  was 
made  of  them  to  the  public. 

They  were  menaced,  it  iecms,  with  a  fetting  up 
of  the  royal  ftandard,  and  a  proclamation  of  li-» 
berty  to  the  black  ilaves ;  arms  were  to  be  put  into 
their  hands,  to  be  employed  againft  their  maters ; 

WiUiaad- 
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Williamfburgh  was  threatened  with  deftru&ion  ; 
and  other  refentful  insinuations  were  thrown  out; 
All  thefe  produced  high  difcontent  and  anger,  and 
kindled  a  general  flame  throughout  the  colony. 

AfTemblies  were  held  in  coniequence  of  the  fore- 
going tranfa&ions,  wherein  the  Governor's  conduct 
in  them  was  cenfured  with  great  afperity* 

But  the  temper  of  the  people  was  fuch  j  that  their 
leaders  did  not  think  it  neceffary  to  flop  at  bare 
complaints  :  fome  of  the  moft  daring  took  up  arms, 
with  a  refolution  to  compel  thofe  who  had  the  gun- 
powder to  reilore  it,  and  to  feize,  at  the  fame  time^ 
on  the  public  money  into  their  own  pofTeffion  and 
keeping; 

They  were  on  their  march  to  Williamfbiirg  with 
this  intent,  when  they  were  met  by  the'  magiftrates 
at  a  few  miles  diitance  from  the  city.  Here  an 
agreement  was  entered  into,  by  which  the  Receiver 
General  of  the  Colony,  became  fecurity  for  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  gunpowder  ;  and  the  imhabitants  pro- 
inifed^  on  their  part,  to  take  into  their  cuftody  the 
magazine  and  public  revenue. 

Happily  for  the  peace  of  the  city,  no  further 
eonfequence  refulted  from  this  infurre&ion*  But 
it  alarmed  the  Governor,  who,  after  difmiffing  his 
lady  and  family  on  board  of  a  man  of  war,  fent  for 
a  party  of  marines,  with  which  he  garrifoned  his 
palace  ;  fortifying  it  as  well  as  circumilances  would 
allow,  and  furniming  it  with  artillery* 

He  alfo  hTued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  de- 
clared the  promoter  of  the  ihfur region  guilty  of 
treaibnable  behaviour*  in  compelling  the  Receiver 
General  to  become  bound  for  the  price  of  the  powr 
der.  The  people  were  accufed  of  difaffection,  and 
a  propenlity  to  encourage  innovations  in  govern- 
ment. 

But  this  proclamation  was  of  no  avail  againfl 
thofe  at  whom  it  was  levelled.  Mr,  Henry;  the 
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perfoi}  who  headed  the  mal-contents,  was  one  of  the 
mofl  popular  men  in  the  Colony.  He  had  been  a 
deputy  to*  Congrefs,  and  knew  that  he  fhould  be 
thoroughly  fupported  in  what  he  undertook,  not 
only  by  the  Colony,  but  by  the  power  of  that  body 
if  it  fhould  become;  requifite. 

His  conduct  was  in  the  mean  time  fully  approved  in 
the  various  meetings  that  were  holding  every  where 
in  the  Province.  It  was  unanimoufly  determined 
to  affitt  and  indemnify  him,  in  cafe  he  Ihould  re- 
ceive any  detriment  on  account  of  his  public  con- 
duct. 

They  retorted  with  great  warmth  the  charges 
imputed  to  them  of  intending  to  fubvert  the  go- 
vernment ;  they  denied,  with  no  lefs  heat,  that  of 
being  difafFe&ed ;  and  infilled  on  their  being  en- 
tirely free  from  blame  in  the  meafures  they  had 
lately  taken,  and  no  ways  in  fault  for  the  troubles 
and  difturbances  that  had  happened. 

It  unfortunately  fell  out  about  this  time,  that 
the  copies  of  fome  letters,  written  by  the  Governor 
to  the  Britifh  miniftry,  fell  into  the  hands  of  fome 
of  the  adverfe  party.  They  made  them  public, 
and  reprefented  them  in  an  odious  light,  as  mi-fta- 
ting  fa&s,  and  giving  injurious  defcriptions  of  the 
Colonifts. 

The  publication  of  thtsfe  letters  produced  exactly 
the  fame  confequences  that  had  reiulted  at  Bofton,, 
from  the  difcovery  of  the  correfpondence  of  Gover- 
nor Hutchinfon.  Sufpicion  and  miflruft  put  an  end 
to  all  confidence  and  cordiality ;  and  all  that  was 
faid  or  done  on  either  fide,  underwent  a  finifter  in- 
terpretation. 

While  the  Colony  was  in  this  flate  of  confufion, 
the  conciliatory  motion  carried  by  theminifter  dur- 
ing the  laft  feffion  of  Parliament,  arrived  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  neceffity  of  obtaining,  if  poffible,  the 
Colony's  acceptance  of  the  terms  therein  propofed, 
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induced  the  Governor  to  call  an  AiTembly.  He  ex- 
erted all  his  abilities  in  order  to  periuade  them  to 
coincide  with  the  offers  of  Parliament :  he  ufed 
every  argument  that  could  be  adduced  in  their  fa- 
vour ;  he  laid  before  them  the  fincerity  of  the  ef- 
forts made  on  the  part  of  Britain,  to  procure  a  re- 
conciliation anfwerable  at  once  to  her  dignity  and 
their  intereft :  both  had  been  confulted  in  the  pro- 
pofals  now  held  out  to  America :  they  had  been 
framed  with  a  view  of  leaving  the  final  completion 
of  them  equally  to  the  wifdom  and  the  good  will  of 
the  Colonies  :  no  determinate  fum  was  fixed,  as  it 
had  been  judged  moil  worchy  of  the  conftitutional 
generoiity  of  the  Britifh  government,  to  gratify  them 
with  the  entire  and  undivided  priviledge  of  fpecify- 
ing  themfelves  the  extent  of  the  contribution.  In 
this  light,  which  was  the  true  one  it  ought  to  be 
viewed  in,  the  conciliatory  motion  was  no  more,  in 
fad:,  than  an  earneil  admonition  from  Great  Britain 
to  the  Colonies,  of  the  indifpenfible  neceffity  fhe  was 
under  of  demanding  their  affiftance :  whatever, 
therefore,  they  ihould  think  proper  to  give,  would 
be  given  freely  and  uncompelled.  They  ought, 
for  thefe  reafons,  chearfully  to  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity of  proving,  that  they  pofTefTed  in  reality  that 
fincere  attachment  for  the  parent  Hate,  which  they 
had  fo  repeatedly  profefled  :  Britain  was  manifeftly 
diipofed  to  live  with  them  on  a  footing  of  the  fin- 
cereft  amity  ;  the  King  and  Parliament  merited, 
certainly,  by  taking  fo  effectual  a  ftep  towards  re- 
conciliation, to  be  met,  on  their  part,  with  an  equal 
defire  to  renew  the  friendlinefs  that  had  proved  fo 
beneficial  to  America.  A  concurrence  in  the  mea- 
fure  propofed,  would  not  only  put  a  final  period  to 
the  unhappy  altercation  that  had  fo  long  interrupted 
their  mutual  felicity,  but  open  a  certain  profpect 
pf  obviating  all  dirTentions  in  future  :  Britain,  upon 
receiving  this  proof  of  their  dutiful  inclinations, 
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would  inftantly  remove  whatever  bore  the  leaft  ap- 
pearance of  an  improper  burden  upon  America,  and 
a  clear  unqueftionable  line  would  be  drawn  by  the 
terms,  in  which  the  motion  was  conceived,  between 
the  claims  of  Great  Britain  and  the  rights  of  the 
Colonies. 

The  manner  of  addrefs,  the  arguments  employ- 
ed, and  the  efforts  ufed  by  Lord  Dunmore  on  this 
critical  occafion,  to  prevail  uppn  the  Aifembly 
to  accede  to  the  terms  propoLd  by  Parliament, 
have  by  many  impartial  people  been  allowed  and 
reprefented  as  equally  well  chofen,  and  juftin*- 
able,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  the  end  he  had  in 
view. 

But  as  in  all  human  affairs  there  is  a  feafon  when 
the  powers  of  reafoning  and  perfuafion  are  at  an, 
end,  and  the  decifion  of  things  depends  on  the  tem- 
per and  paffions  of  the  day,  the  fpeech  of  the  Gover- 
nor, which  might,  at  a  happier,  and  more  peaceable 
period,  have  proved  a  ground  of  temperate  difcuf- 
lioB)  was  in  a  manner  loft  and  forgotten,  amidflthe 
jars  and  bickerings  that  followed  immediately  on 
the  opening  of  the  AiTembly. 

TT he  feffion  had  begun  by  an  inquiry  into  the  ori- 
gin of  the  late  diforders,  and  by  a  resolution  to  in- 
Ipedt  into  the  public  magazine,  that  it  might  be 
furnifhed  fuitably  to  exigencies.  Here  an  alter- 
cation arofe  about  the  right  of  admiflion  to  it. — 
Though  found  and  fupplied  by  the  Colony,  it 
was  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor,  without 
whofe  permiffion  no  accefs  to  it  was  allowed. 

Before  this  permiffion  had  been  formally  obtain- 
ed, a  party  of  the  town's-people  forced  an  entrance, 
and  took  away  a  quantity  of  arms  :  fome  however 
were  reftored,  by  the  intermediation  of  feveral  of 
;he  deputies  to  the  AfTembly  ;  but  the  committee 
appointed  for  the  infpe&ion,  reportecl  that  the  gun- 
powder wa,s  buried  in  the  ilorehoufe  yard,  where  it 
4  had 
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fed  been  damaged ;  the  locks  had  been  taken  off 
•the  muikets  ;  and  that  there  was  altogether  a  con- 
fiderable  deficiency  of  requifites. 

But  that  which  gave  moft  offence,  was  the  difco- 
very  of  fpring-guns  fixed  in  the  magazine.  Some  of 
thofe  who  had  broken  into  it  had  fuffered  from  them, 
and  their  refentment  induced  them  to  reprefent  this 
manner  of  fecuring  the  place  as  unwarrantable. 

All  thefe  circumilances  falling  out  juft  at  the 
opening  of  the  feffion,  foreboded  no  profperous  if- 
fue  to  the  attempts  that  were  neceffary  to  be  made 
to  bring  over  the  Affembly  and  Colony  to  the  terms 
of  the  conciliatory  motion.  The  endeavours  of  the 
Governor,  however  they  might  have  been  effectual 
at  another  time,  were  now  combated  by  fo  many 
untoward  events,  that  little  hope  remained  of  their  - 
meeting  with  any  fuccefs. 

The  preliminary  bufinefs  of  the  feflion  was  hardly 
begun,  when  the  Governor  left  his  palace  with  the 
utmofl  fecrecy  during  the  night,  and  withdrew  on 
board  a  man  of  war.  He  informed  the  Affembly, 
that  his  motive  for  taking  fuch  a  flep,  was  to  provide 
fer  his  peribnal  fafety,  being  duly  convinced  that 
popular  fury  was  rifen  to  fuch  a  height,  that  his  life 
would  be  endangered,  if  he  trufted  himfelf  any 
longer  in  a  place  where  nothing  could  reflrain  the 
outrageoufnefs  of  the  populace. 

He  did  not  mean  by  this  to  caufe  an  interruption 
of  bufinefs ;  on  the  contrary,  he  moil  earneilly  re- 
quefled  them  to  attend  in  the  moil  ferious  manner 
to  that  which  he  had  laid  before  them  in  his  fpeeeh  ; 
and  he  would  in  the  mean  time  take  due  meafures  to 
facilitate  the  Communication  between  him  and  the 
Affembly.  To  this  end  he  was  of  opinion,  that  an 
occafional  attendance  of  fome  of  the  deputies  that 
compofed  it,  would  anfwer  every  purpofe.  They 
might  depend  he  would  on  his  fide,  be  as  conftantly 
attentive  as  ever  to  the  functions  of  his  itation,  and 
C  c  evince 
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evince  by  his  conduct,  that  a,  good  understanding 
was  what  he  fincerely  fought. 

The  AfTembly,  on  the  other  hand,  anfwered  this 
rneiTage  with  an  addrefs,  wherein  they  folemnly  de- 
dared  their  perfuafioa  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
the  apprehenfions  he  teftified.  Had  he  pieviouily 
to  the  resolution  he  had  taken,  expreffed  the  fears 
he  mentioned,,  they  would  have  obviated  every  mo- 
tive to  entertain  them.  His  relinquilhmeri:  of  a 
place  where  the  public  bufiuefs  was  officially  tranf- 
ad.ed,  would  not  only  prove  a  material  hindrance 
to  it,  but  add  to  the  difcontent  and  alarms  already 
too  much  diffufed  among  the  people  at  large.  They 
offered,  at  the  fame  time,  to  acquit  fee  in  whatever 
he  fliould  think  fit  to  proppie,  to  fecure  himfelf,  his 
family,  and  attendants,  from  any  affronts.  They 
flrongly  adverted  to  the  impropriety  and  inconve- 
niency  of  tranfadting  bufinefs  with  him  in  his  pre* 
fent  fituation.  1  hey  requeued  him,  therefore,  to 
return  to  the  place  of  his  refidence,  where  he  might 
be  allured  of  meeting  with  all  the  refpe£t  due  to  his 
character;  and  by  doing  which  he  would  erlentially 
contribute  to  remove  thofe  jealouiies  that  intercept-, 
ed  all  efforts  towards  reconciliation. 

But  thefe  reprefentations  were  ineffectual.  The 
Governor  gave  them  to  underftand,  that  he  had  been 
threatened  in  fo  violent  and  open  a  manner,  and  that 
the  infurredtions  of  late  were  become  fo  dangerous, 
that  he  fhould  betray  a  want  of  prudence  to  dwell 
in  the  midjft  of  them.  He  taxed,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  Houfe  of  AiFembly  itfelf  with  countenancing 
<Murbances.  The  florehoufe  had  been  broke  open 
while  fome  of  them  were  prefent,  who  did  not,  as 
they  ought  to  have  done,  commit  the  offenders 
to  prifon.  They  had  too,  without  his  concurrence, 
taken  upon  themfelves  the  cuilody  of  the  magazine, 
which  was  an  ufurpation  of  authority  of  the  moft 
daring  nature,  and  which  plainly  indicated,  that 

their 
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their  intention  was  to  affume  the  government  into 
their  own  hands,  and  to  carry  their  own  plans  into 
execution. 

He  remonftrated  to  them,  that  if  they  were  fin- 
cerely  delirous  of  providing  for  his  fafety,  they 
aught  to  enable  him  to  exert  the  power  annexed  to 
his  ftation,  open  the  courts  of  judicature  for  the 
profecution  of  thofe  who  difturbed  the  legal  exer- 
cife  of  government,  dilband  thofe  people  who  bore 
arms  without  his  lawful  commiffion,  reftore  th® 
contents  of  the  magazine,  and  act  themfelves  in 
fupport  of  his  authority  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  ihould 
convince  the  public  that  they  were  firmly  attached 
to  the  caufe  of  their  Sovereign,  and  firmly  deter- 
mined to  oppofe  thole  tumultuous  and  diforderly 
proceedings,  that  tended  to  injure  the  intereft,  and 
ifubvert  the  conflitutional  rights  of  Great  Britain. 

fo  accompliih  thefe  juit  ends,  he  wo^d  repair 
to  York  Town,  whither,  as  it  would  be  at  no  great 
diftance  from  Williamfburgh,  they  might  remove 
the  place  of  their  fitting.  Here  he  was  willing  to 
meet,  and  confer  with  them  on  the  means  of  appeaf- 
jng  the  prefent  troubles  ;  and  here,  if  they  meant 
not  utterly  to  rejedt  all  proffers  of  accommodation, 
they  would  give  him  the  meeting,  and  tranfadt  the 
bufincfs  of  the  feffion. 

If,  however,  they  would  convince  him  by  une- 
quivocal proofs  of  their  fincerity,  that  rtiey  were 
ready  to  concur  in  all  the  juil  demands  he  had  made, 
he  would  not  hefitate  to  return  to  Williamfourgh, 
and  co-operate  with  them  in  putting  a  fina  period 
to  all  differences,  and  fettling  a  happy  re-union  with 
the  parent  Itate  on  thofe  equitable  terms  that  were 
now  offered  to  their  conlideration. 

On  thefe  conditions,  he  would  return  to  them  ac- 
cording to  their  defire,  and  deem  it  the  greateft  ho- 
nour and  felicity  to  employ  his  mediation  in  recon- 
ciling them  with  Great  Britain.  But  if  their  in- 
I  tentions 
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tentions  did  not  correfpond  with  what  he  had  ex* 
prefifed,  his  return  to  Williamlburgh  would  anfwcr 
no  end,  but  to  expofe  him  to  the  dangers  he  had 
mentioned,  without  proving  of  any  utility  what- 
foever. . 

The  reply  to  this  melTage  was  very  pointed  and 
acrimonious.  As  the  Governor  had  been  fevere  in 
his  imputations,  they  were  equally  bitter  in  their 
own  justification,  and  exprelTed  themfelves  in  terms 
that  tended  ftrongly  to  widen  the  breach,  and  ren- 
der both  parties  irreconcilable. 

The  Committee  appointed  tQ  make  an  inquiry 
into  the  late  difturbances,  had  now  finilhed  it. 
From  the  teflimonj  fof  a  great  number  of  credit- 
able individuals,  it  appeared,  that  the  commotions 
ampng  the  people  had  arifen  from  an  apprehenfion 
that  hoftile  defigns  had  been  formed  againft  them ; 
but  that  tranquility  and  good  order  were  now  re- 
eftabliihed. .  They  were  univerfally  determined, 
however,  to  abide  by  the  refolutions  of  the  general 
Congrefs,  and  of  their  Provincial  meetings.  They 
did  not,  indeed,  aim  at  independency,  being  tho- 
roughly perfuaded  it  was  the  mytual  intereil  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  to  reniain  united  ; 
but.flill  they  infilled  on  the  neceffity  of  repealing 
the  late  obnoxious  acts,  before  any  reconciliation 
could  take  place.  When  the  Parliament  complied 
with  the  wilhes  of  the  Colonies  in  this  particular^ 
no  doubt  was  entertained  of  the  immediate  ceffation, 
of  ail  difcontent,  and  of  a  cordial  reunion  and  amity 
with  the  Britifh  nation  as  before. 

The  AfTembly  now  took  into  confideration  the 
concj}i^tory  motion  of  the  Britifh  miniftry.  But 
they  did  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  Colo- 
nies :  they  ufed  tli£  fame  reafonings  againft  it,  and 
rejected  it  with  no  lefs  warmth  and  unanimity. 
They  concluded  their  examination  of  this  fubjedt 
by  declaring,  that  the  final  determination  of  this  and 

all 
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all  fuch  general  matters,  refted  for  the  future  with 
the  Continental  Congrefs.  This,  as  reprefenting 
all  America,  was  the  propereft  channel  through 
which  to  convey  to  the  throne  a  reprefentation  of 
all  grievances  :  more  deference  ayd  attention  would, 
it  was  infinuated,  be  paid  to  that  body,  than  tq  the 
remonftrances  of  a  iingle  oolony. 

"  We  have,"  faid  they,  "  exhaufted  every  mode 
of  application  which  our  invention  could  fuggeft, 
as  proper  and  promirmg.  We  have  decently  re- 
monflrated  with  Parliament  ;  they  have  added  new 
injuries  to  the  old.  We  have  wearied  our  King 
with  fupplications  :  he  has  not  deigned  to  anfwer 
us.  We  have  appealed  to  the  native  honour  and 
juftice  of  the  Britifh  nation  ;  but  their  efforts  in  our 
favour  have  been  hitherto  ineffectual." 

Such  was  the  flile  and  manner  of  communication; 
between  the  Governor  and  the  Affembly.  Charges 
on  the  one  hand,  and  recriminations  on  the  other  ; 
invitations  to  return  on  ihore,  with  promifes  of  the 
ampleft  fecurity ;  and  refufals  to  place  any  confi- 
dence in  the  people  over  whom  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment were  exercifed  in  this  fingular  manner. 

The  feffion  now  drawing  to  an  end,  the  Affembjy 
requefted  that  he  would  make  his  appearance  among 
them,  once  at  leaft,  for  the  final  paffing  of  the  bills 
that  lay  ready  for  his  affent.  They  had,  during  the 
whole  feffion,  however  it  had  been  inconvenient, 
acquiefced  in  his  delire  ;  and  waited  upon  him  at 
the  diflance  of  a  dozen  miles,  as  often  as  a  perfonal 
intercourfe  became  neceffary.  He  ought  now,  in 
his  turn,  to  condefcend  fo  far,  as  to  clofe  the  Af- 
fembly according  to  the  ufual  and  conflitutional 
forms. 

But  this  reprefentation  was  as  fruitlefs  as  the  pre- 
ceding.— The  Governor  infilled  on  the  prerogative 
with  which  he  was  lawfully  inverted,  of  appointing 
tfye  place  where  they  fhpuld  affemble  :  he  knew  of 

no 
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no  bills  of  fufficient  confequence  to  require  the  for- 
mality of  his  prefence  ;  and  before  he  aflented  to 
any,  he  ought  to  have  the  previous  examination  of 
their  propriety. 

In  reply  to  this  mefTage,  the  bills  were  fent  to 
him.  Of  thefe  fome  met  with  his  approbation,  and 
to  others  he  obje&ed.  The  Aifembly  again  entreat- 
ed him  to  repair  to  Williamfburgh,  in  order  to  pafs 
thofe  bills  he  approved  of;  alluring  him  in  the  moil 
iblernn  manner,  that  they  would  be  bound  for  the 
fafety  of  his  perfon ;  and  finally  requeuing,  that  if 
he  would  not  truft  himielf  among  them,  he  would 
fign  a  commifiion  to  pafs  them. 

The  Governor  Hill  remained  inflexible  in  his  re- 
fufal  to  meet  them  afhore,  infilling  that  his  appre- 
henfions  were  well  founded,  and  requeuing  in  his 
turn,  that  they  would  wait  upon  him  themfelves 
on  board,  there  to  prefent  the  bills  that  were  to  re- 
ceive his  alien  t,  * 

This  was  a  propofal  with  which  the  AlTembly 
would  by  no  means  comply.  It  terminated  at  once 
jail  further  public  intercourfe  between  the  Gover- 
nor and  that  body.  They  immediately  declared 
that  fuch  a  requisition  was  a  breach  of  their  privi- 
leges; and  that  from  what  had  parTed,  they  had 
fufficient  grounds  to  apprehend  that  finifler  deligns 
were  entertained  againlt  the  Colony,  They  advifed 
people  to  be  on  their  guard,  and  to  prepare  for  the 
common  defence  of  their  country  and  their  freedom, 
againft  the  attempts  that  probably  were  at  no  great 
diftance.  They  concluded  by  proteflations  of  a 
dutiful  attachment  to  the  Crown  and  people  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  their  readinefs  to  adhere  to 
them  upon  a  conftitutional  foundation. 

This  was  the  folemn  farewel  of  the  Colony  of 
Virginia  to  the  Britifh  nation.  It  clofed  the  ieffion 
of  the  lad  Affembly  that  was  held  under  the  aufpi- 
ccs  of  England,  of  which  it  was  the  moil  ancient 

{ettlement 
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fettlement  in  the  American  hemifphere,  the  foun- 
dation of  it  having  been  laid  by  the  famous  Sir* 
Walter  Raleigh,  near  two  centuries  before  this  final 
fcparation  from  its  mother  country. 

Having  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Governor's  autho- 
rity, they  proceeded  to  the  election  of  deputies,  who 
met  in  convention*  and  affumed  the  direction  of  the 
Province,  in  the  lame  manner  as  had  been  done  ia 
the  Province  of  Maflachufet.  After  the  example 
of  the  New  England  people,  the  Virginians  reiigned 
themfelves  with  the  moil  implicit  confidence  to  the 
management  of  their  new  governors. 

Their  firft  care  was  to  put  the  Province  in  a  pro- 
per ftate  of  defence.  They  raifed  a  coniiderable 
body  of  men,  and  appointed  funds  to  maintain  them, 
and  to  defray  other  public  charges.  They  pub- 
lifhed,  at  the  fame  time,  a  justification  of  the  rnea- 
fures  they  had  taken,  in  which  they  attributed  them 
to  the  neceffity  of  providing  for  the  immediate  pre- 
fervation  of  their  freedom,  their  property,  and  all 
that  was  valuable,  which  were  manifeftly  endanger- 
ed by  the  deiigns  that  had  unqueflionably  been 
formed  againft  the  juft  and  long  enjoyed  rights  of 
the  Colonies.  They  repeated  the  conclusions  of  the 
laft  AfTembly,  declaring  their  loyal  difpofition  to- 
wards Great  Britain ;  but  averting  in  the  flrongeft 
terms  their  determination  to  fupport  their  lawful- 
claims  againft  all  oppofers,  and  at  whatever  price  it 
might  coft  them. 

It  now  remained  for  Lord  Dunmorey  after  the 
deprivation  of  his  government,  to  confider  in  what 
manner  he  fhould  conduct  himlelf  towards  the  peo- 
ple who  had  caft  off  their  obedience.  Such  adhe- 
rents to  him  as  had  by  their  activity  made  the'm- 
felves  unpopular,  now  repaired  to  him  for  fafety. — • 
Many  of  the  flaves  too  deferted  over  to  him.  With 
thefe,  and  the  more  effectual  affift'ance  of  the  Britifh 

armed 
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armed  {hipping  on  the  coafl,  he  no\y  propofed  id 
keep  an  eye  upon  the  country,  and  to  be  in  readU 
nefs  to  lay  hold  of  any  feafonable  opportunity  of 
thwarting  the  defigns  of  the  malcontents.  The  in- 
terfeclion  of  Virginia  by  the  many  large  and  navi- 
gable rivers,  with  which  it  is  watered  every  where/ 
made  this  no  difficult  tafk  ;  as  by  means  of  thefe, 
its  principal  parts  lie  open  at  all  times  to  the  at- 
tempts of  a  keen  and  vigilant  enemy  that  is  mailer 
at  fea. 

With  fuch  view,  he  fitted  out  fome  veffels  of  fuf- 
ficient  force  to  alarm  the  inhabitants  near  the  Ihore^ 
but  not  equal  to  any  undertaking  of  confequcnce. 
The  truth  was,  that  he  was  obliged  to  extort  by- 
main  force  the  proviiicns  he  wanted,  as  they  refu- 
fed  to  fupply  him  with  any* 

The  Virginians  complained,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  he  often  landed  with  an  hoflile  intent,  fetting 
fire  to  houfes,  deflroying  plantations,  carrying  off 
the  Haves,  and  feizing  on  peribns  of  the  adverfe 
party.  This  compelled  them  to  {land  more  care- 
fully on  their  defence ;  and  produced  at  laft  conti- 
nual fcenes  of  rapine  and  devaluation  ;  wherein  lives 
were  loll,  and  mifchief  done  to  individuals,  without 
effecting  any  material  hurt  or  fervice  to  either  fide. 

cT>  *  * 

and  from  which  no  reputation  could  be  acquired  to 
thofe  who  conducted  them* 

By  degrees  matters  became  more  ferious.  De- 
tachments of  thofe  troops  levied  by  order  of  the 
Provincial  Meeting,  were  now  ordered  to  the  fhores 
of  the  rivers,  and  to  the  fea-coails,  which  rendered 
attempts  againil  the  different  fettlements  more  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous ;  and  occafioned,  of  courfe, 
more  blood  to  be  fpilt  in  them*  Enmity  was  now 
rifen  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  flridteil  watchful* 
nefs  was  employed  to  cut  off  all  means  of  fubfiftence 
from  the  fhipping.  They  could  obtain  none  any 
where  but  at  the  point  of  the  ivvord. 
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Thus  war,  without  any  formal  denunciation,  was 
tot  the  lefs  real ;  and  nothing  but  the  want  of  a 
more  coniiderable  force  prevented  it  from  being 
carried  on  with  more  vigour  and  effect. 

Having  however  colledted  from  feveral  quarters 
fome  companies  of  foldiers,  the  Governor  deter- 
mined upon  an  enterprize  of  importance.  This  was 
the  burning  of  Hampton,  a  town  with  a  good  har- 
bour. His  defign,  through  fome  means,  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  inhabitants,  who  made  what  pre- 
rations  they  could  to  obftruct  it,  by  finking  craft  in 
the  place  through  which  the  ihipping  muft  pals,  and 
oppoling  fuch  other  impediments  as  might  prevent 
a  landing ;  but  the  ihips  forced  their  way  through 
them,  and  proceeded  to  fire  upon  the  place  with 
great  fury.  A  body  of  rifle-men  now  came  oppor- 
tunely to  the  affiftance  of  the  town;  thefe  plied  the 
affailants  with  their  mufketry  from  the  ihore  fo  re- 
folutely,  and  with  fo  much  dexterity,  that  they  com- 
pelled them  to  retire  with  the  lofs  of  one  of  their 
veiTels. 

A  proclamation  was  now  publiflied  by  the  Go- 
vernor, fetting  forth,  that  as  the  civil  laws  were  no 
longer  of  force  for  the  prevention  of  rebellion,  and 
the  puniihment  of  traitors,  it  was  become  ncceffary 
to  fubilitute  martial  law  in  its  room,  for  the  fup- 
preilion  of  diforders  throughout  the  Colony.  All 
people  able  to  bear  arms  were  hereby  fummoned  to 
repair  to  the  King's  ftandard,  under  the  penalty  of 
being  reputed  rebels;  and  the  flaves,  and  fervants- 
of  perfons  under  this  defcription,  were  declared  free, 
on  condition  of  their  taking  up  arms  in  the  King's- 
fervice. 

This  proclamation  gave  univerfal  offence  to  all 
the  people  of  America.  As  every  Colony,  New 
England  only  excepted,  was  in  a  manner  overrun 
with  Negro  Haves,  the  letting  them  looie  upon  their 
was1  a  meafure  which  excited  abhorrence,* 

It 
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It  was  reprefented  as  a  determination,^  c.arryjreferit* 
tnent  beyond  thecomrnpn  bounds  of  humanity,  and 
the  rules  eftablifhed  among  civilized  nations.  It 
ivas  authorising  domeitic  murders  and  affaffinatfonsj 
and  encouraging  the  perpetration  of  all  manner  of 
barbarity.  It  involved  in  one  common  butchery 
the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  :  Negroes  could 
not  difcriminate  between  the  friends  and  foes  to  the 
Britiih  gdvernment;  and  might  be  led  by  their.  ig< 
norance,  or  prompted  by  the.  deiire  of  freedom, 
either  to  fufpect,  or  pretend  fufpicion  of  the  lo^lt^: 
of  their  mailers,  and  from  fuch  motives  would, for-* 
fake  or  rife  upon  them. 

It  was  no  lefs  reprobated  a$  impolitic  in  its  gene- 
fal  tendency.  It  removed  that  neceffary  barrier  of 
fear  and  implicit  obedience,  which  kept  the  blacks 
In  fuch  profound  fubrniflion  to  the  white  people.— 
By  fetting  them  at  large,  and  prompting  tftem  to 
face  the  whites  with  arms  in  their  hands,  it  taught 
them  ideas  of  equality,  and  placed  them  on  a  foot- 
ing with  thofewhom  they  had  beenufed  to  confide*  • 
as  their  fuperiors  in  the  very  order  of  nature. 

The  coniequences  of  fuch  an  emancipation  were  al- 
together equally  obvious  and  terrible*  It  led  to  hor- 
rors of  every  deieription.  Self  prefervation  would  na- 
turally .  fet  the  Coloniils  on  their  conflant  guard 
againft  plots  and  machinations  from  thofe  by  whom 
they  were  continually  furrounded  :  the  leaftfufpicio'n 
would  occafion  the  exercife  of  feverities;  thefe 
would  excite  refentments,  and  quickly  be  .followed 
by  defertions,  iufurrediions,  and  open  defiance  i 
all  confidence  would  vanifh  on  either  iide  J  down-* 
tight  enmity  and  violence  would  fucceed-;  and  no 
other  hope  of  fafety  would  remain  to  either  of  the 
parties,  than  in  the  utter  extermination  of  the  other. 

Such  was  the  light  in  which  the  Americans  re- 
prefented   this  proclamation ;  which  however  was  . 
attended  by  none  of  the  atrosious  eifejfts  that  had 

been 
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been  apprehended  ;  and  ferved  much  more  to  ex- 
afperate  than  to  caufe  them  any  effential  preju- 
dice. 

In  the  mean  time  Lord  Dunmore  was  at  Norfolk, 
a  place  of  which  the  inhabitants,  with  thofe  of  the 
adjacent  parts,  were  well  affected  to  his  caufe.  He 
was  joined  here  by  coniiderable  numbers,  and  he 
began  to  form  hopes  that  he  fhould  gradually  be  able 
to  raife  fuch  a  force,  as  fhould  enable  him  to  reftore 
the  authority  of  government  throughout  the  whole 
Province. 

••  But  the  ruling  powers  exerted  themfelves  with  fo 
much  diligence,  that  a  large  body  was  fpeedily  col- 
lected and  put  in  motion  againft  him.  On  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  this,  he  pofted  himfelf  at  a  place 
called  the  Great  Bridge,  on  the  road  to  Norfolk, 
through  which  they  were  neceffitated  to  pafs  in 
inarching  to  this  town.  Here  he  threw  up  fome 
works,  well  lined  with  cannon,  intending  to  make 
a  refolute  Hand  with  the  whole  force  he  could 
inuiler. 

But  this  was  very  inconfidcrable  :  he  had  no  more 
than  about  two  hundred  regulars ;  his  remaining 
ilrength  confided  of  an  undisciplined  affemblage  of 
white  and  black  people.  With  thele,  however,  he 
courageoufly  refolved  to  encounter  the  enemy,  who 
were  now  advanced  very  near  him,  and  had  alfo  caft 
up  an  intrenchment  within  the  reach  of  his  guns. 

After  obferving  each  others  motions  during  lorne 
days,  Lord  Dunmore  grew  impatient  of  inaction, 
and  formed  a  plan  to  iiorm  their  intrenchment. 
Captain  Fordyce,  an  officer  of  great  bravery,  com- 
manded on  this  occafion.  In  the  front  of  their 
works  lay  a  narrow  caufeway,  which  was  the  only 
avenue  to  them.  The  Captain,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  grenadiers,  advanced  upon  this  path  to 
their  intrenchments,  and  attacked  them  with  afto- 
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milling  refolution.  The  enemies  works  -were,  fa 
constructed,  that  while  he  was  attempting  their 
front,  his  own  flanks  were  expofed  to  a  ievere  fire* 
The  valour  of  this  gallant  officer,  and  of  the  brrve 
men  that  followed  him,  met  with  .unfurmountable 
obftacles  :  he  was  {lain  with  a  number  of  them. 
Such  was  the  obftiuacy  with  which  they  fought, 
and  the  danger  of  the  iVrvice  they  went  upon,  that 
not  one  individual  among  them  efcaped  without  a 
wound. 

They  made  good  their  retreat  under  the  guns  of 
their  own  works,  the  enemy  not  venturing  to  purfu 
them.  The  only  prifoners  made  were  fuch  as,  on  ac- 
count of  their  wounds,  were  unable  to  retire  irom 
fhe  field.  Thofe  among  them  who  were  natives  of 
Britain,  met  with  very  civil  ufage  from  the  Provin-? 
cials  ;  but  the  natives  of  America  experienced  great 
feverity  ;  and  were  treated  as  men  who  had  deferred 
theiv  own  colours,  and  fought  under  thofe  of  ap 
^nemy. 

After  this  repulfe,  the  encampment  at  the  Great 
Bridge  was  broke  up  ;  and  as  the  enemy  was  daily 
increafmg  in  number,  and  there  appeared  no  reaT 
fonable  hope  of  berng  able  to  refill  him,  Lord  Dun- 
more  withdrew  again  to  his  ihipping.  It  was  now 
equally  numerous,  and  crouded  with,  people  of  all 
(denominations,  who  were  his  adherents,  and  who 
had  fled  to  it  as  the  only  place  of  prqteftion  from 
the  refentment  pf  the  Prqvinqial  party* 

While  Lord  Dunmore  was  thus  exerting  himfelf 
on  the  cqafts  of  Virginia,  a  plan  was  forming*  to  inr 
vade  it,  together  with  the  other  fouthern/colonies, 
on  their  back  and  inland  parts*  The  people  in  thofe 
fettlements  were  confidered  as  ftrongly  attached  tp 
the  Englifh  government,  -and  it  was  expedled  that 
large  numbers  of  them  would  be  difpoied  to  take 
up  arms  in  its  fupport.  It  was  allb  fuppofed  that 
|bme  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

>l  thofe 
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thofc. parts,  might  be  brought  to  join  them.  AH 
this  would  form  a  force  fufficient  to  make  an  effec- 
tual impreffion  on  the  enemy,  and  to  open  a  parTage 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Colonies,  through  which 
they  might  make  an  irruption  into  any  Province 
they  chofe  particularly  to  attack. 

Virginia  was  the  Colony  chiefly  aimed  at  by  this 
fcheme.  The  projector  of  it  was  Mr.  Conelly,  a 
Pennfylvanian,  a  man  completely  qualified  for  its 
execution.  He  was  one  of  thofe  reliefs  and  daring 
individuals  that  feemed  born  for  the  tempefluous 
—  period  they  lived  in,  and  with  whom  America 
abounded  at  this  time, 

He  communicated  his  project  to  Lord  Dunmore, 
with  the  activity  and  reiblutenefs  of  whofe  temper 
it  perfectly  correfponded.  It  met  accordingly  with 
his  entire  approbation ;  and  Mr.  Conelly  fet  out  im* 
mediately  to  carry  it  forwards  with  all  poflible  ex- 
pedition. Through  a  multiplicity  of  obftacles  he 
reached  the  back  fettlements,  and  there  found 
'means  to  negotiate  xvith  great  fecrecy,  a  treaty  with 
the  Indians  fituated  on  the  Ohio,  and  to  bring  over 
to  his  deiign  the  people  in  thofe  remote  diftricts. 
On  his  returning  to  Lord  Dunmore  with  the  intel- 
ligence of  his  fuccefs,  he  was  diipatched  to  Boflon 
with  proper  recommendations.  Here  he  was  com/- 
miffioned  by  General  Gage  to  act  in  this  buiinefs  as 
Colonel  and  Commander,  with  prornifes  of  -being 
thoroughly  fupported. 

By  this  plan  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Britiih  forces 
at  Detroit,  and  the  forts  in  its  vicinity,  with  thofe 
that  were  ilationed  in  others  of  thole  diflant  fettle- 
ments, ihould  each  furnifh  as  many  men  as  could 
poffibly  be  fpared.  With  thefe,  which  would  alto- 
gether form  a  confiderable  body,  the  Colonel  was  to 
proceed  as^early  the  next  fpring  as  practicable,  to 
Pitiburghj  where  he  was  to  eftabiifhhis  head  quar- 
>vbood  Dd  a  ters, 
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ters,  till  the  difaffected  party  there  was  entirely  fwp- 
preffed,  and  the  friends  of  government  collected 
to  a  fufficient  number  to  form  them  into  regiments. 
From  Pitfburgh  he  was  to  crofs  the  Allegany  Moun- 
tains, and  penetrate  into  Virginia.  Here,  after 
leaving  fort  Cumberland  ftrongly  garrifoned,  he  was 
to  fall  down  the  river  Potomack,  and  feize  upon 
Alexandria,  where  it  was  concerted  that  Lord  Dun- 
more  fhould  meet  him  with  the  fleet  under  his  com- 
mand, and  all  the  force  he  could  gather.  Alexan- 
dria was  then  to  be  ftrongly  fortified,  and  made  a 
place  of  arms,  and  the  centre  of  their  operations, 
By  theie  means  the  friends  of  government  would  be 
able  to  declare  themfelves  without  reflraint,  and 
to  form  a  general  junction  with  facility  ;  and  what 
was  of  more  importance  than  all  the  reft,  the  com- 
munication between  the  northern  and  fouthern  Co- 
lonies would  be  effectually  cut  off. 

Such  was  the  vaft  and  comprehenfive  plan  pro- 
jected by  Mr.  Conelly.  He  had  made  a  confider- 
^able  progrefs  on  his  journey  towards  Detroit ;  and 
was  now  on  the  back  frontiers  of  Maryland,  and 
had  feemingly  efcaped  the  principal  dangers,  when 
he  was  unluckily  discovered  by  one  of  thofe  unex- 
pected accidents  that  ib  often  baffle  the  bed  concert- 
ed defigns, 

A  tradefman  with  xvhom  he  was  acquainted  and 
had  dealt,  met  him  on  the  road,  and  directly  gave 
information  to  the  nearer!  committee  :  he  was  im- 
mediately feifced  'upon  fufpicion,  and  his  papers  dif- 
covered  the  whole  defigri.  They  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Congrefs,  and  the  Colonel  was  thrown 
into  prifon.  us 

In  this  manner  was  fruftrated  a  fcheme  equally 
'•bold  and  judicionfly  arranged,  and  which  was  now 
almoft  on  the  point  of  execution.     It  is  not  irnpro- 
t>able  that  h-ad  h^  not  been  thus  arrefted  in  the,  mid- 
dle 
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die  of  his  career,  Colonel  Conelly,  from  the  acute* 
iiefs  and  activity  of  his  character,  would  have  con- 
dueled  the  operations  with  which  he  was  entrufted, 
with  equal  fkill  and  expedition  ;  and  would  have 
proved  one  of  the  inoft  dangerous  enemies  whom 
the  Congrefs  would  have  had  to  encounter. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  retreat  of  Lord  Dunmore 
from  Norfolk,  left  that  place  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Provincials.  The  loyalifts  had  been  rather 
fevere  upon  their  adverfaries  during  their  poffeflion 
of  thofe  parts  :  this  feverity  was  now  retorted  upon 
them ;  and  all  thofe  who  had  remained  on  Ihore  ex- 
perienced much  ill  treatment,  and  many  mortifica- 
tions. 

The  condition  of  thofe  who  had  fled  for  fhelter 
on  board  the  ihipping  was  not  lefs  diilrefsful ;  as 
they  were  cut  off  from  all  communication  aihorej 
they  were  deftitute  of  means  to  provide  themfelves 
with  necelTaries,  and  were  reduced  to  the  mod 
dreadful  extremities.  In  fuch  a  fituation,  the  calls 
of  nature  rendered  them  defperate,  and  they  ne- 
'glecled  no  opportunity  of  venturing  to  land  in  every 
place  where  they  expected  to  find  provifions.  This 
occafioned  perpetual  Ikirmiihes  between  them  and 
the  Provincial  troops  that  lay  in  wait  to  intercept 
them. 

During  thefe  tranfact  ions,a  man  of  war  of  fome  force 
•Arrived  in  Norfolk  harbour.  It  was  now  refolved  to 
infill  upon  their  permitting  the  fleet  to  be  furnifhe4 
\vith  necefTaries,and  that  they  ihould  defiil  from  an- 
noying the  Ihipping  with  their  mufketry,  which  only 
tended  to  the  destroying  of  men  without  necefiity, 
and  could  hardly  be  viewed  in  any  light  but  that  of 
abfolute  "murder. 

The  fad:  was,  that  the  American  foldiery,  chiefly 
fconipofed  of  rifle-men,  ftationing  themfelves  in  the 
houics,  and  upon  the  wharfs  oppofite  to  the  Ihip- 
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ping,Ltobk  every  opportunity  of  firing  at  the 
j>le  oh  board,  and  deitfoyed  ibme  of  them  daily. 

'  The  requifitiou  made  by  the  Governor  was  ao 
ebmpamad  with  a  menace  to  fire  upon  that  part  of 
the  town 'from  which  the  annoyance  came,  in  cafe 
they  refufed  to  'cornf>ty.  But  their  ariiwer  was  a  per- 
emptory denial  of  both  his  demands;  In  confe- 
quenee  of  this,  notice  was  given  to  the  inhabitants 
of  what  was  intended,  that  they  might  previoufly 
remove  themfelves  out  of  danger ;  and  after  allow- 
ing them  a  due  fpace  of  time  for  that  purpofe,  that, 
fide  of  the  town  was  cannonaded  which  lay  neareft 
the  water,  and  a  party  of  failors  and  marines  was 
landed,  the  more  efFedlually  to  fet  fire  to  the  houfes 
in  that  quarter.  'A 

Jt  was  not  the  intention  of  Lord  Dumnore  to  ex* 
tend  the  deftru&ion  any  further.  The  Provincials, 
it  has  beeft  faid,  completed  it,  by  fetting  fire  to 
thofe  parts  that  lay  at  a  diitance  from  the  water- 
fkle,  and  which,-  2$  the  wind  was  favourable  to 
tKem,  would  from  their  ikuation  have  efcaped  the 
conflagration.  It  has  even  been  pofitively  aflerted, 
that  almoft  at  the  very  nat>merjt  the  houfes  near  the 
ihore  were  fet  on  fire^  the  flames  were  alfo  perceived 
m  feveral  parts  that -were  fartheft  from  rfrem,  and 
that  they  were  burnt  by  th?e  direction  of  the  Virgi- 
nian Congrefs  itfelf,  in  order  to  put  an  end  at  once 
to  all  hopes  in*  the  loyalifts  of  receiving  any  aid  from 
that  place. 

In  this  unfortunate  manner  was  deftroyed  one  of 
the  fin  eft  towns  hi  Virginia,  ami  the  firil  for  commerce 
and  opulence.  The  computation  of  the  damage 
done  on  this  occaiion,  amminted  to  between  threa 
and  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds ^  Before  this 
difafter,  its  condition  was  fo  flourifhing,  that  the 
annual  rents  of  the  houfes  exceeded  ten  thoufand 
pounds*  • 

s». 
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So  great  became  now  the  inveteracy  to  the  loyal* 
ifts,  that  in  order  to  deprive,  them  of  all  means  of 
fuftenance,  rife- plantations  of  which  the  fituation 
expofed  them  to  iucurfions  from  the  Ihipping,  were 
totally  deilroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  compelled  to 
remove  up  the  country  v^ith  their  cattle,  and  all  the 
eJGFefts  they  could  carry  off, 
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TraHfdftions  in   North   and  South  Carolina,   and  in 
•  MaJJacbuftt. 

• 

1775- 

; 

WHILE  Virginia  was  fuffering  in  this  cruel 
manner  from  inteiline  diffentions,  its  neigh- 
bours, the  Carolinas,  were  much  in  the  fame  dif- 
tracted  ftate.  In  North  Carolina,  Governor  Mar- 
tin, a  gentleman  of  great  vigour  and  activity,  was 
involved  in  perpetual  contefts  with  the  various  com- 
mittees and  aflbciations  it  had  formed,  and  efpe- 
cially  with  the  Provincial  Congrefs.  He  wasaccu- 
fed  of  having,  like  Lord  Dunmore,  endeavoured  to 
excite  a  rebellion  among  the  negroes;  and  upon 
that,  .and  other  charges,  he  was  declared  a  public 
cneniy  to  the  Colonies,  and  to  that  particularly  of 
which,  as  Governor,  he  ought  to  have  had  the  in- 
tereft  moft  at  heart ;  and  all  perfons  were,  in  con- 
fequence,  interdicted  from  any  communication  with 
him. 

He  replied  to  this  declaration  by  a  bold  and  fpi- 
ritcd  proclamation  ;  wherein  he  cleared  himfelf  of 
malevolence  to  the  Province,  and  juftified  his  con- 
duct by  a  variety  of  reafons  ;  animadverting  at  the 
iarne  time  with  the  utmoil  freedom  and  pointednefs, 
upon  all  their  proceedings,  .and  .reprobating  them 
as  inimical. to  peace,  and  repugnant  to  the  duty  and 
obedience  which  they  pwcd  to  Great  Britain,  and 
tending  manifeflly  to  breed  ill  blood,  and  kindle 
fedition  and  rebellion. 

The  wrath  and  refc.nt merit  of  the  Provincial  Con* 
grcfs  was  provoked  to  fuch  a  pitch  by  this  procla- 
mutjon,  that  they  voted  it  a  libel  of  the  moft  inju- 
rious. 
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tious  and  defamatory  nature;  loaded  it  with  every 
opprobrious  epithet  they  could  devife,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  publicly  burned  by  the  common  execu- 
tioner, 

Notwithftanding  the  violence  and  enmity  of  the 
Congrefs,  the  Governor  entertained  a  full  expecta- 
tion of  being  able  to  defeat  their  defigns.  He  ftrong- 
ly  relied  on  the  loyalty  of  thole  who  were  fettled  in 
the  interior  parts  of  the  Province,  and  fuch  as  had 
lately  emigrated'  from  Scotland,  who  were  chiefly 
Highlanders^  a  brave  and  hardy  race  of  men.— - 
With  thefe  he  doubted  not  to  form  a  numerous  bo- 
dy of  firm  and  determined  adherents,  to  whom  the 
Congrefs  woukLnot  find  it  in  their  power  to  pppofe 
an  equal  force. 

While  arrangements  were  forming  to  bring  them 
together,  he  though  it  prudent,  for  his  own  per- 
fonal  fecurity,  to  fortify  his  refidence  at  Newbern; 
in  order  to  prevent  a  iurprize  from  people,  whole 
inveteracy  he  was  apprehend ve  might  prompt  them 
to  offer  him  fome  inlult.  His  intention  was  to  re- 
pknim  it  with  warlike  ftores,  and  to  ftrengthen  it 
ib  well,,  as  to  fet  all  attempts  againft  him  at  defi- 
ance. He  had  partly  executed  his  defign,  when>- 
on  the  moving  in  of  fome  guns,  a  fufpicion  of  it 
arofe,  followed  immediately  by  an  iniurredtion, 
which  appeared  fo  dangerous,  that  he  found  it  moft 
advifable  inftantly  to  withdraw,  and  Ihelter  himlelf 
on  board  an  armed  veffeL 

The  populace  ruihed  into  his  houfe  in  fearch  of 
what  they  fufpedted,  and  difcovered  accordingly 
gunpowder  and  ball,  with  other  military  {tores, 
concealed  under-ground^  in  the  garden.  This  con- 
firmed the  furmiies  that  had  been  fpread  concern- 
ing his  hoftile  intentions,  and  he  was  now  regarded 
as  a  man  with  whom  it  was  no  longer  necelFary,  or 
proper,  to  k^e-pany  meafures. 
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In  the  mean  time,  fimilar  methods  of  proceeding 
were"  adopted  throughout  this  Province  as  in  the 
Other  Colonies.  An  upper  council^  and  committees 
of  fafety,  were  nominated,  and  every  other  regula* 
tion  made  that  was  judged  requiiite  for  good  order 
atid  government.  They  provided  in  the  fame  man-, 
ner  for  the  public  defence,  by  calling  out  the  mi- 
litia, and  raifing  additional  forces.  They  adted, 
in  Ihort,  with  the  fame  fpirit  and  determination  as 
their  neighbours.  They  framed  a  public  addrefs  to 
all  the  fubje&s  of  the  Britiih  empire,  in  the  fame 
iiile  as  thole  that  have  already  been  mentioned,  de- 
claring their  readincfs  to  be  reconciled  upon  confti* 
tutional  terms,  and  their  refolution  to  admit  of  no 
other. 

In  South  Carolina  the  like  difturbances  prevailed. 
The  people  charged  their  Governor,  Lord  William 
Campbell,  who  had  oppofed  their  proceedings  with 
great  fpirit  and  perfeverance,  with  having  treated 
\vith  the  Indians  for-  their  affiftance  againft  them? 
and  /i-iduced  the  inhabitants-  of  the  back-fettlements 
to  attack  their  countrymen.  The  commotions 
raifed  upon  this  occafion  were  fo  violent,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  retreat  on  board  a  man  of  war. 

After  his  departure,  they  took  the  government 
into  their  own  hand's  ;  and,  in  order  to  obviate  any 
danger  that  might  arife  from  the  negotiations  that 
had^been  carried  on  with  the  back  fettlers,  they  de- 
jputed  Mr.  Drayton  to  confer  ^kh  therti^  a  gentle- 
man 'famous  for  his  oppofrtion  to  the  Bi-itifh  govern- 
ment, and  at  that  time  the  moil  popular  man  in  the 
Province,  He  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  couff- 
try  at  the  head  of  a  coniiderable  body  of  men.  An 
agreement  was  accordingly  entered  into  between 
both  parties  ;  iri-wMeh  all  differences  were  fettled 
to  their  mutual  fatisfadlion  ;  the  back-fettkrs  bind- 
ing themfelves  to  a  pe«e<sable  demeanour,  and  it!  na 
-Ikape  tooppofetheirieafiHes  that  flvouldbe  adopted' 

by 
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by  the  Provincial  meeting,  nor  ta  afford  any  aftift- 
ance  to  the  Britifh  military.  In  other  refpedts  they 
were  left  at  freedom  to  aft  as  they  deemed  it  molt 
expedient  for  their  own  welfare.  They  were  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  perfectly  neutral  in  the  prek-nt 
quarrel  between  Great  Britain  and  the  .Colonies,  ami 
.were, by  no  means  to  be  fubjedt  to  any  detriment  for 
lefufing  to  efpoufe  their  caufe. 

Having  delivered  themfelves  from  all  apprehen- 
iions  on  that  quarter,  their  next  buiinefs  was  to  fet- 
tle a  form  of  government.  They  appointed  a  coun- 
cil of  iafety  to  confift  of  thirteen  members,  who 
were  to  be  affifted  in  cafes  of  difficulty  and  impor- 
tance, by  a  committee  of  one  hundred.  Hearings, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  preparations  were  making  in 
England,  which  were  particularly  levelled  at  this 
Colony,  they  negledted  no  means  to  put  it  in  a  pol- 
lute- of  defence,  by  railing  forces,  diligently  train- 
ing them,  and  efpecially  by  fortifying  Charles  Towa 
in  the  ilrongell  manner  they  were  able. 

During  thefe  tranfadtions  in  the  fouth  of  the  Con* 
tinent,  the  military  operations  in  the  .  north  Hill 
continued,  though  not  with  the  fame  vigour  as  at 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign.  .  The  Britrfh 
troops  in  Bofton  were  too  much  .diminifhed,  and 
.weakened,  through  ficknefs  and  fatigue,  to  under- 
take any  hazardous  attempt;  and  the  Provincials 
thought,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  did  enough 
in-keeping  them  clofe  confined  in  that  town. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  General  Gage  re* 
iigned  the  command  of  the  Britifh  forces  to  General 
Howe,  and  took  his  departure  for  England.  The  new 
commander  in  chief  had  innumerable  difficulties  to 
contend  with.  The  number  of  mal-contents  among 
the  inhabitants  was  very  great ;  and  they  made  U 
their  continual  buflhefs  to  convey  the  fpeedieft'intel^ 
ligence  of  all  that  was  tranfacted  in  the -townytotheif 
friends  without*  This?  .from  the  fituation  and  ex- 

teniivenefs 
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tenfivenefs  of  the  place,  and  othercrfeum{lince$i,-lt 
was  impoffible  to*  prevent^  'A  Scarcity  of  freih  pro* 
vifions  itiil  continued,  which  was  '-diftreffingly  tele 
by  the  garrifon,  the  fick  efpecially,  who  were  very- 
numerous.  The  rooted  antipathy  of  the  generality 
of  the  natives,  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  difcri- 
minate  between  the  well  and  the  ill-affe&ed,  and 
prevented  any  dependence  being  placed  on  either* 
Thus  the  prudence  and  fagaeity  of  the  commander 
in  chief  was  feconded  by  none  of  thofe  helps,  that 
would  in  his  cafe  have  proved  moil  ufeful  and  effi- 
cacious. He  could  truft  thoroughly  none  but  his 
own  people,  in  thofe  exigencies  that  required  moft 
information  and  advice. 

s  In  order  to  obviate,  as  affe&ually  as  it  lay  in  his 
power,  the  dangers  arifing'from  this  perpetual  com- 
munication, and  to  prevent  as  much  as  poffible  the 
-facility  with  which- it  had  been  carried  on  hitherto> 
.a  proclamation  was  iifuecl,  by  which  the  inhabitants 
were  forbidden  to  quit  the  town  without  permiffion, 
on  pain  of  fullering  military  execution  if  difcovered 
and  feized,  and  to  be  arraigned  as  guilty  of  trea- 
ion  if  they  ihould  effect  their  efcape,  and  to  forfeit 
their  effects.  .  Such  as  obtained  a  licenfe  to  depart > 
.were  prohibited,  under  heavy  penalties,  from  tak- 
ing with  them  above  a  certain  quantity  of  money* 
.An  afibciation  was  alfo  directed  to  be  formed,  by 
jivhich:  thofe  who  .remained  in  the  town,  were  bound 
to  adt  in  its  defence  :  fuch  of  them  as  were  thought 
proper  to  be  lelc&ed  for  that  purpofe,  were  to  be 
divided  into  companies,  and  properly  armed  and 
difcipltned  ;  the  mhers  were  to  contribute  a  fum 
of  money  in  lieu  of  their  perlbnal  fcrvice. 

It  had  been  hoped  by  fome  friends  to  govern- 
jnent,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which 
the  Provincial  foldicrs  were  inlifled,  the  majority 
^voul^l  return  to  their  homes,  after  fo  long,  and  un- 
an  abiencc.  /ilie  term  was  now  approaching, 

and 
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*nd  the  Congrefs  itfclf  was  not- without  its  fears 
upon  this  account.  For  the  preventing  of  an  event, 
that  would  have  been  fo  prejudicial  to  their  caufe, 
they  deputed  a  committee  of  their  moft  popular  and 
refpedled  members,  to  co-operate  with  General 
Wafliington -.in  keeping  the  continental  army  from 
disbanding.  In  this  they  fucceeded  to  their  fulleft 
expectations.  The  -whole  army  rerinlifted  for  the 
term  of  a  twelvemonth. 

That  object  which  the  Colonies  found  it  moft 
difficult  to  compafs  in  their  military  exertions,  was 
the  procuring  a  fumciency  of  gunpowder.  The 
want  of  it  prevented  the  execution  and  the  attempt 
of  many  a  delign.  They  had  been  uncommonly 
induilrious  in  the  preparation  of  the  feveral  ingre^ 
dients  of  which  this  manufacture  is  competed;  but 
time  only  could  bring  this  refource  to  that  Hate  of 
abundance  which  was  at  prefent  fo  much  needed. 
Mean  while  their  chief  fnpplies  were  from  abroad  ; 
but  they  came  in  very  flowly,  and  amidit  a  multi- 
tude of  obitacles.  The  communication  with  thofe 
European  countries  from  whence  it  was  to  be  hadf 
was  intercepted,  and  the  navigation  of  their  own 
Shipping  was  fo  diligently  traced,  and  fo  clofely 
watched,  that  the  importation  of  this  indifpenlible 
neceflary,  was  attended  with  every  kind  of  difficulty 
and  diicouragemcnt. 

As  a  proof  to  what  extremities  they  were  reduced 
from  the  fcantinefs  of  gunpowder,  fome  of  their 
own  officers,  it  has  been  laid,  acknowledged j  that 
while  they  lay  before  Botlon,.  they  were  at  one  time 
£o  .fliort,  that  had  they  been  attacked,  they  mud 
immediately  have  fled,  and  difembodied  themfclves, 
At  Bunker's  Hill  and  Lexington,  many  had  ex- 
pended their  whole  ik>ck  before  the  bufmcls  was 
over,  . . 

To  remedy  fo  efTe.mial  a  deficiency,  no  efforts  were 
fjwed,  and  no  expecjiem$:lvft. untried,  Xliafwiftoft 

failing 
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failing  veffels  were  difpatched  toahe  coaft  of  Guinea, 
in  Africa,  where -t hey  -purchased  all  the  powder 
•  that-  was  to  be  ibid  among-  the  European  fhipping 
that  was  trading  along  the  ihores  of  that  extenfive 
fcountry  :  they  bought  it  under  pretence  of  making 
up  their  own  arTortments  of  articles  for  the  trade  of 
that  country;  and  they  went  away  unfufpe&ed, 
Another  iupply  was  brought  from  the  ifland  of  Ber^ 
muda,  where  the  crew  of  a  veffel,  lent  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  landed  in  the  night,  and  plundered  the  maga- 
zine, that  lay  at  fome  diitance  from  the  town,  of 
all  the  powder  it  contained. 

In  default  of  action  between  the  regulars  and  the 
Provincials  at  Bofton,  a  predatory  war  was  now  car- 
ried on  along  the  coaft  of  New  England,  which  re- 
fembled,  in  fome  meafure,  that  which  the  people 
of  Virginia  were  experiencing  upon  their  own  Ihores, 
and  arofe  alfo  from  fimilar  motives,  the  necefiity  of 
procuring  frefh  provifions.  As  the  inhabitants 
were  no  lefs  refractory  and  violent  in  their  conduct, 
and  exercifed  all  the  refinance  they  were  able,  the 
coniequence  was,  that  they  were  treated  occaiion- 
ally  with  equal  feverity. 

Among  other  places  that  fuffered  in.  the  courfe  of 
thefe  hoiiilities,  was  the  town  of  Falmouth,  iituated 
in  Caico  Bay,  in  the  Province  of  Main,  which  id 
the  name  given  to  the  northern  parts  of  MafTa- 
chufet,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Colony  of 
New  "Hampihire,  It  was  a  commercial  thriving 
place,  .confifting  of  about  five  hundred  houfes.  Its 
harbour  was  particularly  commodious  for  its  proxi- 
mity to  thofe  parts  of  the  country,  where  ihip  tim- 
ber was  plenty  ;  and  it  was  here  the  Shipping  from 
England  took  in  yearly  a  large  quantity  of  mails, 
eipecially  for  the  navy.  A  veilel  was  lying  here  at 
this  time  for  that  very  purpofe  :  a  difference  un- 
happily arofe  about  the  loading  of  her,  which  oc- 
a  .violent  difturbance*  It  proceeded  to  filch 

length, 
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length,  that  in  refentment  for  the  peoples  beha- 
viour, a  refolution  was  taken  to  xieltroy  the  town, 
which  was  effected  accordingly,  after  notice  hod" 
been  given  to  the  inhabitants  to  remove  with  what 
effects  they  could  carry  off. 

The  deftrucHon  of  Falmouth  was  grievoufly  re* 
fented  by  the  Provincials.  The.  .Congrefs  of  Mafia- 
chuiet,  which  was  then  fittiffg4t  Watertown,  de* 
termined  immediately  to  take  every  pofftble  meafure 
for  the  protedion  of  their  coaft,  and  with  that  in- 
tent palled  an  act  for  granting  letters  of  marque  and 
reprifal,  and  ereded"  Courts  of  Admiralty  for  the. 
trial  and  adjudication  of  all  Britiih  prizes. brought* 
into  their  harbours. 

To  qualify,  in  fome  refpedt,  fo  daring  a  meafure, 
they  declared  at  the  fame  time,  that  their  fole  in- 
tention was  to  guard  their  fea  coaft  s  from  violence 
and  depredation,  and  to  fecure  the  navigation  of 
their  own  veffels  :  to  this  end  thofe  fhip.s  only  vyer<? 
liable  to  be  captured,  that  brought  fupplies  to  the 
forces  that  were  acting  againft  them.  , 

While  hoftilities  were  thus  carried  on  by  land, 
and  preparations  were  making  to  extend  them  to  the 
fea,  numbers  of  individuals  in  America  were  zea^ 
louily  ilriving,  by  means  of  their  connections  in 
England,  to  avert  the  confequences  that  muft.  ine- 
vitably enfue  from  a  continuation  of  the. unnatural 
war  entered  into  by  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies. 
They  reprefented  the  evident  danger  of  adding  frefh 
paufes  of  irritation  to  a  people  who  were  already 
fufficiently  exafperated.  Their  affedtions,  though  of 
long  {landing  in  favour  of  a  country,  from  which 
they  originated,  were  now  almpft  broken,  and  hung, 
on  fo  ilender,  a  thread,  "that  little  was  wanting  to/ 
difconnecl:  them  from  England  for  ever.  No  time,, 
was  to  be  loft  in  healing  the  wound,  while  it  might 
yet  be  clofed ;  but  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon 
4iftant  hopes  ;  the  quarrel  was  not  of  a  nature  tp 
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be  made  up  whenever  Britain  Ihould  think  proper* 
The  feafon  for  action  was  beginning  to  draw  to* 
\vards  an  end  ;  the  Americans  would  employ  that 
leifure  in  pondering  upon  the  future,  and  refle&ing 
on  the  pad  :  the  events  of  the  prefent  campaign  had 
been  rather  favourable  to  them  ;  and  the  profpedt  of 
the  increafing  enmity  of  Britain,  from  its  vail  prepa- 
rations again  it  themy  might,  in  all  likelihood,  drive 
them  into  meafures,  which,  if  once  adopted,  would 
fet  reconciliation  at  a  woeful  diftance. 

They  flill,  however,  difclaimed  all  ideas  of  that 
tendency  :  they  unanimoufly  protefled  that  they 
took  up  arms  with  no  other  intent,  than  to  main- 
tain their  rights,  and  to  obtain  a  redrefs  of  griev- 
ances :  they  looked  no  further  at  prefent :  a  fepa- 
ration  from  the  parent  ftate  was  an  object  foreign 
to  their  wiflies ;  but  if  the  difpute  flill  lafted,  who 
could  tell  how  it  would  terminate  ?  If  bloodlhed  con- 
tinued much  longer,  habitual  enmity  would  oblite- 
rate all  former  friendmip,  and  become  at  laft  fami- 
liar to  their  feelings. 

Such  was  the  matter  of  the  epiflolary  reprefen- 
tations  that  were  continually  arriving  from  Ame- 
rica; but  whatever  impreffion  they  might  make 
upon  thofe  to  whom  they  were  addrefied,  they  pro- 
duced no  effect  with  thofe  perfons  whole  influence 
would  have  been  Serviceable  in  promoting  the  ends 
for  which  they  were  written. 

.  -In  the  midilof  thofe  violent  fcenes  that  were  act- 
ing in  America,  remonflrances  of  this  kind  were  not 
imfrequent  even  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  army  itfelf. 
The  pt/rlbn  who  chiefly  excited  the  attention  of  the 
public  on  this  account,  was  General  Lee,  whofe 
lettters  to  Lord  Percy  and  General  Burgoyne,  were 
Originals  in  their  kind,  and  fully  exhibited  the  pe- 
culiar difpofition  of  that  celebrated  officer. 

While  thefe  conciliatory  attempts  were  made  on 
the  one  hand,  :i  curcumiiance  that  much  contribut- 
ed 
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fcdon  the  other  to  embitter  and  alienate  the  minds 

of  both  parties  in  America,  was  the  acrimonious 
ftile  of  their  public  correfpondence.  As  the  letters 
that  palled  between  them  were  often  occafioned  by 
erroneous  reports,  and  miftated  facts,  they  were  of 
courfe  didtated  fometimes  by  the  keener!  anger  and 
refentment,  and  produced  the  like  emotions  in  thofe 
to  whom  they  were  directed* 

The  rancour  that  always  accompanies  a  civil  war, 
rendered  individuals  on  both  fides  extremely  impati- 
ent at  any  deviation  from  the  friendly  treatment, 
to  which,  by  habits  of  long  intimacy,  they  were 
reciprocally  accuflomed.  Every  proof  of  enmi- 
ty, however  flight,  flili  was  heavily  felt,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  thofe  who  were  once  friends  and 
aflbciates.  From  motives  of  this  kind,  the  par 
ties  who  complained  of  being  aggrieved,  were  apt, 
in,  the  bitternefs  of  their  impatience,  and  invete- 
racy, frequently  to  aggravate  the  caufes  of.  their 
complaints  :  this  of  courfe  inflamed  the  minds  of 
thofe  who  were  interefted  in  protecting  them  from  ill 
ufage,  and  engaged  them  to  efpoufe  their  defence 
with  all  the  warmth  of  indignation* 

A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  nature  happened  at 
Bofton,  while  inverted  by  the  Provincial  army,  and 
produced  thofe  memorable  letters  between  the  re- 
fpedtive  commanders,  of  which  fo  much  notice  was 
taken  at  the  time,  and  which  created  fuch  a  diver- 
fity  of  opinions  concerning  their  merits  and  pro- 
priety. 

That  with  which  General  Wafhington  clofed  his 
correfpondence  with  General  Gage,  was  conceived 
in  terms  of  peculiar  fpiritedneis  and  energy,  and 
drew  a  ftrong  picture  of  his  character  and  princi- 
ples, as  well  as  of  thofe  that  animated  his  country* 
men  at  that  time. 

"  Whether,"  faid  he,  "  Britifh  or  American 
mercy,  fortitude,  and  patience,  are  moft  pre-emU 
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ncnt— whether  our  victorious  citizens,  whom  the 
hand  of  tyranny  has  forced  into  arms  to  defend  their 
property  and  freedom,  or  the  mercenary  inftru- 
ments  ot  lawlels  domination,  avarice,  and  revenge, 
beil  dcferve  the  appellation  of  rebels,  and  the  pu- 
niihment  of  that  cord,  which  your  affected  clemency 
has  for  bom  to  inflict — whether  the  authority  under 
which  I  aft  is  ufurped,  or  founded  upon  the  genu- 
ine principles  of  liberty,  fuch  confiderations  are  al- 
together foreign  to  the  fubjedt  of  our  correfpond- 
ence.  I  purpoiely  avoid  all  politkal  difquifition  ; 
nor  fhali  I  avail  myfelf  of  thofe  advantages  which 
the  facred  caufe  of  my  country,  of  liberty,  and 
human  nature,  give  me  over  you  -T  much  lefs  ihall 
I  Hoop  to  retort  any  inve&ive." 

After  juilifying  the  Provincials-,  from  the  cruel 
treatment  of  the  prifoners,  imputed  to  them, 
"  you  advife  me,"  laid  he*,  "  to  give  free  opera- 
tion to  truth,  to  punifli  mifreprefentation  and  falf- 
hood.  If  experience  {lamps  value  upon  eounfel, 
your's  mu.ft  have  a  weight  which  few  can  claim  :. 
you  beft  can  tell  how  far  the  convuliions  which  have 
brought  fuch  ruin  on  both  countries,  and  fhaken 
the  mighty  empire  of  Britain  to  its  foundation,  may 
be  traced  to  tliefe  malignant  caufes. 

"  You  af&cl:,  Sir,  to  defpife  all  rank  not  de- 
rived from  the  fame  fource  with  your  own^  I  can- 
not conceive  one  more  honourable  than  that  which 
flows  from  the  uncorrupted  choice  of  a  brave  and 
free  people,  the  pureil  fource  and  original  foun- 
tain of  all  power.  Far  from  making  it  a  plea  for 
cruelty,  a  mind  of  true  magnanimity,  and  enlarged 
ideas,  would  comprehend  and  refpeft  it/' 

Such  were  the  principal  parts  of  this  celebrated 
letter,  which  was  by  the  Americans  reprefented  as 
the  completed  model  of  the  ftile  becoming  his  fta- 
tion,  and  the  occasion  to  which  it  was  adapted,  and 
it  the  fame  time  commended  in  every  part  of 

Europe 
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Europe  where  it  was  read,  arid  even  in  England  it- 
felf,  as  the  only  anfwer  he  could  make  in  his  prefent 
circumftances. 

In  this  letter  General  Wafhingten  boafied,  not 
unjuftly,  that  far  from  being  obliged  to  compel,  or 
to  requeit  the  affirmance  of  any  of  his  countrymen, 
he  was  rather  embarravled  with  the  numbers  who 
crouded  to  his  camp,  frdm  the  fole  impulfe  of  love 
to  their  country. 

Certain  it  is,  that  without  adverting  to  the  recti* 
tude  or  erroneoufnefs  of  their  notions>  the  Ameri- 
cans were  at  this  period  animated  with  the  fulleft 
perfuafion  that  they  were  acting  the  part  <*f  true 
patriots,  and  combating  for  thofe  objects  which  are 
held  facred  and  inviolable  in  all  countries. 

It  is  no  lefs  true,  that  they  were  countenanced 
and  upheld  in  this  perfuafion  by  all  the  European 
world.  Compoiitions  of  every  kind  were  publiihed 
in  their  favour ;  their  caufe  was  maintained  by  a , 
number  of  works  in  profe,  and  poems  were  written 
in  praife  of  their  valour  and  fuccefles.  The  French, 
as  already  obferved,  were  n6t  only  the  foremoft  of 
any  people  in  their  fecret  encouragement,  and  open 
applaufe  and  vindication  of  the  Americans,  but  loft 
no  opportunity  of  exercifiug  their  natural  vivacity, 
upon  this  fubject  in  a  variety  of  ways.  They  cele- 
brated every  fortunate  event  that  befel  the  Provin- 
cials, not  only  in  odes  and  epic  itrains,  but  in  a 
multiplicity  of  fongs,  epigrams,  and  flanzas,  and 
other  productions  of  a  iimilar  nature^ 

With  fo  many  inducements  before  them,  it  is  by 
no  means  furprizing  the  Americans  ihould  feel  and 
exprefs  fuch  uncommon  warmth  and  -vehemence 
upon  every  occafion,  and  become  perfect  enthuli- 
afts  in  a  caufe  wherein  they  coniidered  their  duty 
and  their  intereft  as  equally  concerned,  and  to  ne- 
glect the  defence  of  which,  they  viewed  in  the  dou- 
ble light  of  treafon  and  impiety.  When  actuated 
Ee  2  by; 
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by  fuch  motives,  men  are  never  lukewarm  and  re- 
mifs;  and  theie  were  unqueftionably  the  ruling 
principles  in  America  at  this  time. 

The  force  and  animation  that  accompanied  their 
difcuflion  of  public  matters,  fhowed  how  deeply 
they  were  affected  by  them,  and  with  what  weight 
and  ferioufnefs  they  dwelt  upon  their  thoughts,  and 
took  up  the  whole  of  their  iludy  and  attention. 

A  ilrong  fpecimen  of  the  maxims  and  fentiments 
by  which  they  were  governed,  was  exhibited  in  a 
famous  fpeech  made  by  one  of  the  Delegates  to  the 
Continental  Congrefs  of  the  prefent  year,  on  the 
neceffity  of  their  taking  up  arms. 

"  The  great  God,"  faidhe,  "  who  is  the  fearch- 
er  of  all  things,  will  witnefs  for  me,  that  I  have 
fpoken  from  the  bottom  and  purity  of  my  heart. — 
It  is  an  arduous  confideration  we  are  now  upon,  and 
furely  we  have  confidered  it  earneflly.  I  may  think 
of  every  gentleman  here,  as  I  know  of  myfelf.  For 
feven  .years  pad,  this  queftion  has  filled  the  day 
with  anxious  thought,  and  the  night  with  care, 
— The  God,  to  whom  we  appeal,  muft  judge 
us.  If  the  grievances  of  which  we  complain  did 
not  come  upon  us  unprovoked,  and  unexpected, 
when  our  hearts  were  rilled  with  refpedlful  affection 
for  our  parent  Hate,  and  with  loyalty  to  our  King, 
let  flavery,  the  worft  of  human  ills,  be  our  por- 
tion !  Nothing  lefs  than  feven  years  of  infultcd. 
complaints,  and  reiterated  wrongs,  could  haveiha- 
ken  fuch  rooted  fentiments.  Unhappily  for  us, 
fubmiffion  and  flavery  are  the  fame ;  and  we  have 
only  the  melancholy  alternative  left,  of  refinance, 
pr  of  ruin. 

The  lait  petition  of  this  Congrefs  to  the  King, 

contained  all  that  our  unhappy  fituation  could  fug- 

.gelt.     It  repreiented  our  grievances,  implored   re- 

tirefs,  and  profdVed  our  veadineis  to  contribute  for 

the 
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the  general  wants,  to  the  utinoft  of  our  abilities, 
when  conftitutionally  required." 

He  then  adverted  to  the  fate  of  thsit  petition, 
and  the  determination  of  Parliament  to  concur  with 
the  miniftry  in  pronouncing  the  Congrefs  an  illegal 
aflembly,  and  their  grievances  meer  pretences. 

"  I  forbear,"  continued  he,  "  to  enter  into-  a  de- 
tail of  thofe  acls,  which  from  their  atrocioufnefs, 
muft  be  felt  and  remembered  for  ever.  They  afe 
calculated  to  carry  fire  and  fword,  famine  and  defo- 
lation  through  thefe  flouiihing  Colonies.  The  ex- 
tremes of  rage  and  revenge  againft  the  worft  of  ene- 
mies, could  not  di&ate  meafures  more  defperate  and 
deilrudiive. 

There  are  fome  people  who  tremble  at  the  ap- 
proach of  war :  they  fear  that  it  muft  put  an  ine- 
vitable ftop  to  the  further  progrefs  of  thefe  Colo- 
nies, and  ruin  irretrievably  thofe  benefits  which 
•the  induftry  of  almofl  two  centuries  has  called 
forth  from  this  once  favage  land.  I  may  commend 
the  anxiety  of  thofe  men,  without  praifing  their 
judgment. 

War,  like  other  evils?  is  often  wholefome.  The 
waters  that  flagnate,-  corrupt;  the  ftorm  that  works 
the  ocean  into  rage,  renders  it  falutary ;  Heaven 
has  given  us  nothing  unmixed  :  the  rofe  is  not  with- 
out the  thorn.  War  calls  forth  the  great  virtues 
and  efforts,  which  would  fleep  in  the  gentle  bofom 
of  peace.  It  exercifes  thofe  talents,  which  if  un- 
employed, are  no  better  than  if  they  did  not  exift  : 
it  opens  refources  which  would  lie  concealed  under 
the  inactivity  of  tranquil  times ;  it  roufes  and  en- 
lightens ;  it  produces  animation,  energy,  enterpri- 
-lingnefs,  and  fuccefs. 

Let  us  confult  hiflory.— Did  not  the  Grecian  re- 
publics profper  amidft  continual  warfare?  Their 
profperity,  their  fplendour,  and  their  power,  arofe 
"from  the  animating  fpirit  of  war.  Did  not  Rome, 
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the  miftrefs  of  the  world,  attain  'her  greatnefs  by 
the  lame  means  ?  Trace  back  the  hiftory  of  our 
parent  ftate  :  whether  you  view  her  arraying  Angles 
againft  Danes,  Saxons  againft  Normans,  the  Barons 
againft  defpotic  Princes,  or  the  civil  wars  of  the 
red  and  white  Rofes,  or  thofe  between  the  na- 
tion and  the  Stuarts,  you  fee  her  in  a  ftate  of  almoft 
continual  warfare.  But  amidil  her  civil  conten- 
tions, fhe  flourished  and  grew  ftrong;  trained  ir* 
them,  ihe  fent  her  hardy  legions  forth,  and  plant- 
ed the  ilandards  of  England  on  the  battlements  of 
Paris. 

"  The  beautiful  fabric  of  her  conftitutional  li- 
berty was  reared  and  cemented  in  blood,  From, 
this  fulnefs  of  her  ftrength  thofe  fcions  iflued,  which 
taking  deep  root  in  this  fruitful  foil,  have  reared 
their  heads,  and  fpread  abroad  their  branches  like 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

"  Why  fear  we  then  to  purfue  through  apparent 
evil  real  good?  The  war  upon  which  we  are  to  en- 
ter is  neceffary,  and  therefore  juit.  Men  whofe 
only  hope  is  in  their  arms,  have  a  right  to  take  them 
np.  We  fight  to  prevent  pur  country,  brought  to 
fuch  beauty  through  the  infinite  toil  and  hazard  of 
pur  forefathers  and  ourfelves:  from  becoming  the 
.prey  of  that  more  defolating,  cruel  fpoiler,  than 
war,  peftilence,  and  famine, — -abfolute  rule,  and 
lawlefs  extortion  ! 

"  Our  fufferings  have  been  great ;  our  endurance 
long : — Every  effort  of  patience,  complaint,  and 
fupplication,  has  been  exhaufted.  Let  us  there- 
fore confult  only  how  we  fhall  defend  our  liberties 
with  dignity  and  fuccefs.  Our  parent  ftate  will 
then  think  us  worthy  of  her,  when  fhe  fees,  that 
together  with  her  liberty,  we  inherit  her  rigid  refo- 
Jution  of  .maintaining  it  againft  all  invaders.  She 
calls  us  her  children  j  let  us  by  the  fpiritednefs  of 

pur 
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behaviour,  give  her  reafon  to  pride   herfelf  in 
the  reiationfhip." 

Such  was  the  ftile  and  method  of  arguing  in  ufe 
among  the  Americans  at  this  time.  It  communica- 
ted itielf  from  the  highefl  to  the  loweft  claiTes 
among  them.  It  was  the  language  of  Congrefs,  and 
of  every  Provincial  Meeting  throughout  the  conti- 
nent :  it  was  that  of  all  private  companies.  Men 
-feemed  regardlefs  of  all  other  objects  but  thofe  which 
related  to  their  prefent  iituation.  The  hiftories  of 
all  fortunate  oppofitions  to  tyrannical  power  were 
now  read,  and  iludied  with  uncommon  affiduity.— • 
The  revolutions  that  had  eilabliihed  popular  liberty 
-on  the  ruins  of  oppreilion,  were  pointed  out  to 
public  obfervajaon  ;  and  the  refinance  that  brought 
them  about,  was  held  out  for  their  imitation.  All 
-the  parallel  circumftances  that  reprefented  a  fimili- 
tude  between  themfelves  and  thole  nations  that  had 
Itruggled  for  their  freedom,  were  laid  before  them, 
particularly  thofe  which  the  hiilory  of  England  af- 
forded. 

It  was  chiefly  upon  the  precedents  they  found  in 
this,  they  built  the  propriety  and  lawfulnefs  of  their 
refinance.  It  was,  faid  they,  full  of  encouragements 
and  authorities  in  their  favour.  The  reigns  of  the 
Plantagenets,  and  of  the  Tudors,  afforded  a  fuffi- 
cient  number.  But  without  looking  back  ib  far, 
the  example  of  thofe  refolute  Englillimen  who  with- 
itood  the  defigns  of  Charles  the  Firii,  was,  in  their 
opinion,  the  mofl  appolite  cafe  to  their  own. 

It  was  at  this  time,  faid  they,  the  dodrine  of 
oppolition  to  unlawful  power  was  beft  underftood, 
and  moft  properly  exerted.  Since  that  sera,  it  had 
been  fully  and  explicitly  eilabliihed,  not  only  in 
meer  theory,  but  in  conftant  practice.  The  Eng- 
liih  hiftory  from  that  period  is  a  perpetual  confirm- 
ation of  the  perfuaiion  of  the  people  of  England, 
that  government  was  inftituted  folely  for  the  bene- 
Ee  4  fit 
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fit  of  the  governed,  and  that  all  ideas  of  a  different 
tendency,  are  inconfiilent  with  the  common-fenfe 
and  feelings  of  mankind. 

To  this  perfuafion  the  Revolution  was  owing, 
and  the  fetl  lenient  of  the  Crown  in  the  Hanover 
line.  Both  thefe  events  were  authorifed  by  the  de- 
termination of  the  people,  to  fuffer  no  inconveni- 
ences from  a  compliance  with  the  abfurd  tenet, 
that  an  hereditary  right  fub filled  in  the  indivi- 
duals of  particular  families,  to  govern  that  com- 
munity, of  which,  from  a  concurrence  of  caufes, 
they  happened  to  become  the  principal  members. 

But  England  was  not  the  only  country  that  afford- 
ed inflances  of  the  refolution  taken  by  the  commu- 
nity, to  endure  no  oppreffion.  Two  illuflrious 
ilates  in  Europe  owed  their  exiflence  and  prof  per  it  y 
to  the  conduct  now  adopted  by  America.  The  in- 
'habitants  of  Switzerland,  and  thofe  of  the  Seven. 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  had  preceded 
them  in  the  fame  noble  career,  They  too  had  been 
oppreffed,  and  had  by  courage  and  perfeverance, 
not  only  refilled  oppreffion,  but  cafl  off  the  yoke  of 
the  oppreflbr. 

The  cafe  of  the  laft  of  thefe  two  nations  bore  a 
remarkable  fimilitude  to  their  own.  They  had  long 
endeavoured  by  peaceable  means  to  obtain  a  redrefs 
of  their  many  grievances.  They  had  petitioned, 
they  had  remoftrated  ;  they  had  pleaded  their  caufe 
with  coolnefs  and  moderation  ;  they  had  ufed  every 
argument,  and  every  entreaty  to  prevail  on  their 
oppreffors  to  defiil  from  ill  ufage  :  they  even  fub- 
niitted  to  feverities,  rather  than  be  thought  fedi- 
tious,  and  patiently  bowed  their  necks  beneath  a 
weight  of  calamities,  that  had  almoft  cruihed  them, 
before  they  could  bring  themfelves  to  make  a  iland 
againfl  their  tyrants. 

It  was  not  until  they  were  duly  convinced,  that 

patjence  only  ferved  to  harden  the  hearts  of  their 

?,  unfeeling 
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unfeeling  rulers,  and  to  encourage  them  to  proceed 
in  their  defpotic  meafures,  that  they  took  at  lait 
the  refolution  to  remain  no  longer  in  a  ftate  of  pal- 
iivenefs  and  forbearance,  which  had  occaiioned  aa 
accumulation  of  diftrefs  upon  them,  and  expofed 
them  no  lefs  to  contempt  than  to  harih  treatment, 

Taught  by  repeated  experience,  that  acquief- 
cence  under  injuries  is  always  followed  by  their  re- 
petition, they  began  by  laying  alide  their  obedience 
to  illegal  decrees,  and  by  drawing  the  fword  in  de- 
fence of  their  juft  rights;  (till  however  profeffing 
allegiance  to  their  ibvereign,  and  willirignefs  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  on  condition  of  being  reinstated 
in  the  privileges  of  which  they  had  been  deprived. 

But  thefe  offers  were  rejected  with  a  haughtinefs, 
that  compelled  them,  much  againfl  their  will  to 
continue  the  reliftance  they  had  begun.  No  miti- 
gation of  the  tyranny  they  had  endured  was  expect- 
ed, and  the  moil  dreadful  menaces  werethrown  out 
againfl  them  :  cruelty  and  inhumanity  in  the  ex- 
treme, accompanied  the  hostilities  that  v/ere  exer- 
cifed  againfl  them,  and  no  hopes  remained  of  any 
iincere  reconciliation.  In  fuch  circumllanccs,  it. 
would  have  been  the  height  of  imprudence  to  trult 
men  who  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  enormities,  and 
had  thereby  forfeited  all  regard  and  confidence,  and 
could  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a 
bloody  and  barbarous  enemy. 

Impelled  by  thefe  motives,  they  determined  at 
length  to  have  recourfe  to  the  laft  remedy  of  an  ag- 
grieved and  oppreiTed  people,  to  cail  off  the  yoke 
jhat  galled  them,  to  take  the  management  of  their 
affairs  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  declare  them- 
felves  independent  and  free. 

They  fulfilled  their  determination  accordingly, 
and  had  no  caufe  to  repent  it.  They  maintained! 
their  independence  with  a  fpirit  and  fortitude  that 
faced  all  obilacles ;  they  ilruggled  againfl  a  power 

incom- 
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incomparably  fuperior  to  their  own,  with  a  perfc- 
verance  that  rendered  them  proof  againft  all  hard- 
ihips ;  and  after  a  contefl  that  aftoniihed  the  world 
by  its  duration,  they  came  out  of  it  at  laft  completely 
victorious,  and  eftablifhed  a  commonwealth,  which, 
for  the  extent  of  territory  it  poiTefles,  is  the  moft 
populous,  the  moft  opulent,  and  the  moft  powerful 
ftate,  that  ever  was  recorded  in  hiftory. 

Such  were  the  representations  and  arguments  laid 
before  the  people  of  America,  to  encourage  them 
to  act  with  firmnefs  and  refolution  in  the  meafures 
they  had  adopted.  Though  they  were  not  invited 
in  a  direct  manner  to  go  the  fame  lengths  the  Dutch 
had  done,  yet  they  were  fo  fully  reminded  of  them, 
that  it  was  eafy  to  perceive  at  what  the  citation  of 
them  aimed  at;  and  that  by  feafoning  their  minds 
with  reflections  of  this  nature,  they  would  be  duly 
prepared  for  the  execution  of  that  great  defign, 
•which  was  now  agitating  in  the  councils  of  their 
leaders. 

In  order  further  to  animate  them,  the  actual  iitu- 
ation  of  England,  and  the  character  of  the  Englifh 
at  the  prefent  day,  was  drawn  with  that  height  of 
colouring  which  was  moft  favourable  to  the  views 
of  America.  England  was  defcribed  as  deriving  all 
its  greatnefs  and  importance  from  its  dominions  in 
that  continent.  Its  principal  trade  and  opulence 
arofe  from  that  quarter.  It  had,  during  the  laft 
triumphant  war,  enabled  Britain  to  overcome  her 
ancient  and  moft  formidable  enemies.  It  had  fup- 
plicd  her  military  and  marine  with  fome  of  her 
braveft  foldiers  and  flouteft  failors.  America  had, 
at  that  time,  covered  the  Weft  Indian  ocean  with 
her  trading  veiTels  and  her  privateers,  and  was  be- 
come herfelf  an  object  of  terror  to  all  the  enemies  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  bafe  imputation  of  timidity  and  back- 
wardriefs  in  military  affairs,  hid  been  thrown  out 
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merely  to  encourage  the  Englifh  commonalty  to  en- 
lift  in  thofe  regiments  that  were  intended  to  be  em- 
ployed againft  them.  Thofe  who  knew  the  Ameri- 
cans, were  amply  convinced  that  in  thole  qualifi- 
cations that  conftitute  a  good  foldier,  they  were  by 
no  means  deficient,  and  were  equal,  if  not  fupcrior, 
to  the  Englifh  themfelves. — Of  what  was  the  bulk 
of  the  Englifh  army  made  up,  but  of  the  very  re- 
fufe  of  the  nation  ?  The  laborious  working  indivi- 
duals knew  their  intereft  too  well,  to  give  tip  their 
liberty  and  a  comfortable  livelihood,  for  fo  flavifh 
a  profeflion. 

When  trained  and  difciplined  in  the  tactics  now 
moft  prevalent,  frill  their  fuperiority  was  a  matter 
of  great  doubt.  In  the  field  of  competition  with 
America,  Britain  had  objects  of  the  moft  ferious 
confideration  to  view.  It  was  not  barely  the  regu- 
larity with  which  a  man  went  through  the  parade  of 
exercife,  that  was  now  to  be  attended  to.  That  fci- 
ence,  fuch  as  it  was,  might  be  foon  attained.  But 
had  thofe  individuals  into  whofe  hands  England 
now  trufted  her  arms,  been  brought  up  in  thofe  ha- 
bits of  hardinefs  that  fit  a  man  for  war  ?  Could  they 
handle  the  pickaxe,  the  hatchet,  and  the  fpade, 
with  the  fame  readinefs  as  the  Americans  ?  Thefe 
were  implements  with  which  every  American  fol- 
dier was  acquainted  ;  but  to  which  few  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  foldiers  were  uied ;  or  if  they  once  had  been, 
had  now  forgotten  it  in  the  flothful  life  they  led 
in  England.  In  this  refpecb  the  Americans  might 
be  compared  with  the  Hebrews  of  old,  who, 
while  employed  in  rebuilding,  the  walls  of  Jerufa- 
lem,  after  their  return  from  the  captivity  of 
Babylon,  were  compelled  to  hold  the  trowel  in 
the  one  hand,  and  the  fword  in  the  other.  In  the 
fame  manner  the  Americans  were  no  lefs  clofely 
prefl ;  they  were  called  from  the  plough  and  the 
harrow,  and  obliged  to  run  to  their  mufkets  for 
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the  defence  of  their  houfes,  and  poffeflions,  and 
the  preservation  of  their  perfons  from  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

There  was,  however,  one  circumftance  which 
every  American  ought  conilantly  and  thankfully  to 
bear  in  his  mind.  Without  wearing  a  foldier's  garb, 
they  perfectly  underflood  the  ufe  of  a  firelock. 
They  had  been  taught  it  from  their  childhood ;  it 
was  the  paftime  and  amu foment  of  all,  as  well  as 
the  occupation  of  many  ;'  and,  from  the  rural  life 
to  which  they  were  in  general  habituated,  they  were 
the  moil  expert  handlers  of  that  principal  inftrument 
in  war,  of  any  people  perhaps  upon  earth. 

But  could  as  much  be  laid  of  the  Engliih  ?— Al- 
lowing their  native  courage  to  equal  that  of  any  na- 
tion, was  it  not  materially  reftrained  by  the  difufe, 
or  to  fpeak  with  more  truth,  by  the  prohibition  of 
fire  arms  amongft  the  lower  claffes,  who  ought,  as 
the  moil  numerous  part  of  the  community,  to  be 
beft  pracftifed  in  them.  Here,  again,  the  fuperior 
freedom  of  an  American  appeared  in  a  flriking  light. 
While  he  ranged  at  large  over  his  lands,  without 
apprehending  that  a  rude  game-keeper  fhould  wreft 
the  gun  out  of  his  hands,  an  Englilh  countryman 
durft  not  be  feen  with  fuch  an  inftrument  even  upon 
his  own  ground.  Who  would  not  imagine,  that 
with  all  the  boafted  liberty  of  England,  the  gentry 
were  particularly  ftudious  to  deprefs  the  fpirit  of 
the  vulgar  ?  No  law  that  ever  was  ena&ed  by  Par- 
liament, and  fubmitted  to  by  a  free  people,  was 
ever  more  effectually  calculated  to  deftroy  the  war* 
frke  dilpoiition  of  a  nation,  than  that  which  ia 
England  is  called  the  game  aft.  It  fhowed  two 
things,  that  the  upper  claffes  are  fhamefully  in- 
clined to  tyrannize,  and  that  the  lower  are  muclj 
rnore  eafily  made  to  obey,  than  the  world  has  been 
taught  to  believe, 

It 
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It  fhowed,  too,  the  difference  between  the  Eng- 
iifh  commonalty  at  this  day,  and  that  of  times  path 
Their  expertnefs  in  the  military  weapons  then  uied 
was  fuch,  that  no  people  in  Europe  could  equal 
them.  Their  archers,  efpecially,  were  the  flrength 
of  their  armies,  and  the  terror  of  their  enemies. 
Their  fame  was  fo  great,  that  in  the  treaties  of  al- 
liance with  other  Princes,  they  always  carefully  fti- 
pulated  for  as  large  a  number  of  Englifh.  archers  as 
they  could  poffibly  obtain. 

The  yeomanry  of  England  had  been,  indeed,  but 
was  no  more,  its  glory.  They  were  now  confound- 
ed in  that  croud  of  infignificant  clamourers  for  li- 
berty and  reformation  of  abufes,  which  filled  the 
land  from  one  end  to  the  other*  It  was  afTerting  no 
untruth  to  fay,  that  were  the  liberties  of  England 
to  be  invaded  as  thofe  of  America  had  been,  it  was 
much  to  be  doubted,  whether  the  Englifh  yeo- 
manry would  defend  them  with  the  fame  vigour 
as  the  yeomanry  of  America.  It  was  undeniably 
much  lefs  qualified  for  fuch  a  trial,  by  its  general 
unfkilfulnefs  in  arms,  and  ilill  more  by  that  want 
of  public  fpirit  which  was  now  becoming  fo  com- 
mon a  complaint  amongft  all  clafTes  in  England. 

Nor  were  the  Englifh  commonalty  fuperior  in  bo- 
dily ftrength  and  appearance,  or  in  aptncls  to  learn 
the  trade  of  war,  to  the  natives  of  America.  The 
activity  and  dexterity  of  thefe  in  all  matters  relating 
to  warfare  could  not  be  exceeded,  and  excited  the 
aflonifhment  and  admiration  of  all  impartial  men. 
No  people  that  had  ever  been  called  forth  to  the 
field  fo  fuddenly,  had,  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time, 
made  a  greater,  if  fo  great  a  proficiency. 

The  uncommon  excellence  of  the  Britifh  troops 

in  point  of  regularity    and   difciplince,  had  been 

.much  infilled  on.     But  proofs  in  abundance,  both 

from  ancient  and  modern  times,  could  be  adduced, 

that  regular  and  difciplined  troops,  as  they  were 
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vauntingly  called,  were  not  fo  invincible  as  preju- 
dice and  imbecility  of  appreheniion  were  fo  ready  to- 
reprefent  them.  The  Roman  legions  that  fought 
and  vanquifhed  Pyrrhus,  were  a  bold  and  intrepid 
militia :  yet  he  and  Alexander  were  deemed  by 
Hannibal,  a  competent  judge,  the  greateil  of  all 
commanders ;  and  his  army  was  compofed  of 
Greeks,  at  that  time  the  moil  converfant  of  meii 
in  taclics,  and  all  military  knowledge. 

Who  were  they  that  faved  Carthage  when  me- 
naced with  deftrudrion  by  an  army  of  veterans  con- 
lifting  of  feventy  thoufand  men,  matters  of  all  the 
territory  round  that  city,  and  who  had  reduced  it 
to  the  moil  deplorable  extremities  ?  This  veteran 
army  was  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces  by  its  own  em- 
bodied citizens,  worn  down  with  inceflant  toils, 
and  brought  almoil  to  the  brink  of  defpair  ;  but  in- 
fpired  with  that  determination  to  iland  their  ground 
to  the  hit,  which  true  patriotifm  is  more  able  to 
render  efficacious  than  any  other  motive. 

Among  the  Athenians,  fo  famous  for  their  va- 
lour and  their  martial  ikill,  none  but  citizens  were 
thought  proper  to  be  admitted  into  their  military 
bodies ;  and  yet  what  men  could  behave  more 
bravely  and  expertly  ?  They  were  an  over-match 
for  all  the  other  Grecian  republics,  and  difputed  the 
prize  of  warlike  fuperiority  with  the  Lacedemonians 
themfelves,  who  were,  in  facl:,  a  nation  of  meer 
foldiers  and  difciplinarians ;  whilil  they,  on  the 
contrary,  were  a  mixture  of  all  profeffions — mer- 
chants, tradefmen,  mechanics,  and  artificers  of  all 
denominations. 

In  modern  times  precedents  were  no  lefs  nume- 
rous. One  of  the  greateil  victories  recorded  in 
hiilory,  was  obtained  by  the  invincible  bravery  of 
undifciplined  countrymen  and  citizens,  fighting  for 
their  liberty  againil  a^owerful  invader,  at  the  head 
of  the  moil  regular  army  at  that  time  in  Europe. 

Thefe 
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1'hefe  victorious  citizens  were  the  Swifs ;  their  in- 
vader was  Charles  the  Bold,  fovereign  of  the  Low 
Countries,  the  moft  opulent  prince,  and  the  moil 
formidable  warrior  in  his 'day. 

The  Dutch  afforded  them  examples  of  the  lame 
nature.  The  armies  employed  againfl  them,  were 
commanded  by  the  greateft  Generals  of  the  age,  and 
tvere  compofed  of  men  who  had  for  years  been  ufed 
to  arms  and  conqueil  :  but  their  career  was  arrefted, 
to  the  furprize  of  all  the  world,  by  a  people  who 
had  hitherto  led  a  peaceable  commercial  life,  and 
who  never  would  have  thought  of  war,  had  they 
not  been  compelled  into  it  for  their  own  prefer- 
vation. 

In  the  laft  century,  Portugal  had  fliown  that 
meer  difcipline  was  not  fufficient  to  overcome  cour- 
age and  perfeverance.  The  troops  fent  to  reduce 
that  kingdom  after  it  had  fhaken  off  the  Spaniih 
yoke,  were  inferior  to  none  in  Europe ;  yet  they 
could  not  fubdue  it,  though  chiefly  defended  by 
new  raifed  militia. 

In  the  prefent  century,  three  finking  inftancea 
could  be  cited  of  the  prodigious  fupertority  which 
patriotic  valour  is  able  to  confer  over  all  mili- 
tary advantages.  The  firfl  was  the  iiege  of  Barce- 
lona, fuftained  with  the  moft  heroic  fpirit  and  con- 
itancy  by  its  inhabitants  only,  againft  a  large 
and  regular  army,  under  a  celebrated  General. 

The  fecond  was>  the  revolution  of  Genoa,  during 
the  war  before  the  laft v  when  the  people  of  that  city, 
unaflifted  by  any  troops,  and  led  on  barely  by  their 
natural  courage  and  fagacity,  expelled  the  victori- 
ous army  of  the  Auftrians,  freih  from  the  defeat  of 
a  powerful  enemy,  and  elated  with  conqueft,  and 
the  expectation  of  enjoying  the  plunder  of  this  weal- 
thy city. 

The  third  was  the  brave  defence  of  Corilca  by 
its  inhabitants,  againft  the  repeated  attempts  or 
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more  than  one  power  to  bring  it  under 
Thele  intrepid  iilanders  had  only  their  own  uncon- 
querable resolution  to  oppofe  to  the  numerous  bo- 
dies of  regular  foldiers  by  whom  they  were  conti- 
nually afTailed  :  they  as  conftantly  repulfed  them  ; 
and  the  misfortunes  of  that  valiant  people  were  due 
much  more  to  unlocked  for  accidents,  and  to  trea- 
chery, than  to  the  bravery  and  fkill  of  their  enemies* 

The  chiefs  and  officers  of  the  enemy  were  coura- 
geous and  expert ;  but  thofe  of  the  Americans  were 
not  deficient  either  in  fpirit  or  knowledge  :  they 
had  hitherto  maintained  their  ground  with  honour; 
and  the  chances  of  war  were  fo  manifold,  that  pa- 
tience and  fortitude  often  proved  infurmountable, 
even  by  the  greateft  generals.  Thefe  two  qualifi- 
cations were  in  fome  meafure  charadteriftical  among 
the  people  of  America,  and  would  alone  enable  them 
to  with  ft  and  the  vigour  and  activity  peculiar  to  the 
Britifh  nation.  Though  they  might  not  be  able  to 
conquer  them  in  the  field,  they  fhould  weary  them 
out  by  perfeverance,  and  by  improving  thofe  op- 
portunities which  it  was  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that 
fortune  would  fometimes  throw  in  their  way. 

Such  were  the  reafonings  and  arguments  employed 
to  nourifh  and  ftrengthen  the  fpirit  of  oppofition 
and  reiifcance  in  America.  Without  inquiring  how 
far  they  were  appofite  and  well-founded,  they  pro- 
duced the  effects  propoied,  and  prepared  the  minds 
and  expectations  of  men  for  the  events  that  were  to 
follow. 
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